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FOREWORD 
THE OCCASION 


The Semi-Centennial of Vanderbilt University, which 
was celebrated during the four days, October 15 to 18, 
1925, had been for twenty-five years anticipated and 
planned for. Two speakers at the dinner which con- 
cluded the celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of the university, on October 23, 1900, were Professor 
Edwin Mims, of Trinity College, and Professor John 
Bell Keeble, Secretary of the Law Department of the 
university; both were alumni of the university. The 
subject given to Professor Mims was “Our Silver An- 
niversary,’ and the subject given to Professor Keeble 
was “Our Golden Anniversary.” In the words of the 
official account found in the current number of the Vawn- 
derbilt Quarterly: “The one dwelt with deep earnestness 
on the message of the hour to the men of Vanderbilt 
University; the other depicted the development and 
progress which the University must aspire to achieve 
before another quarter century shall have rolled around, 
bringing a golden anniversary.” 

The Semi-Centennial celebration was officially set in 
motion when the Board of Trust of the university, at its 
meeting in June, 1921, passed the following resolution: 


That the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trust be authorized to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with a similar committee from the 
Alumni Association in the projection and exe- 
cution of plans for the celebration in 1925 of 
the semi-centennial of the founding of the Uni- 
versity ; and that the committee be authorized to 
employ an executive officer for the preparation, 
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conduct, and follow-up of the celebration, pro- 
vided after consideration it deems this course 
wise. 


The date so fixed coincided happily with the comple- 
tion of five important new buildings upon the campus, 
which therefore in a manner received their dedication in 
the Semi-Centennial ceremonies. These buildings were: 
The G. M. Neely Auditorium, erected by Mrs. Neely to 
the memory of the late G. M. Neely, member of the 
Board of Trust; Alumni Memorial Hall, erected by the 
alumni of the university as a tribute to the forty-four of 
their number who fell in the course of the Great War; 
the new plant of the School of Medicine, erected as the 
joint gift of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation, and signalizing the removal of the 
School from the South to the West Campus; the Nurses’ 
Home, subsidiary to the School of Medicine; and the 
Power Plant, erected on a new site to take care of the 
increased building program of the university. 


THE PROGRAM 


At the conclusion of the Semi-Centennial Exercises it 
was noted that the program of addresses had been car- 
ried through as announced without a single exception, 
in spite of the fact that it involved a considerable num- 
ber of important speakers coming a great distance, and 
the fact that it was arranged in most cases many months 
in advance. 

The following is a brief analysis of this program: 

Tuurspay, OcToBer 15. The first day was a Day of 
Educational Conferences. The Semi-Centennial Exer- 
cises were inaugurated with a general session of dele- 
gates and visitors at which the papers dealt with the 
history of higher education in the South, and particu- 
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larly at Vanderbilt University. The afternoon exercises 
fell into two sections: A conference of general interest 
to the delegates and the public at which the papers dealt 
with current educational problems; and a conference of 
special interest to the medical delegates at which the 
papers dealt with medical education. The evening ex- 
ercises were of a more popular character and widely at- 
tended by the local public; the addresses had particular 
reference to the popular aspects of scientific education, 
and to the relation of the School of Medicine to its com- 
munity. 

Fripay, OcToBER 16. The second day was formal 
Anniversary Day. The delegates marched in the aca- 
demic procession, following the order in which their in- 
stitutions were founded, and were presented to the Chan- 
cellor and welcomed by the university. The principal 
address, which was delivered to the largest single audi- 
ence that attended the Semi-Centennial Exercises, was 
in keeping with the occasion. Luncheon assemblies and 
entertainments of a less formal character followed, and 
the program of the day was concluded by a pageant giv- 
ing scenes from the history of higher education. 

SATURDAY, OcTOBER 17. The third day was Alumni 
Day. Alumni Memorial Hall was formally presented 
by the alumni to the university, and tributes to the dead 
were paid by representatives of the United States Army 
and the French Republic. A general reunion of the 
alumni at luncheon was followed by a parade to the 
Stadium, where a Conference football game was played, 
and by informal alumni meetings in the evening. 

Sunpay, OcToser 18. The fourth day was a Day of 
Benediction. The Semi-Centennial Exercises were con- 
cluded with the delivery of the Anniversary Sermon and 
the formal acceptance by the university of the G. M. 


Neely Auditorium. 
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THE DELEGATES 


The invitation was widely extended to sister institu- 
tions of learning, both American and foreign, to send 
delegates to represent them at the Semi-Centennial Ex- 
ercises. But in view of the great number of American 
universities and colleges, and the physical impossibility 
of entertaining the delegates of all, the invitation list 
was restricted by the application of the following prin- 
ciple: The invitation was sent only to those American 
universities and colleges which were members of regional 
College Associations. The list was extended in the 
South, however, to include some neighboring four-year 
colleges not members of the Southern Association. It 
was not found possible to include the Junior Colleges 
on the list. The invitation was also sent to a number of 
American educational foundations and learned societies. 

The institutions of all sorts who sent delegates to the 
Semi-Centennial Exercises, in response to this invitation, 
numbered as follows: 

Foreign universities and colleges, 8. 

American universities and colleges, 168. 

Foundations and societies, 26. 

Trotal, 202. 

A very large number of universities and colleges 
among this number were represented by their Presidents 
or heads. Many foreign universities which could not 
send delegates on account of the distances involved sent 
special greetings. 

GUESTS 


The university also sent to many individuals a spe- 
cial invitation to attend the Exercises on a personal ra- 
ther than an official status. Among these individuals 
were the Principals of all the high and preparatory 
schools which had membership in the Southern Associa- 
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tion of Schools and Colleges, and friends of the uni- 
versity generally who were not members of the local 
community. The invitation to the Nashville public was 
extended through the press, and the invitation to the 
alumni was extended through the ALuMNus and other 
literature going out from the Alumni Office. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Most of the delegates were entertained at the Hermi- 
tage and the Andrew Jackson Hotels. But the delegates 
from the Schools of Medicine were specially entertained 
in the new medical buildings. The registration of the 
delegates was conducted in Alumni Memorial Hall. 
Many citizens of Nashville extended courtesies to indi- 
vidual delegates, particularly on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, when the official program allowed the time to 
receive them at private dinners. 


THE ALUMNI 


The alumni were fully informed in advance of the 
Semi-Centennial Exercises through the Alumni Office. 
Three special pocket-editions of the ALUMNUS were is- 
sued to them, and other communications. The students 
co-operated with the university in the plan of entertain- 
ment; they gave up their rooms in Kissam Hall, West 
Side Row, and the fraternity dormitories for the use of 
the visiting alumni. In various cities where Vanderbilt 
Clubs were in existence, special traveling parties of 
alumni were formed, and rates were secured from the 
railroads. Memorial Hall was the headquarters of the 
alumni. Naturally the alumni appeared in the largest 
numbers on Saturday, Alumni Day, but many attended 
the entire four days’ exercises. The total number of 
alumni who registered with the Secretary was 800; but 
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doubtless these included only a small part of the Nash- 
ville alumni who were actually in attendance. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


Among special groups there were held a number of 
important gatherings incidental to the published pro- 
gram. Among these were the following: The dinner 
given by the Alliance Francaise on Saturday evening at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel in compliment to the French 
Ambassador, at which sixty covers were served; the din- 
ner held in Wesley Hall on Saturday evening in com- 
pliment to Reverend Robert L. Kelly, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association of American Colleges, at which 
100 covers were served; and a number of Greek Letter 
Fraternity reunions, notably that of Phi Delta Theta, 
which was celebrating like Vanderbilt University the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 


THE PRESS 


The proceedings of the Semi-Centennial Exercises 
were covered very fully and admirably by the local news- 
papers, the Nashville Banner and the Nashville Zen- 
nessean. Special sections of interest to the university 
and its friends were carried in both papers before the 
event, and the program of the occasion itself was fol- 
lowed in the most painstaking detail. The addresses 
delivered were printed in full. The local correspondent 
of the Associated Press and other correspondents sent the 
history of the Semi-Centennial widely over the country. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
EXERCISES OF VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY 


In Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding, During the Four Days, October 


15 to 18, 1925, at Nashville, 
Tennessee 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER FIFTEENTH 
Eleven O’Clock 


IN NEELY AUDITORIUM 
DEAN JOHN BELL KEEBLE, OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW, PRESIDING 
A Survey of Higher Education in the South During the Last 
Fifty Years 
President R. E. Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon College 


Vanderbilt University in Retrospect and in Prospect 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University 


One O’Clock 


The Delegates will be entertained at a Buffet Luncheon in 
Kissam Hall. 


Two-thitty O’Clock 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


GROUP I. ACADEMIC 
IN NEELY AUDITORIUM 
PROFESSOR EDWIN MIMS, OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, PRESIDING 


Purpose in the American College 
Mr. Abraham Flexner, of New York 


The Discipline of Culture and the College Curriculum 
Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago 


Student Life and Problems 
Dean Thomas Arkle Clark, of the University of Illinois 
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GROUP II. MEDICAL 
IN PEABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
DEAN G. CANBY ROBINSON, OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, PRESIDING 


Medical Education and Medical Research 
Dr. Simon Flexner, Director of Laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research 
The Relation of Medical Science to Medical Practice 


Dr. William H. Welch, Director of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health 


Four to Six O’Clock 


An Informal Reception and Tea in the Nurses’ Home, to be followed 
by an Inspection of the Medical Buildings. 


Seven O’Clock 
The Delegates will be entertained at dinner in the Medical Buildings. 


Eight O’Clock 
IN NEELY AUDITORIUM 
CHANCELLOR JAMES H. KIRKLAND, PRESIDING 


The Distinction Between Religion and Philosophy 
President Henry S. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching 
Scientific Medicine and the Public 
President George E. Vincent, of the Rockefeller Foundation 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER SIXTEENTH 
Nine-thitty O’Clock 


Procession of Delegates, Officers, and Alumni in Academic Costume 
to the Tennessee War Memorial Auditorium. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT MASON HARRIS, MARSHAL 


The Order of Procession— 


The Chancellor 

The Speakers 

The Board of Trust 

The Delegates— 
Foreign Universities and Colleges 
American Universities and Colleges 
Foundations and Societies 

The Faculty 

The Alumni 
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Ten O’Clock 


IN THE TENNESSEE WAR MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
CHANCELLOR JAMES H. KIRKLAND PRESIDING 


Processional—The Triumphal March from Aida 


Semi-Centennial Song 


O VANDERBILT! DEAR VANDERBILT! 
Words by Wilbur Fisk Tillett, Dean Emeritus of the School of Religion 


(Tune: Materna) 


O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
With joyful song we meet 

Within thy halls and ivied walls, 
And Alma Mater greet! 

O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
God shed his light on thee, 

And give thy youth to know the truth, 
The truth that makes men free! 


O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
Thy sons and daughters, we, 
Where’er we meet in friendship sweet, 
All boast our love for thee! 
O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
Thy colors, black and gold, 
Be symbols fair that lift in air 
The standards high we hold! 


O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
As we thy future face, 
From far and wide, with growing 
pride, 
Thine onward course we trace! 
O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
As far as faith can see, 
We trust thee so there’s naught, we 
know, 
But good can come to thee! 


O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
Where’er we go, or be, 

With mem’ries sweet our hearts will 

beat 

As one with love for thee! 

O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 
God’s blessing rest on thee, 

And may thy youth by learning truth 
Be kept forever free! 


Invocation 
Bishop E. D. Mouzon 


Address of Welcome to the Delegates 
President Whitefoord R. Cole, of the Board of Trust 
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Response 


Dean W. D. Hooper, of the University of Georgia, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


Presentation of the Delegates 


Professor Albert Mason Harris, Marshal 


A Message from Canada 


Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of Toronto 


The University in a Democratic Era 
Mr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews 


The Vanderbilt Ode 


The words of the Vanderbilt Ode were written by Mr. Olin D. Wanna- 
maker, and the music by Mrs. E. L. Ashford, for the occasion of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Exercises of the University. As on that occasion, 
the baritone solo part will be sung by Mr. Charles C. Washburn. The 
chorus and orchestra will be directed by Mr. I. Milton Cook. 


Recessional March 


One O’Clock 


I. UNIVERSITY LUNCHEON TO THE DELEGATES 
AT THE HERMITAGE HOTEL 


Hon. JOHN J. TIGERT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
PRESIDING 


Editor and Educator 
Mr. John H. Finley, Editor of the Vew York Times 


Outstanding College Problems 
President James R. Angell, of Yale University 


Il. THE ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


The Visiting Alumni will be the guests of the University and of 
the Vanderbilt Club of Nashville at a luncheon in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building. 


Mr. ALEC BROCK STEVENSON, PRESIDENT OF THE VANDERBILT CLUB OF 
NASHVILLE, PRESIDING 


The Present Situation 
Professor Gus W. Dyer, of the College of Arts and Science 


Three O’Clock 


The Delegates will be taken on a visit to the Hermitage, 
home of Andrew Jackson, twelve miles from the city. 


Diese foe. fam 15 
Eight O’Clock 


IN THE STADIUM 
PAGEANT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


PRESENTED BY THE ALUMNAE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Miss CHARLOTTE GAILOR, OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, DIRECTOR OF THE 
PAGEANT 


Africa 
Scene I. Egypt 


Interlude 
Jubilee Songs by the Fisk Singers 


Asia 
Scene II. China 


Interlude 
Arabia 


Europe 
Scene III. A Mediaeval University 


Interlude 
Greece 


America 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER SEVENTEENTH 
ALUMNI DAY 
Ten O’Clock 
IN NEELY AUDITORIUM 


Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDS, OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 
PRESIDING 


In Memoriam 
Mr. Robert S. Henry, of Nashville 


A Tribute from the Allies 
His Excellency, M. Emile Daeschner, the French Ambassador 


Universities and the War 
Major-General Robert L. Bullard, of the United States Army 


Presentation of Alumni Memorial Hall 
Mr. Charles Cason, of New York 


Acceptance for Vanderbilt University 
Mr. Norman H. Davis, of New York, and of the Board of Trust 
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Consecration 


(To be Sung by the People, to the Air of the Doxology) 
The Words are by Mr. David H. Morton, of Amherst College 


Thou God who brings the seed to flower, 
Whose breath is in the flaming hour, 
Take thou our praise for these who came, 
Our fairest flower, thy purging flame. 


Ours be their glory’s lasting light, 
Their names to star our memoried night ; 


Henceforth their days are thine alone,— 
Flame-like and fairest of our own. 


Twelve-thirty O’Clock 
IN KISSAM HALL 


The Visiting Alumni and the Delegates will be entertained 
at a Buffet Luncheon. 


Two O'Clock 


IN THE STADIUM 


A Southern Conference Football Game will be played between the 
University of Tennessee and Vanderbilt University. 


Eight O’Clock 


Class and Fraternity Reunions 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER EIGHTEENTH 
Eleven O’Clock 


Formal Opening of G. M. Neely Auditorium 
- DEAN O. E. BROWN, OF THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION, PRESIDING 


Sermon: The Forces of Christian Civilization 


Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America 


Benediction 


\ 


College Hall, Vanderbilt University 


The offices of administration, the library, and the School of Law 
are housed in this building 
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THE DELEGATES 
FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Umiversité Catholique, Louvain, Belgium 
Dr. Albert Mathews, Alumnus 


Umversity of Toronto, Canada 
Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, President, and Dr. C. J. Hastings, 
Trustee 
Peking Union Medical College, China 
Dr. Henry S. Houghton, Director 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico City, Mexico 
Senor Luis Rivera Rosas 
Umversity of Oxford, England 
Honorable John James Tigert, Alumnus 


Université de Grenoble, France 
Mr. David C. Cabeen, Alumnus 


Kyushu Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan 
Professor Bunroku Arakawa 


Kwanset Gakuin University, Kobe, Japan 
Reverend Z. Hinohara, Alumnus 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES IN THE ORDER 
OF THEIR FOUNDATION 


1636 Harvard University 
Mr. Douglas Hilary Corley, Alumnus 


1693 College of William and Mary 
Rector James Hardy Dillard 


1701 Yale University 
President James R. Angell 


Yale University, School of Medicine 
Dean Milton Charles Winternitz 


1740 University of Pennsylvania 
Mr. H. B. Schermerhorn, Alumnus 


1746 Princeton University 
Mr. W. L. Granberry, Alumnus 


1749 Washington and Lee University 
Dr. McPheeters Glasgow, Alumnus 


1754 Columbia University 
Dean Huber W. Jervey 
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1765 
1766 
1769 
1776 
1787 
1793 


1794 


1795 


1801 


1802 


1812 


1815 


1818 


1819 
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Columbia University, College of Physicians and Surgeons 

Professor James W. Jobling 
Brown University 

Professor Charles August Kraus 
Rutgers University 

Mr. B. Collins Edgar, Alumnus 
Darimouth College 

Professor David Lambuth 
Hampden-Sidney College 

Mr. Clarence B. Wallace, Alumnus 
University of Pittsburgh 

Dean A. M. Thompson, School of Law 


Williams College 
Dr. Edward A. Lane, Alumnus 


University of Tennessee 
President H. A. Morgan 


Tusculum College ° 
Dean A. H. Fish 


University of North Carolina 
President Harry W. Chase 


University of Georgia 
Dean W. D. Hooper 


United States Military Academy 
Col. George H. Morgan, Alumnus 


Umversity of Maryland, School of Medicine and College of 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Dr. Maurice C. Pincoffs 
Allegheny College 
Acting President C. F. Ross 


St. Louis University 
Dr. H. W. Loeb, Dean of the School of Medicine 


St. Louis University, School of Medicine 
Vice-Dean Don R. Joseph 


Centre College 
President R. A. Montgomery, and Professor W. L. Hyden 


Maryville College 
President Samuel Tyndale Wilson 
University of Virginia 
Dr. James Carroll Flippin, Acting Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine 
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1823 


1824 


1826 


1827 


1830 


1831 


1832 


1833 


1834 
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Indiana University 
Mr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, Alumnus 


Amherst College 
Professor David Morton 


George Washington University 
Mr. John H. DeWitt, Alumnus 


George Washington University, Medical School 
Dean William C. Borden 


University of South Carolina 
President M. B. Melton 


Kenyon College 
Professor Charles Lacy Lockert, Jr. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Mr. Frederick J. Walter, Alumnus 


Furman University 
President W. J. McGlothlin 


Western Reserve University 
Professor William H. Hulme 


Lindenwood College 
Mr. John G. Pipkin, Alumnus 


Randolph-Macon College 


President R. E. Blackwell, and Rev. W. 


Alumnus 


Umiversity of Alabama 
Professor A. B. Moore 


New York University 
Honorable B. Carroll Reece, Alumnus 


Lafayette College 
President John Henry MacCracken 


Mercer University 
President Rufus W. Weaver 


Oberlin College 
Mr. Norman Frost, Alumnus 


Wabash College 
Mr. Lex R. Hesler, Alumnus 


University of Delaware 
President Walter Hullihen 

Tulane University, School of Medicine 
Dean Charles C. Bass 


Wake Forest College 
President W. L. Poteat 
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1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1842 


1844 


1845 
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Marietta College 
President Edward S. Parsons 


Alfred University 

President Boothe C. Davis 
Emory University 

President Harvey W. Cox 

Wesleyan College 

President William F. Quillian 
University of Michigan 

Mr. Dan E. McGugin, Alumnus 
University of Michigan, Medical School 

Professor G. Carl Huber 
Mount Holyoke College 

Miss Mary Ashby Cheek, Alumnus 
Muskingum College 

Mr. James Larmore Graham, Alumnus 
Duke University 

Mr. L. W. Crawford, Alumnus 


Emory and Henry College 
Dean H. M. Henry 


Centenary College 
Professor R. E. Smith 


University of Missouri 
Mr. Albert Clay Zumbrunnen, Alumnus 


Cumberland University 
President John Royal Harris 


University of Notre Dame 
Mr. Ferdinand E. Kuhn, Alumnus 


Union Umversity 
President H. E. Watters 


Athens College 
Mr. S. R. Twitty, Alumnus 
Umversity of Mississippi 
Chancellor Alfred Hume 


University of Mississippi Medical School 
Dra Je CaGnlley 


Baylor University 
Rev. Austin Crouch, Alumnus 


United States Naval Medical School 
Captain James C. Pryor 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 
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Wittenberg College 

Reverend I. W. Gernert, Alumnus 
University of Buffalo 

Dean Julian Park 


Northwestern University 
Dean R. A. Kent 


Mount Union College 
President W. H. McMaster 


Below College 
Miss Ruth McMurry, Alumnus 


Earlham College 
Mrs. Mae Simpson Barrett, Alumnus 


Otterbein College 
President W. G. Clippinger 


State University of Iowa 
Mr. B. I. Lyon, Alumnus 


Umiversity of Wisconsin 
Professor Charles Foster Smith 
University of Wisconsin, Medical School 
Dean Charles I. Bardeen 


Austin College 
Mr. E. D. Grant, Alumnus 


William Jewell College 
Professor J. P. Fruit 


College of City of New York 
Mr. Bayard S. Cairns, Alumnus 


University of Rochester 
President Rush Rhees 


University of Rochester, School of Medicine 
Dr. Wm. S. McCann 


Saint Stephens College 
President Bernard Iddings Bell 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
President Lucia R. Briggs 


Tufts College, Medical School 
Dean Stephen Rushmore 


Roanoke College 
Reverend Henry Burton Trimble, Alumnus 


Washington University 
Mr. James G. Creveling, Alumnus 


i) 
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Washington University, Medical School 
Professor David P. Barr 


1854 Hamline University 
President S. F. Kerfoot 


Wofford College 
President H. N. Snyder 


1855 Berea College 
Mr. W. D. Weatherford, Trustee 


Pennsylvania State College 
Mr. Walter H. Finley, Alumnus 


Western College for Women 
President W. W. Boyd 
1857 Carson and Newman College 
President Oscar E. Sams 
1859 Birmingham-Southern College 
President Guy E. Snavely 
1863 Sates College 
Mr. Douglas Hilary Corley, Alumnus 
Louisiana Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Professor Leo Joseph Lassalle 
1865 Cornell University 
Dean Robert M. Ogden 
University of Kentucky 
President Frank L. McVey 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mr. Henry A. Burr, Alumnus 


Ottawa University 
Mr. George K. Grant, Alumnus 


Vassar College 
Mrs. Andre Beziat, Alumnus 
W ard-Belmont College 
President J. D. Blanton 
1866 Lehigh University 
Mr. E. E. Reinke, Alumnus 
1867 University of Chattanooga 
President Arlo A. Brown 
1868 University of Illinois 
Dean Thomas Arkle Clark 
1868 University of the South 
Vice-Chancellor Benjamin F. Finney 
West Virgimia University 
Mr. Howard J. McGinnis, Alumnus 


1869 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


The Delegates 


College of Wooster 

Professor Waldo H. Dunn 
Boston University 

Mr. Herbert C. Sanborn, Alumnus 
University of California 

Miss Elizabeth Roberts, Alumnus 
University of California, Medical School 

Dean L. S. Schmitt 
Umversity of Nebraska 

Mr. Leonard W. Erickson, Alumnus 
Stevens Institute of Technology 

Mr. J. M. Heiskell, Alumnus 
Syracuse University, College of Medicine 

Dean Herman G. Weiskotten 
Alabama Polytechmc Institute 

Mr. W. O. Parmer, Alumnus 


Oniversity of Arkansas 
Mr. W. L. Miser, Alumnus 


Arkansas College 

Mrs. Ralph M. Sloan, Alumnus 
Mumeipal University of Akron 

Mr. Eugene Haas, Alumnus 
Virgima Polytechnic Institute 

President Julian A. Burruss 
Texas Christian University 

Professor Will McClain Winton 
University of Cincinnati 

President Frederick Charles Hicks 


Colorado College 
Miss Ethel C. Norton, Alumnus 


Purdue University 
President Edward C. Elliott 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
President Bruce R. Payne 


Park College 
Reverend A. C. Holt, Alumnus 
Southwestern University 
President Charles E. Diehl 


Wellesley College 
Miss Theodora Scruggs, Alumnus 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Dean Charles E. Friley 
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1876 University af Colorado, School of Medicine 
Dean Maurice H. Rees 


Grove City College 
President Weir C. Ketler 


Johns Hopkins University 
Dean Joseph S. Ames, and Dr. William H. Welch, Director 
of the School of Hygiene and Public Health 


1881 Drake University 
Mr. Dan E. McGugin, Alumnus 


1883 Rose Polytechnic Institute 
President Frank C. Wagner 


Umiversity of Texas 
Professor Charles D. Rice 


1884 University of Florida 
Mr. M. R. Hinson, Alumnus 


1885 Byrn Mawr College 
Miss Mary Rachel Norris, Alumnus 


Detroiu College of Medicine and Surgery 
Dean W. H. MacCracken 


Georgia School of Technology 
President M. L. Brittain 


Goucher College 
Professor Lilian Welsh 


Macalester College 
Dean Richard U. Jones 


Mississippi State College for Women 
Professor Martha O. Eckford 


1886 H. Sophie Newcomb College 
Dean Pierce Butler 


Ouachita College 
Reverend E. M. Pipkin 


Galloway College 
President J. M. Williams 


1889 Clark Umiversity 
Mr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, Alumnus 


Missourt Valley College 
Mr. John H. DeWitt, Alumnus 
1890 Agnes Scott College 
President J. R. McCain 


Converse College 
President Robert P. Pell 
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1892 


1892 


1893 


1896 


1897 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1909 


1911 


1919 


1924 
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Henderson-Brown College 
Mr. Charles W. Pipkin, Alumnus 


Rice Institute 

President Edgar Odell Lovett 
Stanford University 

Mr. Wilbur Nelson, Alumnus 
Alabama College 

President T. W. Palmer 
University of Chicago 

Professor Paul Shorey, and Mr. George P. Jackson, 

Alumnus 

Millsaps College 

President D. M. Key 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 

Dean N. A. Pattillo 


A delphi College 
Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, Trustee 


Lincoln Memorial University 
President Robert Orville Matthews 


Texas State College for Women 
Professor H. A. Holmes 


Loyola University 
President F. D. Sullivan 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
President Thomas Stockham Baker 


Florida State College for Women 
Dean Mina Kerr 


Sweet Briar College 
President Meta Glass 


East Tennessee State Teachers’ College 
Miss Maxine Matthews, Alumnus 


Middle Tennessee State Teachers’ College 
President P. A. Lyon 


Southern Methodist University 
Dean Paul B. Kern 


Southern College of the Y.M.C.A. 
President W. D. Weatherford 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers 
President J. L. Cuninggim 
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FOUNDATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


American Academy of Arts and Letters 
Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago 
American Association for the Advancement of Sctence 
Mr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln School, Columbia 
University 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Mrs. Mary Webb Haggard, Registrar of Vanderbilt University 


American Association of University Women 
Miss Mina Kerr, Dean of Students, Florida State College for 
Women 


American Classical League 
Professor Alexander J. Bondurant, University of Mississippi 


American Historical Association 
Professor Albert Burton Moore, University of Alabama 


American Mathematical Society 
Professor Harris Hancock, University of Cincinnati. 


American Medical Association 
Dr. W. A. Pusey, Past-President 


American Society of Civil Engineers 
Mr. Hunter McDonald, Past- President 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Mr. H. Harding Bailey 


Association of American Colleges 
Reverend Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
' States 
President W. D. Hooper 


Botanical Society of America 
Professor L. R. Hesler, of the University of Tennessee 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
President Henry Smith Pritchett 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Mr. Henry Smith Pritchett, Member of the Corporation 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Professor Frank J. Miller, University of Chicago 


Geological Society of America 
Mr. Wilbur A. Nelson, State Geologist of Virginia 


Mathematical Association of America 
Professor Harris Hancock, University of Cincinnati 
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Modern Language Association of America 

Professor George R. Mayfield, Vanderbilt University 
National Academy of Sciences 

Dr. William Henry Welch, Past-President 


National Institute of Arts and Letters 

Mr. John H. Finley, Editor of the Mew Vork Times; and Mr. 

Adolph S. Ochs, Publisher of the Vew York Times 

National Research Council 

Professor Joseph S. Ames, Chairman of Physical Sciences 
Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity 

Mr. Albert Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research 

Dr. Simon Flexner, Director 
John F. Slater Fund 

President James H. Dillard 
Association of Urban Universities 


Dr. William Cline Borden, Dean of the Medical School, George 
Washington University 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
DEAN JOHN BELL KEEBLE, of the School of Law, Presiding: 

This is an auspicious beginning of an occasion not 
only great in the life of this university, but of the entire 
South. It may not be amiss to hint to those who have 
gathered here of the pleasure their presence gives to 
those affiliated with Vanderbilt University as students, 
alumni, officers, and friends. More than this must 
await the greater events of to-morrow. 

Within the fifty years that have passed since the gold 
of a generous New York benefactor was given to aid 
and encourage an impoverished and depressed people, 
marvelous changes have taken place in the South. 

This kindly beneficence was more than a material aid; 
it was an expression of sympathy, the rising sun of hope, 
and a profound stimulus to effort. It is not possible to 
estimate just how far the great achievements in social 
attainments, in industrial and economic progress, are 
attributable to the generosity of Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Nevertheless, it exercised a powerful influence for these 
attainments, and the entire people of the South are obli- 
gated to him beyond their power to pay. 

Since the day that McTyeire, the great churchman, 
brought the message of hope to his countrymen, the 
poverty, the hardships, the industrial chaos of the South 
have become ancient history. This university was then 
an outpost for the education of our people, and to-day, 
still maintaining its post of leadership, it numbers as 
companions many well-endowed colleges and universi- 
ties maintained by private endowment, many state uni- 
versities liberally supported by their citizenship, all 
resting for support upon a system of preparatory in- 
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struction immeasurably beyond anything ever known 
here before. 

Within that fifty years an impoverished people have 
built an entirely new industrial and economic system; 
and to-day, where a helpless population was struggling, 
literally relying upon the supplication, “give us this day 
our daily bread,” our fields are yielding richly at the 
touch of intelligent effort; the leas and meadows are 
echoing with the low and bleat of herds and flocks; the 
earth is yielding its treasures of coal, iron, copper, and 
marble; the hum of the spindle sounds until heard amid 
the textile factories of New England, and the roar and 
belching of the iron furnace has reached the ears of 
Pittsburgh. 

Fifty years ago the only sacred public day was the 
decoration of graves of men who had fought against 
the Stars and Stripes, and now one of the important 
events of this meeting is the dedication of a memorial 
to the descendants of those same men who died glo- 
riously in defense of the honor of that same flag. 

Yet this is the same country; we are the same people. 

It can well be said that these great changes—indus- 
trial, commercial, and political—are largely due to the 
educational institutions that have labored in season and 
out of season to prepare our citizenship to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities of this wonderful age. It is 
impossible to look upon all this change without making 
acknowledgment to the men who are responsible for 
this awakening; to those who, realizing the possibility 
of civilization’s soil, made rich by the blood and bone of 
the North and South mingled together on the battle 
plains, sent their golden coin and their golden wishes to 
aid us; to those stout-hearted men, like Lee in Virginia, 
McTyeire and Garland here, who in those early days 
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had a sublime faith that God would open a way ; to those 
who in later and modern days have taken up the leader- 
ship and have advanced far beyond the limits of their 
official forbears’ vision. 

There is one appeal that should be made to every loyal 
citizen of this section. The material advancement must 
not outrun the intellectual and spiritual. We are obli- 
gated to the founders of our colleges and to those who 
have endowed them to insure to them that the loom and 
the furnace, the fields and the flocks, will never be su- 
preme over the college and the university; that we will 
not give to the world the profitless example of a people 
who have gained the whole world and have lost their 
own souls. 

To the universities themselves, however, comes the 
great challenge—that they must not sacrifice their spir- 
itual power to the ever-encroaching material and phys- 
ical claims. The universities must be the great altar 
upon the horns of which the people may lay hold to pre- 
serve their souls against the destructive greed of mate- 
rialism. 

I introduce to you President R. E. Blackwell, of 
Randolph-Macon College, who will give you the story 
of the struggles and the triumphs of Southern higher 
education in the past fifty years. 
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A SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH DURING THE 
LAST FIFTY YEARS 


By PRESIDENT R. E. BLACKWELL 
Of Randolph-Macon College 


Vanderbilt University has lived fifty eventful years, 
“the most prodigious period of change,” says President 
Eliot, “thro’ which the world has ever passed.” I am 
asked to give a survey of higher education in the South 
during these fifty years. And perhaps it is not unnatural 
that you, Mr. Chancellor, should have asked me to do 
this. Some of your reasons may even be too visible. But 
there are others. I began my schooling in a city public 
school before the beginning of the Civil War. When I 
was driven out of this by General Benjamin Butler, | 
continued my education in an academy of the old type 
till General Grant broke that up. Afterwards I was 
prepared for college in a log schoolhouse by one of Lee’s 
officers. I had finished my college education and was a 
teacher before Vanderbilt University was born, and if I 
had known the “time of my visitation” I might have been 
here in another capacity. If I have not then been a part 
of all that I narrate, I have been a sympathetic onlooker. 
But the real reason may have had to do with an event 
which took place in 1841. In that year Holland N. Mc- 
Tyeire became a student of Randolph-Macon College. 
He graduated, an honor man, in 1844. Among other 
things that he learned at college was that his president 
was a very great man, and when he was organizing Van- 
derbilt University, he chose that president to be your first 
chancellor; and I take it that in asking me to have a part 
in your Jubilee celebration you wish to honor the college 
where Holland N. McTyeire met Landon C. Garland. 

Vanderbilt University was founded at the close of that 
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period of political chaos, known as the Reconstruction 
Era. This Era closed with the withdrawal from the 
South of the United States troops in 1876. Schools draw 
their life from the social and economic conditions of the 
people. What were the conditions in the South at that 
time? Is it possible to make this generation understand 
what they were? One who has lived both in devastated 
France and in defeated Germany might do so; for the 
South had been both devastated and defeated. Our sys- 
tem of labor had been destroyed and none of the desirable 
immigrants that helped to make the wealth of the North 
and the West came South to give us better labor. Most 
of our accumulated capital had been destroyed but there 
remained all our old debts incurred before the Civil War, 
and there were besides new debts piled up by the Carpet- 
Bagger rule amounting to three hundred millions. We 
had to pay taxes for pensions to Federal veterans, while 
none of these pensioners lived in the South to spend this 
money among us. And, still further to add to our dis- 
tresses, there were millions of liberated Negro slaves 
whom we had to learn to live with as citizens—a lesson 
which history threw no light on: and there is no estimat- 
ing the demoralization, political and spiritual, that re- 
sulted from our efforts to learn this lesson. And, worse 
than all, the South had lost one-tenth of her white males 
as a result of the war, among whom were the men who 
should have been her leaders, and many of the most en- 
terprising of those who were left alive had to leave the 
devastated South to find remunerative work elsewhere. 
All the colleges had been closed during the war; all had 
lost their endowments, some even their buildings. 

Under these conditions, what could the people in the 
South be expected to do in education? The public free 
school was not yet. The old classical academy revived ; 
and the people, with a heroism and a faith almost in- 
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comprehensible to us in these piping times of prosperity, 
opened the doors of their colleges, though they had noth- 
ing but the fees of the students to pay professors’ salaries. 
And so bent on getting an education were the young peo- 
ple of the South that in 1875 the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education found almost as many students in 
Southern colleges in proportion to white population as he 
found in the rest of the country, sometimes more. For 
instance, Virginia with fewer white people than Massa- 
chusetts, had 1,359 students in college and Massachusetts 
had 1,558, only 200 more. 

What sort of colleges were these at that time? They 
had no equipment, they had few books in their libraries, 
and they had great numbers of students who would now 
be in the high schools. But many of these students were 
already graduates in the four-year school of War. There 
entered college with me one of Longstreet’s men who had 
been left on the field of Gettysburg as mortally wounded 
and not worth bringing back to Virginia; there were 
three of Mosby’s men, one who had captured the cele- 
brated raider, Blazer, and another who, himself cap- 
tured by Sheridan, had been condemned to be hanged in 
retaliation for some deed of Mosby’s, but had escaped 
the night before the morning set for his execution. An- 
other college mate of mine had ridden with General For- 
rest when he captured a gunboat with cavalry. If many 
of us were unprepared to enter the collegiate department, 
we were not unlike students all over the country, for most 
of the colleges had preparatory departments. In 1875 
there were in the United States 30,000 students in these 
preparatory departments and 26,000 in the collegiate 
department. In the South at that time the United States 
Commissioner of Education finds 7,956 students in the 
preparatory departments and 7,917 in the collegiate de- 
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The curriculum in these Southern colleges, as, in fact, 
in all the colleges in the country, was a very narrow one. 
The subjects were Latin, Greek, mathematics, philosophy, 
some modern language, some science without individual 
laboratory work. Such a curriculum does not demand 
large equipment. In speaking of what a college does for 
its students we teachers are apt to enumerate only the 
subjects we teach and our equipment; but, as Emerson 
says, ‘“You send your children to the schoolmaster and the 
pupils teach them.” Perhaps one of the most potent fac- 
tors in educating the college youth before the Civil War 
and immediately after was the literary societies. All stu- 
dent activities radiated from these societies and they 
furnished the kind of training that was especially 
adapted to developing leaders in the life of the old South, 
and had as much to do with developing the power of 
thinking among the students as any course in college. 
About the time that Vanderbilt was founded, these so- 
cieties began to decline, with the coming in of the Greek 
letter fraternities, which were not organized to foster in- 
tellectuality. Their value, however, may increase now 
that our colleges are becoming more democratic and 
there is more need than in olden times for the cultivation 
of the social qualities. Now this narrow curriculum had 
developed in our old aristocratic South leaders who govy- 
erned the country till 1860, and also leaders in other 
fields like the Rogers brothers, the Le Contes and, later, 
Walter Reed and Walter Page. We were to see whether 
such a curriculum would satisfy the needs of a more 
democratic order. 

Poverty of students is an old story, and there are poor 
students even now. I imagine some of this year’s fresh- 
men even at Vanderbilt cannot sport a Ford. But in my 
day, every student was poor. We did all our own work 
and we had no pocket money. The faculties wisely gave no 
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holidays. We had only one day’s holiday during the year 
and that was Christmas Day, and in all my college life I 
spent only one Christmas at home and that for the one 
day. When fraternities came in, their fees ranged from 
$2.00 to $5.00 a year and our fraternity banquets were 
frequently delightful repasts of sardines and crackers. 
As for our clothes—well, we wore what we could get and 
we wore them as long as we could. Fortunately long 
coats were in vogue and I knew a railroad president of a 
distinguished and formerly rich family who, while 
studying law at the University of Virginia, sewed buck- 
shot in the skirts of his coat so that the winds from the 
Ragged Mountains might not bring him to confusion. 
Some, however, had longings for better things, and am- 
bition finds a way! Thomas Nelson Page while at college 
belonged to a club of half a dozen who had one dress suit 
between them. 

If the modern student pities us because of our poverty 
and the meagerness of our curriculum, what will he say 
when I tell him that we had nothing of that consummate 
outflowering of the higher education of to-day, inter- 
collegiate athletics? Nor did we have any “snap” 
courses, so great was the poverty of our colleges. Of 
course, he may talk with his grandfather and decide that 
all our courses were “snap” courses. I will admit myself 
that youth has always been resourceful in avoiding hard 
studies. We had at that time two kinds of colleges in 
the South, one with a four-year cast-iron curriculum, 
and the other with the so-called elective school system 
of the University of Virginia. Few in the latter kind 
felt called upon to try to take a degree, as to do so they 
had to graduate in some seven or eight “schools,” includ- 
ing Latin, Greek and mathematics. The men in the 
curriculum colleges got degrees, but we said that all they 
had to do was to pay their fees for four years. As far as 
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I could see at that time, there was no difference in this 
respect between Southern curriculum colleges and the 
Northern colleges; for many who were far from success- 
ful students with us went to Northern colleges and grad- 
uated with their class. Yes, I suspect that at all times, 
wise and prudent and human professors have had the 
Godlike quality of “tempering the academic wind to the 
shorn lambs.” 

But if the equipment of our colleges and the curri- 
culum were meager, and if poverty was common to every- 
body and everything connected with the college, the stu- 
dents of that day had as their teachers as fine a type of 
man as the South has ever produced. Many who had 
followed Lee for four years in war followed him in peace 
into the ranks of teachers. Most of these were not as 
technically trained as their successors of to-day, though 
some were; but they were, in the English sense, gentle- 
men and scholars—men who had a background of cul- 
ture, who knew more than their subjects. My Concor- 
dance of Shakespeare was owned by my first professor of 
Chemistry. Many of us to-day would be glad to know 
that the professors of Chemistry that we employ have 
a Concordance of Shakespeare as well as a Ph.D. degree. 
These men also had graduated from that school which 
can produce the finest manhood—war, defeat, poverty. 
Was it not worth much to be taught mathematics by a 
man who had lived in daily association with Robert E. 
Lee as one of his staff officers, or Greek by a great scholar 
who limped across the campus on a leg that had been 
shattered in battle, or Latin by a man who had ridden as 
a staff officer with Stuart around Meade’s army, carry- 
ing with him as a part of his camp equipment a copy of 
Horace, or by one who as an officer under that grim 
general, Jubal A. Early, had risked a court-martial by 
refusing to obey his commander’s order to burn Cham- 
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bersburg, with the remark, “I did not come into Pennsy]- 
vania to make war on women and children” ? 

I am not sure that we thought of these things at that 
time because everybody that we knew had gone through 
the same school of defeat and poverty and had learned the 
same lessons. Years after I finished college I read a 
description given by a Federal officer that thrilled me. 
He told of a long, lanky Confederate officer leading his 
men beyond where the marker now indicates the extreme 
point reached by Pickett’s men up Cemetery Ridge, whuse 
sword, as he mounted the breastworks waving it over his 
head, was snapped in two by a minnie-ball. The hand 
that had waved that sword waved a pedagogue’s ferule 
over me, and would have waved it over President Edwin 
A. Alderman except that, by his time, flogging had gone 
out of fashion. But, after all, having one’s sword broken 
by a bullet, even at the crest of the wave of Pickett’s 
charge, seemed a little thing to our teacher, and seemed 
little to us who were his students, because we knew he had 
four nephews who had been killed in battle and were 
buried within a mile of the school. 

The lower schools for a generation after the War had 
the same type of women teaching in them. Our teachers 
were our teachers, and we did not know that there was 
anything remarkable about them. My attention was first 
called to this matter by educators from New York and 
Massachusetts who came to the South in the eighties to 
lecture in normal institutes. One of these was not satis- 
fied till he had induced some of these Southern women to 
take positions in the Boston public schools. 

So whatever the colleges may have lacked at the time 
that Vanderbilt was founded, they did not lack teachers 
who were inspiring personalities. One of these, Mr. 
Chancellor, was certainly the president of your college, 
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James H. Carlisle, and another the first chancellor of 
Vanderbilt, Landon C. Garland. 

This then was the situation at the end of the Civil 
War: An impoverished people, with colleges without 
endowment, without equipment of laboratories or libra- 
ries, with small faculties of a few men of great person- 
ality teaching the few subjects then in the curriculum. 

It was into the sisterhood of such colleges that Van- 
derbilt came in 1875 with its to-us-unimaginable wealth 
in an endowment of $300,000.00. It scored a victory for 
higher education in its very birth in that it established a 
department of theology; for the Methodist people whom 
Vanderbilt was to serve distrusted that kind of educa- 
tion, fearing that learning would smother the flame of 
piety and inspiration of its ministry. 

The way of advance in higher education was through 
additions to the curriculum, better training of professors, 
broadening of the foundation for higher education with 
the rise of the public free school, increase in the number 
of students, improvement in physical equipment. Factors 
contributing to the development of higher education 
were: the establishment of various kinds of agencies for 
helping our schools, like the Peabody Fund and later 
the Southern Education Board, which grew out of the 
celebrated Conferences for Education in the South, the 
General Education Board, the Slater Fund, the Jeanes 
Fund, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, the Rosenwald Fund, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; the creation of various educational 
associations for standardization of colleges and for 
studying educational problems; the increasing wealth 
of the South and its increasing democratization; and, 
lastly, the Great War. 

In enlarging the curriculum one of the first subjects 
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to be added was English. In the early seventies Professor 
Thomas R. Price had made this study popular and his 
pupils were eagerly sought for in Southern colleges. 
One of the most distinguished of them was William M. 
Baskerville, your first professor of English after you 
established the Department of English. Other subjects 
that were added were history, and later sciences, taught 
by the laboratory method, political and governmental 
sciences and, in time, with the preaching of the doctrine 
of social service (of which we heard nothing in our day) 
the social sciences; much later, owing to the good work 
of such institutions as Peabody College, departments of 
education. Many vocational subjects have been admitted, 
and the end is not yet; for it seems that the colleges are 
being called on to prepare men for every position in our 
modern complex society on the principle that “Whatever 
we may want to appear in the nation must be put into the 
schools.”’ It is to be hoped that we shall remember that 
beauty is a part of life, and have courses in art and music. 
With the expansion of the curriculum came the necessity 
of liberty of choice of subjects for the degree and by 1890 
our colleges had all come to a modified form of the 
elective system. 

In improving the training of professors, the establish- 
ment in 1876 of Johns Hopkins University was an event 
in the history of higher education. Up to this time stu- 
dents who wanted to do post-graduate work were obliged 
to go abroad; for a university in America had meant 
merely a college of liberal arts with one or more profes- 
sional departments. Students were admitted into the 
professional schools with little or no academic training. 
The learned professions were filled with men far from 
learned. When President Eliot in 1870 suggested to the 
medical faculty the adoption of written examinations 
for the M.D. degree instead of the five-minute oral ex- 
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amination by each of the professors, the Head of the 
Faculty answered, ‘Written examinations are impossible 
in the Medical School. A majority of the students can- 
not write well enough.” Many students with little or no 
college education graduated from some of the best of 
these professional schools in one session. Johns Hopkins 
made the first step toward changing this. It did genuine 
post-graduate work and it required for admission into its 
departments graduation from a college. Many of the 
older universities were stimulated by the example of 
Johns Hopkins and added post-graduate departments, 
and the advance in the requirements for professors and 
for admission into professional schools began. In 1875 
there were only 263 graduate students in the whole coun- 
try, sixty of them in the South and thirty-five of these 
in Tennessee. In 1921 there were in the South alone . 
2,571 post-graduate students. 

Increase in number of students and improvement in 
physical equipment can best be shown by statistics. But 
first it may help us to divide the fifty years we are con- 
sidering into periods. The first period ends in 1900. This 
period is the period of memories, sensitiveness, and col- 
lege orations on “The Lost Cause.” But in the eighties 
there sat in the cabinet of the President of the United 
States men who had fought on both sides in the Civil 
War. This was the beginning of the rise of the feeling 
of nationalism in Southern youth; for, in my day, South- 
ern students had no country. We loved our State and 
our State was our country. Even now sometimes when | 
want to say “America did so and so,” I say, “Virginia did 
it.” But when all the great Southern leaders had passed 
away and when a Lee of Virginia, a general in the 
Confederate Army, had worn the uniform of a general 
in the United States Army, and when sons of the North 
and of the South had fought together in the Spanish 
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War, students in our Southern colleges knew that they 
had a country which included all the states of the Union. 
This was a gain for the outlook of students which only 
those can appreciate who have lived their youth without 
a feeling of nationalism. In this period we were still 
fighting, not very successfully, for a free school system, 
but the South was becoming more democratic and had 
begun to be industrial. Progress had been made, as our 
statistics will show, in higher education, but not so great 
in proportion as in the North; for it took nearly thirty 
years of progress in the South to bring our institutions 
up to the point in endowment and equipment where they 
had been when the Civil War began. And all this time 
the North was increasing in wealth by leaps and bounds, 
and as their higher institutions of learning were not 
dependent upon the state, as in the South, but upon the 
benevolence of the people, they were receiving additions 
to their endowments from the increasing wealth of their 
section. The South was increasing in wealth, too, but 
her institutions of learning were not sharing proportion- 
ately in increased endowments. 

The second period, from 1900 to the Great War, was 
the time of the victory for the free school system, for the 
democratization of our institutions and for still further 
industrial expansion. The South was losing its sensi- 
tiveness in the joy of accomplishment, and the institu- 
tions of learning show the influence of this rising tide of 
new industrial and democratic order. 

The third period begins with the Great War. With 
our entrance into the war our educational weaknesses 
were disclosed, and yet our people discovered the worth 
of the higher education, even for winning a war. The 
outlook of our students became more than national. 
They began to have an international mind and to become 
more audaciously self-assertive. It is in this period that 
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we find the greatest increase in everything that makes 
for improvement and advance in education—an em- 
barrassing inrush of students to the colleges, an increase 
in endowments, a keener appreciation by all classes of 
people of the value of education. 

The following table gives the statistics for certain 
items in higher education in the South in these periods 
and shows the progress that the South has made: 


First Period 


1875 1890 1900 
Number Higher Institutions ........... 128 159 NO/47. 
Students in Prep. Departments .......... 7,956 14,552 17,144 
Students in College Departments ........ 7,717 13,084 19,311 
Students in Graduate Departments ...... 60 372 946 
Value Grounds and Buildings 72... . =a. SOS DS) Wa oo ou $36,808,801 
1 Diao lohvpastsaln Oe ooewee Glee A A AAD qe ASAE oon CRO AUIO). se ae $22,304,836 
Wolumess ine lailbraries ren eee ee OZ sa oe 1,876,473 


Second Period Third Period 


1913 1921 
INGmiberebiichersm lnistituclOon sarees eaeae iene eee 230 286 
Studentsein Prepare epantments mye) een eric 21,869 217s 
pLudents ima@ollesem Dena rtime nits msi ein ienrnees 41,055 96,724 
Students in Graduate Departments ........... 124332 Code 
Weanlurs. Crctoysbaroks havel Uehondkebioyers oo nag ans dann as $86,918,578 $192,000,000 
BindOwinenitar yaw eve eae ee rae Neri cern, een ye pane $50,954,100 $117,500,000 
Wolumesain seipraciest i ae i ae el eae eee 3,202,954 SSA Wil 


Let us consider the progress in the South as compared 
with that in the entire country. Between 1890 and 1921 
the number of higher institutions in the South increased 
from 159 to 286 and kept pace with the increase in the 
entire United States. The number of students in college 
departments increased from 13,084 to 96,724, which is 
19,000 students more than the total enrollment in the 
entire United States in 1900. 

The enrollment of men in college departments has in- 
creased from 11,876 to 56,724, an increase of more than 
475 per cent. As for women in college departments 
the enrollment has increased during these thirty-one 
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years from 2,676 to 39,700. That is fifteen times as 
many women students as we had in 1890, and it is more 
than twice as many as the entire United States had in 
1900. 

The number of professors and instructors in college 
departments alone increased from 1,389 to 7,624, both 
the South and the entire United States having in 1890 
one professor for every 10.5 students, and both the South 
and the entire United States having in 1921 one pro- 
fessor, or instructor, for every 12.5 students. 

Within the same thirty-one years the enrollment of 
preparatory departments of our higher institutions has 
increased from 14,552 to 21,737—a relatively small in- 
crease, and especially small for the years 1913 to 1921 
when there was an increase of less than 1,000 in the 
South, though for the entire United States the rate of 
increase has continued to be about 10,000 for each decade 
since 1890. The number of graduate students has in- 
creased from 372 to 2,571, an increase of six and nine- 
tenths-fold, as compared with an increase of eight-fold 
for the entire United States. 

Between 1900 and 1921 the number of volumes in our 
college and university libraries increased from 1,800,000 
to 5,200,000, as compared with an increase for the 
United States from 7,800,000 to 29,800,000, the South 
multiplying the number of its volumes by 2.8, while the 
number for the United States was multiplied by 3.8. 

The enrollment in college departments in Southern 
Negro colleges and universities increased, between 1890 
and 1925, from 653 to 3,764, more than three-fourths all 
the higher institutions for Negroes being, at both of these 
dates, situated in the South. 

The combined value of libraries, scientific apparatus, 
buildings, grounds and furniture for the entire 
United States increased, between 1900 and 1921, from 
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$162,000,000 to $810,000,000. Our figures for the South, 
for the corresponding years, are $37,000,000 and 
$192,000,000. In other words, at both dates the figures 
for the South have been about one-fourth those for the 
United States. Finally, the endowment of Southern 
higher institutions increased from 22.3 millions in 1900 
to 117.5 millions in 1921, gaining slightly over its posi- 
tion in 1900 with reference to the entire United States. 
The recent gift of Mr. J. B. Duke of $40,000,000 to 
higher education will make a great gain in the South’‘s 
gifts as compared with the rest of the country. 

These comparative statistics show astounding advance- 
ment in Southern education. How was this brought 
about? Is not the explanation that the South has got 
back into the stream of influences that have made the 
modern world? It has accepted the ideas of democracy 
and industrialism. The South was as industrial in 1912 
as Massachusetts, but when cotton was made king it be- 
came almost exclusively agricultural. It never had been 
democratic and this appears in its system of education: 
the universities were supported by the taxes of all the 
people, but the classical academies, the ladders to the 
universities, were not free schools and were dependent 
on the fees of the students. The ruling class had no 
desire to establish public free schools. 

Now, to accomplish the results that our statistics show 
have been accomplished it was necessary that the South 
should be both democratic and industrial. Appomattox 
made this possible. It liberated the white man as well 
as the black and left a freer field for democracy. But 
democracy as applied to education came to us through 
the movement for the public free school. This had 
always had some advocates in the South and those people 
rallied to it after ’65, but the free public school came to 
us as a Reconstruction measure, a Yankee notion, dis- 
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trusted by the ruling class, aristocratic in ideals and im- 
poverished by the war and Reconstruction. The South 
has made no more gallant fight than the fight for demo- 
cratic ideals in education. This time there was no Appo- 
mattox, but it took full forty years to win the fight. 

If the free school was a Yankee notion, it was a 
Yankee who gave its friends in the South the means of 
carrying on the war for it. Mr. George Peabody in 1867 
gave a million dollars to help education in the South, 
and added another million in 1869, saying: “This | 
give to the South for the benefit of the whole country.” 
This gift of his not only helped the schools financially 
and thus encouraged local communities to establish 
schools, but it furnished prophets of the new idea in Dr. 
Barnas Sears and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the general secre- 
taries of the Peabody Fund, who, having gifts to give, 
got a hearing everywhere in the South—in educational 
assemblies, in churches, on courthouse greens and in 
legislative halls. They awakened such interest in the 
subject of education that there grew up Conferences for 
Education in the South, which in time became known as 
the Ogden Movement, from Mr. Robert C. Ogden, a 
wealthy merchant of New York. This, in turn, pro- 
duced the Southern Education Board, which went 
out of existence with the coming of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, of New York, which took over 
many of its functions. The Ogden Movement con- 
ducted, for almost a score of years, a spectacular but a 
most successful propaganda throughout the South and 
swept into it all the elements of Southern society, thus 
producing great educational campaigns conducted by 
Southern leaders of a new order. So, by the end of the 
first decade of this century the Southern people were 
committed to the doctrine of giving free education to 
children of all classes, rich and poor, black and white, 
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male and female, and fitting them to perform their func- 
tions in society. This explains the enormous increase in 
high school pupils. There were practically none in 
1875; there were 86,000 in 1900, and in 1921 there were 
550,000. 

To give a free field for the development of the public 
high school there had to be a change in the college en- 
trance requirements. By having preparatory depart- 
ments the colleges were competing with the high schools 
and this competition had depleted the upper classes of 
the high schools and almost destroyed the old academy. 
None of our other institutions was as wise as Vander- 
bilt in fostering the university preparatory schools. And 
it was Vanderbilt that challenged the Southern colleges 
to raise their standards and permit the secondary schools 
to live and prosper. Under her leadership was founded 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in 
the South. But it was making slow progress until a 
most powerful ally came to its assistance. 

I have mentioned as factors in our educational advance- 
ment the great agencies for the development of educa- 
tion in its broadest sense. It was one of these, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
which came to the aid of Vanderbilt in its struggle 
to raise standards of college entrance. By publishing 
the entrance requirements, or the lack of entrance re- 
quirements, of our colleges, it made us and the public 
see that we were “‘slaughtering the innocents” by taking 
unprepared students. As the Foundation did not allow 
any institutions to share its benevolences that admitted 
unprepared students, those that had lively expectations 
of favors to come raised their standards and those that 
had no such expectations saw the wisdom of following 
their example. In my opinion, the Carnegie Foundation 
has done no greater educational service than thus caus- 
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ing the colleges to restrict themselves to college work 
and allowing the high schools to live. Not only were 
college students benefited, but thousands who could not 
go to college were able to get into the high schools, which 
grew up in their neighborhood, an education which was 
equal to two years of college education a few decades 
ago. With the establishment of the high schools higher 
education was for the first time, in the South, properly 
based. 

No account of progress made in education in the South 
would be complete that did not make special mention of 
the work of the General Education Board, of New York, 
founded by the generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 
This was the first organization that could take into view 
the whole sweep of higher education and do whatever 
was wisest “to promote a comprehensive system of 
higher education in the United States.”’ The Board has 
used its means most wisely and among other services has 
greatly stimulated practice in the fine art of giving to 
higher institutions of learning—an art imperfectly culti- 
vated in the South, where the rich patronized the state- 
supported institutions, which did not depend on private 
gifts for their existence. 

In addition to the development of the public high 
school, another striking result of the democratization of 
education has been the enormous development in wom- 
an’s education which our statistics show. Before the 
Civil War there was no occupation for a gentlewoman 
except marriage. After the Civil War she might teach, 
but in 1875 there was no place in the South where women 
were given as good an education as the men. It was still 
thought by those of the old regime that our Southern 
women needed, as one prominent educator of women 
said, “Only enough education to induce the college stu- 
dents who came to see them once to come the second 
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time.’ Now so eager have been our women to get an 
education and so successful in getting it that the fear is 
that male students who come to see them once will be 
ashamed to come again. I was not surprised to learn 
from this week’s “Liberty” that one university has es- 
tablished a course in love and matrimony. On the princi- 
ple again of what you want to appear in the nation you 
must put in the schools. A full description of the course 
is not given, but I am sure a part of a term is given to the 
art of feigning ignorance. Since 1875 a number of the 
very best institutions in our land have been founded for 
women and others have opened their doors to them as 
have all the state universities with one or two exceptions. 

The democratic gospel, like the divine gospel, of 
which indeed it is merely an application, has its acid test 
in what is done for “‘the least.’’ And what has been done 
for Negro education shows to what extent the South has 
accepted the democratic gospel. There were no schools 
for Negroes in the South until after the Civil War, and 
yet, now, in spite of our prejudice against educating 
Negroes, the South has for them thirty higher institu- 
tions of learning that are doing some good college work. 
They have 3,764 college students and 15,000 preparatory 
students. The combined value of their plants is 
$9,000,000, their annual expenses $3,000,000 and their 
endowments $2,769,331. These figures do not take into 
account the great industrial institutions like Hampton 
and Tuskegee and the state-supported industrial institu- 
tions. The total amount spent for Negro education has 
increased since 1910 from twelve and a half millions to 
forty millions, and the annual appropriation from public 
funds from nine millions in 1910 to twenty-eight mil- 
lions in 1925. 

Such have been the results of democratization of edu- 
cation in the South. We have taken up the task that 
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America has committed herself to, the greatest task 
ever undertaken by any nation, the task of giving a 
chance to every child to get an education that begins in 
the kindergarten and goes through the university. To 
do this all the resources of the country must be brought 
into requisition. We need, therefore, both the state insti- 
tutions and the privately-endowed institutions. These 
two will complement each other. Both are not likely to 
be swept into wrong courses at the same time by the 
passion of the hour. The South is basing its hopes for 
its future development on the wise administration both 
of its state institutions and its privately-endowed institu- 
tions, of which Vanderbilt is a noble representative. 

When we consider what the South has accomplished 
in all fields of activities and how the educational pro- 
cesses are being applied to all phases of our life, eco- 
nomic, social, religious, does it not seem that the South 
has made Solomon’s choice, and having chosen wisdom, 
is having the other promised blessings added to it— 
wealth, honor and a more abundant life! 

Mr. Chancellor, I should like to spend the next fifty 
years in teaching these hosts of young people, who also 
have made Solomon’s choice, and are flocking into our 
halls. Much is being said against them as mere pleasure 
lovers, frivolous, irresponsible, breaking over regulations 
which we have made for them and which we think we 
used to observe. But when I see their earnestness in 
things that deeply move them, young men and young 
women fitting themselves for all sorts of social service 
for the betterment of the world that we have brought 
into confusion, I have as high faith in them as [| had in 
their older brothers and sisters who threw themselves 
with such abandon into the Great War to battle for high 
ideals, and the tablets on our college walls show what we 
thought of them. Yes, Mr. Chancellor, I should like to 
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see what the next fifty years will bring forth in our 
Southern civilization. My faith is that when the state 
uses its taxing power to the utmost and when philan- 
thropists catch the spirit of the late Mr. J. B. Duke and 
make, as, he said, it had been his dream always to make, 
‘‘the economic resources of a community administer to its 
philanthropic needs,’ we shall have a democracy that 
will stand the severest tests of time. 

I shall not be an invited guest at the celebration of 
your hundredth anniversary to see what progress Van- 
derbilt shall have made, building on the foundations 
that have been laid in these fifty years, but if I can 
have my will I shall be a spectator—one of that sur- 
rounding cloud of witnesses who have received a good re- 
port through faith, but are not made perfect apart from 
those to whom they have bequeathed the never-ending, 
but eternally alluring task of making men Sons of God. 


Dean Keeble Si 


REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
DEAN JOHN BELL KEEBLE, Presiding: 


Nearly forty years ago there came to this institution 
a new professor. He came to fill the chair of Latin. 
From that time until now he has continuously devoted 
his talents to the end that Vanderbilt University should 
realize the highest hopes and aims of its founders and 
perform a great and noble service in the education of a 
people. 

Thirty-two years ago he was chosen Chancellor, and 
from that time to this he has filled that high place with 
unselfish devotion to duty, untiring effort, and prophetic 
vision. 

The story of advancements under his administration 
is more than a complete vindication of those who or- 
dained him to this priesthood. During this period he 
has mastered the early history of this institution, be- 
come inspired with every noble purpose that guided 
those of the early days, but has dreamed and realized 
far beyond the hopes of those who laid the burden upon 
his shoulders. Not only did he catch the vision of Mc- 
Tyeire and Garland, but he set himself to a greater task 
of visualizing the future. In visualizing the future he 
caught the spirit of the coming generation and laid the 
foundation for an institution that should fulfill not only 
the ideals of its founders, but the great necessities of a 
new educational age. 

With such a dedication of his life, he has, in season 
and out of season, unselfishly devoted all of his talents 
to a realization of these ideals. Bringing to his work 
the attainments of a scholar, the mind of a philosopher, 
his rare business acumen and unselfish ambition for the 
institution, his marvelous power of presentation, and his 
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masterful silence, he has maintained, he has extended, 
he has enriched in material wealth the charge within 
his keeping. 

Through many of the years of this period he has been 
beset with cares and problems from within and without 
that would have crushed a less stout heart. He has 
labored under conditions that no other university execu- 
tive has ever had to labor under, and yet he has tri- 
umphed. 

With the sympathy of thousands of alumni friends 
of the university, yet in the great crises of his adminis- 
tration, he has trod the wine press alone. 

He has given the university the richest endowment 
it possesses—the gold of his life. Its great advance- 
ments, its great service for more than thirty years, is 
the reflection of his own power and sacrifice. 

No man, living or dead, could speak with such author- 
ity upon the retrospect and prospect of this institution 
as the honored Chancellor of this university, and it is 
with a feeling of honor and pride that I now introduce 
to you Chancellor Kirkland, who will speak upon the 
subject, “Vanderbilt University in Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” 
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VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY IN RETROSPECT 
AND IN PROSPECT 
By CHANCELLOR JAMES H. KIRKLAND 
IN RETROSPECT 
I. Years of Beginning: 


The task assigned me varies from that so well dis- 
charged in the paper to which we have just listened. Dr. 
Blackwell’s paper was a history, mine is a story: but a 
story that links itself with the interests of a whole section. 
The work of one institution is typical of many. What 
has happened here has happened elsewhere. Some of my 
distinguished hearers may recall their own experiences 
in the record of Vanderbilt’s career. Perhaps it is this 
universality of appeal that justifies the attempt I am 
making. 

Vanderbilt alumni will follow my narrative with a 
more personal interest. To them this campus is a home, 
and the years that are past have been filled with personal 
experiences that remain more vivid and seem more im- 
portant than educational history. And so, I trust that 
I shall have their sympathetic companionship, even 
though the path we follow is not a national highway. 

Between the years 1870 and 1875 the American college 
was undergoing a transformation. This change was 
expressing itself in stricter admission requirements, in 
expansion of curriculum, in improved methods of science 
teaching, in higher scholarship on the part of faculty, 
and in larger financial resources. During these years the 
great post-bellum development of the West was be- 
ginning. This went on for twenty-five years, financed 
by the East, which was daily growing in riches and 
power. Educational interests in both the East and West 
were feeling the stimulus of material development. 
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It is in this period of national growth and prosperity 
that our story begins. It is a story that contrasts vividly 
with the record of other sections. In the South it was 
the zero hour for education as well as for all other ele- 
ments of civilization. Past foundations had been swept 
away. Educational institutions, formerly prosperous, 
were ina state of collapse. Buildings had been damaged 
or destroyed. Apparatus and libraries had disappeared. 
Endowments were almost or quite gone. During the 
Civil War work in all colleges and universities was either 
abandoned or carried on by a few professors who could 
not enter the army. In the main it was transformed into 
high school work. It is, therefore, from this standpoint 
of utter collapse in material resources and in educational 
standards that Southern institutions began the struggle 
upwards in 1865. The only Southern institution able to 
start promptly on an upward road was Washington Col- 
lege, under the leadership of General Robert E. Lee. 
The magical power of his name drew students from all 
over the South, and gave this institution a prominence 
from 1866 to 1871 that it had never before attained. 

The slowness with which Southern educational enter- 
prises moved in the period between 1865 and 1880 can 
only be understood when we analyze the slowness with 
which all material development moved. The years im- 
mediately following the Civil War were worse than the 
war. From 1870 to 1880 there was practically no prog- 
ress. With 1880 light began to break, and a slow up- 
ward movement was manifest, continuing without 
marked results, however, for twenty years. Even as late 
as 1900 only three Southern states had regained the per 
capita wealth of 1860. In the early years, with which 
we are now dealing, the main purpose of the South was 
to grow sufficient food to feed its population, to start 
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again the wheels of industry, so as to restore a fair civili- 
zation, and reorganize civil government. 

In the territory surrounding Nashville there was a 
distinct dearth of educational institutions after the Civil 
War. There was at that time no State University of 
Tennessee, and the religious denominations had no insti- 
tutions worthy of note. The large tract of land owned by 
the Episcopalians on the Cumberland mountains was 
about to pass from their possession, and would have done 
so save for the heroism of a few leaders like Bishop Quin- 
tard, who began a school so as to comply with the terms 
under which the property was held. Out of this modest 
beginning the University of the South has grown. The 
Presbyterians likewise began an institution at Clarks- 
ville, aided by a few substantial gifts, and by some ap- 
propriations from the city of Clarksville itself. Now 
after the lapse of fifty years this institution 1s coming 
into a larger life and a period of richer service in its new 
home in Memphis. 

At this same time a group of leaders belonging to the 
Methodist Church conceived the idea of starting a uni- 
versity at Nashville, and in 1872 a convention was held in 
the city of Memphis, and a plan projected for organizing 
an institution and for raising the sum of $1,000,000, 
which was deemed necessary for the success of the enter- 
prise. It was further decided that at least half of this 
amount must be raised before a single department of the 
university could be put into operation. This enterprise was 
more ambitious than the others of which I have spoken. 
It was not to begin with a high school, or with a few thou- 
sand dollars to be secured from the city of Nashville. It 
looked to a wider constituency, and expected larger re- 
sources. The name of this institution was to be Central 
University of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The Board of Trust selected covered a wide stretch of 
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territory. Agents were put into the field to try to secure 
the $500,000 needed for beginning operations. But the 
effort to secure this money established, to the satisfaction 
of most of the friends of the new institution, the fact that 
the plans adopted could not be realized. The money de- 
manded could not be secured from the impoverished 
South. 

It was at this time, and under these circumstances, and 
through the personal influence of Bishop Holland N. Mc- 
Tyeire that Cornelius Vanderbilt of New York, gen- 
erally known as ‘Commodore Vanderbilt, was led 
to take an interest in the new institution, and to propose 
a gift of $500,000, afterwards increased to $1,000,000, 
based upon certain definite conditions which he named, 
chief among which was that Bishop McTyeire should 
himself take charge of the enterprise as the personal rep- 
resentative of Mr. Vanderbilt, and as President of the 
Board of Trust, with a power of control that was almost 
absolute. Thus it was that Vanderbilt University sup- 
planted Central University. The dream of an institu- 
tion, built and endowed out of collections from the whole 
South, found a substitute in an institution made possible 
by a great benefaction from the North, from which di- 
rection no one had dared hope for either encouragement 
or assistance. In a day of strong prejudice Vanderbilt 
University was dedicated to the healing of sectional 
strife, and, as Commodore Vanderbilt himself wrote, ‘‘to 
strengthening the ties that should exist between all sec- 
tions of our common country.” Begun and stimulated 
through religious devotion, it was dedicated by its Foun- 
der to a service larger than that of any one sect or section. 


Il. Three Great Leaders: 


In this story of the beginning of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity there are three names that will forever stand out 
conspicuous above all others. Bishop Holland N. Mc- 
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Tyeire was gifted to an unusual degree with a power to 
execute as well as to plan. He was one of the first to 
catch the vision of an institution strategically located in 
Nashville, organized on a high plane, and serving a large 
section of the needy South. He presided over the de- 
liberations of the Memphis Convention. He took only 
a moderate part in the discussions of three days, but his 
influence was the controlling power in the final reports 
that shaped up the deliberations of the body. As he 
helped to organize this work, so he defended it in the 
public press, withstanding the attacks of his own col- 
leagues in the bishopric, some of whom manifested sharp 
displeasure and opposition. 

Without actual experience in educational administra- 
tion, Bishop McTyeire accepted the position forced on 
him by Commodore Vanderbilt, and became the real ad- 
ministrative head of the new university, retaining that 
position until his death in 1889. He was loyal to his 
church, but this did not prevent him from so organizing 
Vanderbilt University as to keep its administration in- 
dependent of ecclesiastical control. Perhaps the most 
fundamental fact in the legal constitution of this insti- 
tution is the provision that the Board of Trust has and 
must exercise supreme power in filling vacancies in its 
own body. In later years this was made the object of 
bitter controversy, but this right of the Trustees was 
confirmed through a unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Tennessee. It is not amiss even in 
this hour to insist that it be clearly understood that the 
right in question was not conferred on the Board of 
Trust by any court decision in 1914. That decision was 
an interpretation of the fundamental law of organiza- 
tion of Vanderbilt University, for which, above all men, 
Bishop Holland N. McTyeire was responsible. 

Working with Bishop McTyeire from the beginning 
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may be seen the commanding figure of Landon C. Gar- 
land. From his graduation at Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege in 1829, he had devoted himself to educational work. 
Of all men in the Memphis Convention Dr. Garland had 
the greatest fund of experience and the greatest variety 
of attainments. He had filled a position as Professor in 
Washington College and in Randolph-Macon College. 
He was later President of Randolph-Macon College, 
Professor and President of the University of Alabama, 
and from 1867 to 1875 Professor in the University of 
Mississippi. In view of his experience in educational 
matters, and his natural wisdom and judgment, and his 
devotion to his church, it was most natural that Bishop 
McTyeire should turn to Dr. Garland for help in draft- 
ing the resolutions of the Memphis Convention, and later 
for putting into operation the new institution at Nash- 
ville, and so he became the first Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. For eighteen years he filled this honored 
position, retaining his position of Professor of Physics 
and Astronomy until his death in 1895 at the age of 
eighty-three years. While Bishop McTyeire was filling 
his place as the great executive of the new institution, 
Dr. Garland was developing the educational work, teach- 
ing in the classroom, lecturing to the students at daily 
chapel, and otherwise bringing to bear on faculty and 
students an influence so potent that it will ever remain 
one of the distinctive factors in the early history of Van- 
derbilt University. 

To complete this group must be added the figure of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the real Founder of the Univer- 
sity in factandinlaw. Mr. Vanderbilt needed but a few 
days to reach his decision in this matter. He saw the 
opportunity for national service, and he recognized the 
supreme ability of Bishop McTyeire. Perhaps it is 
strange that he did not discuss with Bishop McTyeire 
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his plans and purposes. He listened to the story of a new 
institution, about to fail through lack of funds. He 
then quietly committed his propositions to paper, and 
handed them to Bishop McTyeire one evening, when 
Bishop McTyeire, then on a visit in Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s home, was about to retire to his own rooms. In 
that simple and unostentatious way Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity was born. Commodore Vanderbilt probably con- 
ceived his relation to this institution as incidental and 
unimportant. The history of events since that time 
places it in a different light. We now recognize the 
founding of Vanderbilt University as perhaps the great- 
est achievement of his busy life, of more far-reaching 
effect than anything else that he did. Mankind has for- 
gotten that he once owned steamboat lines, and men 
wonder why he was called ““Commodore.” The great 
railroads which he controlled have passed into other 
hands, but the investment of one million dollars in an 
educational institution in the South was a generous deed, 
the memory and influence of which passing years will 
never destroy. 


Ill. Organization: 


The ideals of the Memphis Convention were not lim- 
ited to the establishment of a college. The leaders of 
that convention had definitely in mind a university, 
where students might pursue literary, scientific, and pro- 
fessional studies, ‘‘to an extent as great and in a manner 
as thorough as their wants demanded.” These words 
strike at two definitions of the university; one a union 
of collegiate with professional education, and the other 
an institution for advanced work extending far beyond 
the limits of the baccalaureate degree. These ideals 
were adhered to and developed in the first printed an- 
nouncement outlining work to be given during the col- 
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lege year 1875-1876. Professional work was offered in 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. Literary work was out- 
lined for the bachelor degree and promised for higher 
courses without restriction. It should be remembered 
that at this time Harvard University was just beginning 
the development of its graduate school. Johns Hopkins 
was getting ready to open, as it did the next year, with 
a clear definition of graduate study based on the comple- 
tion of college courses. 

The proposition to establish work at Vanderbilt on a 
similar basis was considered by Vanderbilt Trustees in 
advance of Dr. Gilman’s epoch-making decisions. The 
Vanderbilt Trustees readily saw, however, that neither 
funds nor students were sufficient for so ambitious an 
undertaking in this environment. Loath to give up the 
idea of university work, the Vanderbilt faculty transfer- 
red that name to the later years of the college course, and 
decided that the last two years of college work might be 
properly united with the beginning of graduate work, 
and that these might all be called university classes, 
taught in a different way, and comprising a fuller group 
of subjects. The first two years of the curriculum would 
have been left, if possible, to schools. If the present day 
terminology had been then known the faculty would have 
made a strong argument for the development of junior 
colleges, so as to release Vanderbilt University from any 
obligation to take care of those first two classes. The 
argument for this is well expressed in the first announce- 
ment which indicates the purpose of the new institution 
to throw the responsibility for freshman and sophomore 
classes on the schools of the country. The announcement 
proceeds as follows: “The studies of these years require 
no large outlay for apparatus and cabinets and costly 
furniture; for experimental science is seldom introduced 
in these years. They require nothing but competent and 
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faithful and earnest teachers to carry on the English, 
Classical, and Mathematical studies begun in the Gram- 
mar school.” 

In order to secure students ready for the freshman 
class announcement was made that the University would 
establish friendly relations with academies or schools 
willing to undertake this work; further, that the Uni- 
versity would, if necessary, establish such a school under 
its own auspices at some early date, not on the University 
campus, but in its vicinity, where the influence of the Uni- 
versity might make itself felt helpfully. 

The curriculum decided on provided a rather rigid 
outline of work for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, cov- 
ering three years of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, with 
a moderate amount of English, Philosophy, History, and 
Science. For the degree of Bachelor of Science the course 
was equally rigid, substituting Modern Languages for 
Greek and possibly Latin, and including two years in 
Science work in Chemistry, Physics, and in Natural His- 
tory and Geology. 

The actual experiment of opening in 1875 changed 
somewhat the methods of work set forth in the prelimi- 
nary announcement. A large number of students of un- 
certain and irregular attainments applied for admission 
wanting to study Latin, Greek, English, and Mathe- 
matics, but wholly unfitted even for the freshman class. 
The result was the formation of preparatory classes, and 
the appointment of tutors, and the acceptance of a burden 
which was never desired and never designed. It may 
be said, therefore, that in spite of certain interesting and 
fresh ideas and plans for the new institution, Vanderbilt 
University was by the force of circumstances, by the 
educational backwardness of its environment, and the 
financial limitations under which it labored, forced into 
the regular category of American colleges, as it existed 
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at that time, justifying its name of university only by 
the addition of certain professional schools, and by an 
effort to recognize work for the Master’s degree, which 
was conferred for one additional year of residence and 
study in such subjects as marked the senior year of 
colleges. 


IV. Educational Problems: 


Within the long period that has elapsed since that 
opening year, Vanderbilt University has been continu- 
ously struggling with educational problems, striving con- 
stantly to attain higher levels of life and work, and con- 
tinuously reaching forward to ideals never attained and 
still challenging our efforts. The manner in which Van- 
derbilt University has met and dealt with its various edu- 
cational problems is instructive, and is a part of the his- 
tory of higher education for the last fifty years. We 
shall consider briefly only a few of these problems. 


(1) Admission Requirements: 


The requirements established in 1875 for admission 
to the freshman class of the A.B. course covered several 
years’ work in Latin, Greek, English, and Mathematics. 
They were identical in scope and amount with the re- 
quirements of institutions of high grade in other sec- 
tions of the country. So far as I know, these require- 
ments were the highest then enforced anywhere in the 
South. Without undue boasting it may be claimed that 
the Vanderbilt A.B. degree, as then established, built 
on four years of work with the admission requirements 
indicated, was probably the most exacting course in the 
South for college students, and remained so for twenty- 
five years. It lacked only the entrance requirement in 
History to make it a full fourteen unit requirement. This 
requirement in History was added a few years later in 
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1882. These requirements were enforced by examination, 
and in the earliest catalogues were printed copies of the 
examinations that were set for entrance. The Univer- 
sity likewise printed pamphlets giving copies of exami- 
nations set in the fundamental subjects of Languages 
and Mathematics during the college course. 

From the beginning, therefore, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity was committed (a) to a system of written admission 
examinations of high grade, and to yearly examinations 
or term examinations for class promotion; (b) to a 
standard of work for admission and in college of un- 
usually high grade for that time in the South; (c) to 
the development of preparatory schools able to do the 
work necessary for fitting students for college. In this 
last matter the purposes of the University officials were 
only partially carried out. Unfortunately Vanderbilt 
University had to organize, during its first year of ex- 
istence, preparatory classes, and appoint tutors in Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. This fact is men- 
tioned by the Chancellor in his first report with some 
degree of mortification and embarrassment. The educa- 
tional situation, however, seemed to demand it, and the 
faculty was faced with the necessity of organizing these 
classes or receding from the published requirements for 
the freshman class. These classes were conducted for a 
number of years, but always under protest. They were 
not advertised, and preparations were made for their 
discontinuance as soon as possible. This came about in 
the year 1887. 

By that time it was realized that the almost universal 
practice of conducting preparatory classes was a serious 
hindrance to the development of private and public 
schools throughout the South, and it was believed to be a 
sound educational doctrine that colleges should lead the 
way in abandoning such classes in order to aid in school 
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development. At the time when this step was taken Van- 
derbilt University had 188 students in the Academic 
Department, as the College of Arts and Science was then 
called. With the exclusion of preparatory students this 
number was reduced to 112, a loss of 40 per cent. This 
loss was accompanied by a great improvement in the 
character of the student body. The intellectual life of 
the college improved. Every student seemed to feel the 
change. Higher classes grew larger, and the number of 
matriculates steadily increased. Within four years the 
attendance had gained its normal point, and from that 
time on continued to show increase, in spite of increasing 
severity in requirements for admission. The number of 
students graduating with the A.B. degree was much 
larger, and a distinct transformation in the character of 
the student body gradually resulted. 


(2) Traiwming Schools: 


Of equal importance was the establishment through 
Vanderbilt influence of training schools, designed to pre- 
pare students for college. About the time that Vander- 
bilt University opened, a young man by the name of 
W. R. Webb came to Tennessee from North Carolina, 
and established a private school for boys at Culleoka, 
Tennessee. The traditions of this school grew out of the 
convictions and the previous training of the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Webb. But the requirements of Vanderbilt 
University fitted admirably the ideals of the young 
teacher, and the development of a school such as the 
Webb School played an important part in the prepara- 
tion of students for the freshman class at Vanderbilt. 
Gradually other schools were established following the 
example set by the Webb Brothers and fulfilling the re- 
quirements of Vanderbilt University. Discussing this 
matter in a paper before the Conference for Education 
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in the South in the year 1907, the Chancellor used this 
language: “Within the past ten years ten schools have 
furnished the freshman class with more than 500 stu- 
dents, an average of more than 50 students per year.” 
This, of course, takes no account of the value of such 
schools in preparing students for other colleges, or in 
influencing the lives of young men who never entered 
college. The record of Vanderbilt University in this 
matter is emphasized, because it is thought to be distinc- 
tive and creditable. 

The fight for separation of school and college work 
was made by Vanderbilt almost alone, and maintained 
during a period of twenty years. This separation was 
one of the requirements effective in the organization of 
the Southern College Association in 1894, and at that 
time there were only six institutions in the South willing 
to obligate themselves by such regulations. In the paper 
referred to, read before the conference for Education in 
the South in 1907, occurs this further statement: “‘Un- 
doubtedly the larger part of high school work in the 
South has been done for forty years by institutions not 
calling themselves high schools at all. This work is 
today done by normal colleges, by a whole host of col- 
leges and seminaries for young women, by preparatory 
classes in colleges and universities, and finally by college 
classes themselves in these same institutions.” As proof 
of this statement several instances are cited. One of 
these is an A. and M. College, supported by the state 
and the general government, with more than 700 stu- 
dents, of which number about 600 were really doing high 
school work. In another state, the catalogue of the state 
university seemed to show that if all the students could 
be excluded who ought to be in the high school, the 


number would be reduced from 400 to 100. 
5 
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(3) College Work: 


During all the years covered by these efforts to ele- 
vate requirements for admission, and to provide schools 
able to prepare students for the freshman class, Vander- 
bilt University was also engaged in expanding and im- 
proving its work within the college itself. This was the 
task begun by the «-tion about the year 1870, but de- 
layed in the South fer a score of years. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity has been the mediator between the North and 
South, trying to keep itself well toward the front in its 
own section, and not too far behind when compared with 
more favored institutions of the East. In this way we 
have slowly developed our system of elective studies. We 
have abandoned Latin and Greek as rigid requirements 
for the B.A. degree. We have expanded our corps of 
teachers of the Physical Sciences from a group of four 
to Sixteen, and the teachers or Social Scienceseizom* one 
to twenty. We have tried io maintain high ideals of 
scholarship and severe requirements for graduation from 
the earliest days even until now. 

The South has labored under the misfortune of hav- 
ing for the past fifty years too few standard colleges and 
too many inefficient institutions. Some of these have been 
inefficient through ignorance, others through poverty, 
and others have been openly fraudulent. In the midst 
of this confusion Vanderbilt University has tried to 
sound one clear note, demanding honest work, and sin- 
cerity of standards. We have been the enemy of all 
pretense, subterfuge, and deceit. We have been, and | 
hope we shall remain, ov own severest critic, the true 
friend of all educationai progress in the Southern States, 
not too jealous to admire, nor too selfish to praise. 


(4) Financial Growt”: 


A moment ago it was stated that educational deficien- 
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cies are often occasioned by financial limitations. The 
absence of money, rather than the love of it, is the root 
of most educational evils. In our own history we have 
found that limited financial resources have had a cruel 
control over our intellectual aspirations. 

The gift of Commodore Vanderbilt, amounting to 
$1,000,000, was considerable for that day, but only 
enough for a beginning. Unfortunately, too, there were 
no other sources of help available. Within two years 
Commodore Vanderbilt died, committing these educa- 
tional interests to his son. That son, William H. Van- 
derbilt, died eight years later, having added to the re- 
sources of the University only half a million dollars. 
When we celebrated our twenty-fifth anniversary in 1900 
the total resources of this institution amounted to $2,- 
000,000, of which the endowment was $1,125,000. Since 
that time there has been some improvement. For a few 
years Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, grandson of the Foun- 
der, took an interest in the University. On his death Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt, likewise a grandson of the 
Founder, made contributions for buildings and for en- 
dowment in varying amounts. At the time of his death, 
in 1920, the total sum of his gifts was $1,500,000, as 
much as had been given both by his father and grand- 
father. His brother, Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, in- 
creased the endowment of Vanderbilt University by a 
gift of $100,000. 

During this same period a number of efforts were made 
to bring the work of the University to the attention of 
the alumni, of citizens of Nashville, and of other friends. 
The result was an increase in endowment, in donations 
for buildings, and several bequests. One of these be- 
quests is represented in Furman Hall, our best-equipped 
laboratory. Another was recently received from Mrs. 
Ella Calhoun Foote, and will go to the erection of Cal- 
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houn Hall in memory of her father and his family. 
Still other gifts have brought us the Vanderbilt Stadium, 
Alumni Memorial Hall, and the Neely Auditorium, 
which last three buildings play an important part in the 
celebration of this anniversary. At the present time 
there is available for the work of the College of Arts 
and Science an endowment of about $3,500,000, and an 
investment in grounds, buildings, and equipment of 
$1,500,000. 

More noteworthy still has been the recent development 
of our School of Medicine. When Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity was founded fifty years ago professional education 
required neither endowment nor equipment. All that 
was needed was a group of eloquent teachers and a body 
of patient students. This institution justified its title 
of University by adding to the literary department pro- 
fessional schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine, and 
some years later Dentistry and Engineering. Of these 
neither Law, Medicine, nor Dentistry was expected to 
have any requirements for admission, or any financial 
resources except fees of students. Gradually under the 
compelling force of public opinion, and through profes- 
sional organizations, the requirements for professional 
education have been wonderfully changed, and long and 
arduous training, preceded by a more or less complete 
college course, 1s now demanded for lawyers, dentists, 
and doctors. In medicine particularly has this develop- 
ment proceeded so rapidly and extensively as to chal- 
lenge the attention of the whole world. 

Vanderbilt University had reached the end of its re- 
sources in 1912, and saw nothing in prospect save the clos- 
ing of what had been a very satisfactory and creditable 
medical school. The next year through the generous 
recommendation of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Mr. Carnegie 
made a gift to the School of Medicine of $1,000,000. 
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As further development in medical education made this 
insufficient, the General Education Board came to the 
rescue in 1919 with a donation of $4,000,000. Two years 
later it was decided to move the School of Medicine to 
the West Campus, and to erect a new plant. Thereupon 
the General Education Board and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion united in an agreement to donate each one and one- 
half million dollars for the endowment of the new school. 
This tells the story of $8,000,000 given to our School of 
Medicine from these two sources. At this time, and as 
the most notable part of our semi-centennial program, we 
celebrate the opening of this new plant for the use of 
both the medical school and hospital. 


(5) Omitted History: 


In this brief survey of past years much has necessarily 
been omitted. Some of our distinguished guests will 
wonder how any account can be given of Vanderbilt’s 
past without some discussion of the great legal contest 
that tried men’s souls for nearly a decade, a veritable 
cause célébre, that was followed with greatest concern 
by every university organization in this country. As our 
answer to this inquiry we may say that the present hour 
is too short for so large a theme; that this episode belongs 
to history and must be handled by the historian, and not 
in the superficial words of a brief address. Some of 
our alumni will ask impatiently why nothing has been 
said about Vanderbilt’s athletic record, about our star 
football players, about the great games of the past that 
have immortalized players as well as the University, 
when Vanderbilt beat the Carlisle Indians, tied the 
Navy, played Yale to a standstill, held Michigan score- 
less, and beat Minnesota sixteen to nothing. Others 
will miss from this paper some mention of great names 
besides the three immortal founders. They will recall 
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eminent physicians and surgeons as Menees, Briggs, 
Callender, and Douglas; great scholars and teachers as 
Lupton, Dodd, Granbery, Safford, Winchell, and later 
Vaughn, Dudley, Baskerville, Moore and others. Re- 
calling these names they will, I trust, pay in their hearts 
that tribute which this paper has left unexpressed. Others 
will call the roll of classmates, proudly asserting that 
nothing in the history of Vanderbilt University is more 
glorious than the work done in and through the lives of 
thousands of her children. As their names are called 
answers will girdle the world, sounding back from 
China, Japan, Korea, Atrica~ Europe, South America, 
and from almost every one of these United States, but 
most of all from the South, whose history for the past 
fifty years has been in endless ways brought to richer 
expression through the work done in these quiet halls. 
And so, with apologies for all these sins of omission, we 
turn from the past, conscious of the feebleness of this 
record, and ask you still for a little while to follow us 
as we face the rising sun. 


IN PROSPECT 


The attempt to forecast the future, whether of an in- 
dividual or an institution, is a difficult thing, but not 
necessarily an idle effort. Our daily strivings are in- 
fluenced by visions of remote achievement. Dreams are 
turned into programs and policies. There is one dis- 
tinctive difference between an individual and an insti- 
tution. Every individual looks forward to a time, more 
or less remote, more or less extended, when rest, peace, 
and contentment shall crown the busy years of toil. 
With institutional life the case is far different. In this 
there is no rest, no contentment. On we must go “ohne 
Hast aber ohne Rast.’ In the life of an institution, 
youth is eternal. Thereisnooldage. Oxford is younger 
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to-day than in the first decade of its founding. An edu- 
cational institution is always in the period of Sturm und 
Drang, and life is one series of problems. 

Among the immediate problems of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity may be mentioned the development of our new 
medical school, whose beginning we joyously celebrate 
at this time. We must analyze the needs of this great 
section of our country, in the midst of which we are so 
conspicuously placed. To me there seem to be four out- 
standing tasks to be undertaken: (1) the training of 
competent physicians, willing to render service with the 
devotion that characterized the doctors of the old school, 
to which devotion shall now be added better training and 
superior skill. (2) Connected ‘with this task is the 
obligation to seek out new things, to find the real causes 
of disease, and then hunt intelligently for the remedy. 
These two services are not contradictory nor antagonistic. 
Less dogmatism and more science will not hurt the gen- 
eral practitioner who treats colds and fevers. (3) The 
third task is to build up a school of nursing, with re- 
quirements sufficient to guarantee skilled service in the 
hospital and in private homes, but not so high as to 
create a new profession lifted entirely above the level of 
existing needs and practices. (4) Still another task 
is to build up around the Department of Preventive 
Medicine a public health service that measures its labors 
by national needs and world problems. The South is 
greatly in need of an institution devoted to this task, and 
offers problems for study and fields of investigation of 
unusual attraction and interest. 

Next in order we may mention some immediate prob- 
lems that belong to the College of Arts and Science. The 
recent development of our School of Medicine helps us 
to realize more keenly than ever our shortcomings here, 
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and yet this is exactly the sphere where shortcomings 
ought not to be allowed. 

The work of the College of Arts and Science is fun- 
damental. It is the basis of all professional study. No 
professional school can be self-sufficient. The college in 
its undergraduate and in its graduate work must remain 
the heart of the whole situation, and send its quickening 
life blood into every fiber and tissue. That our work is 
sadly deficient must be apparent to all when we recall 
the meagerness of our total resources already alluded to. 
We are trying to care for a thousand students, with an 
endowment income only half sufficient for the purpose. 
The natural suggestion to reduce our numbers will not 
solve the problem. Our entering class is now subdivided 
and limited. It is composed of various groups. One 
group is of pre-medical students, another of pre-law, 
another of engineering, and still another group is that 
of general college students, divided into young men and 
young women. Not one of these groups can be excluded 
in our organization, and the number of general college 
students must be kept large enough to remain the center 
and focus of all our college life. In other words, we 
cannot entirely turn over the work of this institution to 
the work of pre-professional training. If we are to pre- 
serve its character as a college, we must see to it that the 
facilities for this work are not absorbed entirely by those 
for whom they were not originally intended. Our present 
numbers are about right for an efficient college, and it 
would be unfortunate if for lack of funds we should be 
compelled to make any great reduction. 

Instead of reducing our present numbers the real prob- 
lem is to secure larger resources. While these are needed 
for every field of work, they are especially demanded in 
the field of Physical Sciences, and in that of the Social 
Sciences, and also in graduate work. Expressed con- 
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cretely, we should at once provide two or three laboratory 
buildings, with enlarged facilities for scientific work 
in each and every one of them. We should also provide 
a building for the Social Sciences, and arrange a co- 
ordination of much scattered work in this field. 

A further obligation that Vanderbilt University can- 
not longer ignore is the development of graduate work 
at least on a limited scale. There are many college stu- 
dents in this Southern section that cannot go to Chicago, 
Baltimore, New York, or New England for higher work, 
and yet every college in the South demands higher at- 
tainments for its faculty. The Southern Association will 
not recognize an institution whose faculty is not fairly 
provided with men and women holding the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It seems hardly fair to demand 
what we refuse to supply. Our relation to this work has 
been one of self-enforced negation. We have refused to 
offer graduate courses year after year through the in- 
sufficiency of funds to provide the necessary number of 
teachers. No change in our policy or program would 
have a more stimulating influence on our own life and 
on this entire section than the proper development of 
genuine graduate work. 

Another problem of importance and urgency is the 
policy of Vanderbilt University toward the education 
of women. The tremendous increase in the number of 
college students during the past ten years has not been 
confined to men. Women equally with men are asking 
that provisions be made for them. It is useless to expect 
new foundations of institutions devoted to the higher 
education of women, like Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
The tendency to-day is not toward the foundation of new 
institutions, but rather toward the development of those 
that now exist. Some of these that cannot be easily devel- 
oped are being reduced to the rank and grade of junior 
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colleges. State universities are trying to meet their obliga- 
tions to women fairly and frankly, but not all women 
wish to attend state universities. The same arguments 
that impel young men to attend Vanderbilt University, 
Washington and Lee, and other independent institu- 
tions, influence young women even more strongly. On 
the other hand Vanderbilt University was founded as 
an institution for men. Its general tone and atmosphere 
is that of a college for men and will probably so remain. 
In the midst of these conflicting tendencies the present 
position of women in Vanderbilt University is unsatis- 
factory. No special provisions are made for their living 
conditions, and even their educational guidance has been 
neglected. Vanderbilt should either do more for young 
women or refuse to admit them at all. This latter policy 
will no doubt be advocated by some, but it seems impos- 
sible so long as Vanderbilt University maintains its 
present relation with the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. We cannot receive 150 young women for par- 
tial work from that institution, and shut our doors 
against the daughters of Nashville, or other girls of the 
South, that ask the same privilege. For these reasons | 
have advocated the establishment of a woman’s college, 
not independent, but as a part of our regular college sys- 
tem, offering admission to double the number of women 
students we now receive, providing a home, recreation 
halls, and class rooms for instruction in all elementary 
and non-scientific subjects. The investment of half a 
million dollars in a building, and an endowment of one 
million dollars would enable us worthily to fulfill this 
acknowledged obligation, and would bring great joy and 
comfort to a considerable group of our students and 
alumni. 

Another perplexing problem of the immediate future 
relates to dental education. The importance of dentistry 
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as a profession has always been recognized, but the close | 
relation of dentistry to medicine is a discovery of recent 
years, and has meant as much for medicine as for den- 
tistry. Partly as a result of this discovery and partly 
because of the general upward trend of professional edu- 
cation, the requirements of dental schools have been made 
more difficult year after year, until a condition has re- 
sulted that threatens the life of many schools of den- 
tistry throughout the whole country. 

The epoch-making study of medical education made 
by Mr. Abraham Flexner many years ago resulted in 
the closing of some schools, but in the generous support 
of a large number of others by philanthropic boards. A 
similar study of dentistry has been recently completed 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation by Dr. 
William J. Gies, of New York. This study will result 
in rapid advancement in requirements and in the closing 
of institutions that depend on private endowment, unless 
larger funds can be forthcoming for dentistry, as was 
the case for medicine. 

When private endowed institutions withdraw from 
this field the state institutions will alone be left. The 
states have never adequately provided for medicine. Even 
now legislation is threatening at many points against the 
whole system of medical education built up in a genera- 
tion. It is, therefore, quite unlikely that the states will 
respond to the educational appeal of the study made by 
Dr. Gies. It is because of this conviction that Vander- 
bilt University looks with more than ordinary concern 
at the possibility of being compelled to discontinue a 
professional department that has rendered such excellent 
service in years that are past. It would seem that this 
institution is just now in position to render the finest 
possible service by the establishment on a really scientific 
basis of a school of dentistry that will train dental sur- 
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geons rather than mere technicians. To do this Vander- 
bilt needs only one building to be added to the present 
great medical plant, and a moderate endowment to pro- 
vide for special teaching in such subjects and of such 
character as it is impossible to supply through the medi- 
cal laboratories. We are frank enough to say that Van- 
derbilt University covets this additional service as an 
integral part of its professional organization. 

But my paper is growing long, and perhaps weari- 
some, and the subject of Vanderbilt in Prospect is far 
from exhausted. Nothing has been said of our School 
of Law, now anxiously awaiting the erection of a build- 
ing suitable for its growing needs, nor of our School of 
Religion, so definitely called on to serve the South in that 
spirit of broad sympathy suggested by Commodore Van- 
derbilt at the time of his first gift. But leaving these 
things aside, we must find a close for this paper. 

Vanderbilt University faces the future with confidence. 
If it was possible to survive the barrenness of our first 
twenty-five years, we ought not to fear any future trials. 
Today we stand side by side with many sister institu- 
tions of this great Southland. We feel a strength in 
such fellowship. The isolation of the first years of our 
history has passed. The South is growing in wealth. 
As we have shared the limitations and poverty of the 
South, so we hope to share in her growing prosperity. 
We must contribute to her material development. We 
must make her fields richer, her industries more pros- 
perous, her cities more powerful, and more beautiful; 
but better than this, the colleges and universities of the 
South must preserve her spiritual and intellectual ideals 
and the old traditions of public service. We must stimu- 
late a broad culture, scientific habits of thought, and 
scholarly attainments. These things we shall do without 
haste or impatience. The answer to the episode at Day- 
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ton is the building of new laboratories on the Vanderbilt 
campus for the teaching of science. The remedy for a 
narrow sectarianism and a belligerent fundamentalism 
is the establishment on this campus of a School of Re- 
ligion, illustrating in its methods and in its organization 
the strength of a common faith and the glory of a uni- 
versal worship. 

As our final word we declare our faith in a future 
more glorious than the past. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing are immortal. We, whose lives are consecrated to 
services such as these, measure not our labor by material 
standards. All nature is our temple, all truth our creed, 
all the world our field, and all time our life period. 
Parties may pass and repass, thrones may totter and fall, 
kingdoms may wax and wane, but universities and their 
work abide,—more permanent than any other social or- 
ganization of man. They record their achievements in 
the history of world progress, and in the story of world 
conquests. They wear the crown of a thousand con- 
flicts, and of their kingdom there is no end. 
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PURPOSE IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


By MR. ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
Of New York 


In the brief paper which I shall present I cannot un- 
dertake to discuss thoroughly the problem of the Amer- 
ican college. I must, therefore, state explicitly that, 
with our history, situation, and needs, I realize that the 
college is necessarily a complex organization, perform- 
ing several functions. I am compelled to restrict myself 
to a single question, partly because, as things now stand 
with us, it is of great importance; partly because, what- 
ever may be said, it is in practice very much neglected. 

Let me, in order to save time, plunge in medias res. 
Ask cultivated Frenchmen the end and aim of the French 
lycée; you will get a definite and uniform response. 
Ask cultivated Germans, Swiss, Austrians, Scandina- 
vians the end and aim of their respective gymnasia; you 
will get a definite and uniform response. You will be 
told that the secondary schools on the continent are 
charged with the responsibility of selecting, equipping, 
and training capable minds, utilizing in the process the 
accumulated and accumulating intellectual and esthetic 
treasures of the race. The answer will be, I say, defi- 
nite and uniform; and it will invariably emphasize two 
factors—the accumulated treasures of the race embod- 
ied in language, history, science, art, and the intellec- 
tual capacity of the student body. I do not mean to im- 
ply that no dullard ever enters or worms his way through 
a French lycée or a German gymnasium; I do not mean 
to imply that the net is so skillfully cast that no brains 
remain outside; for such is—alas!—not the case. I do 
not even mean that the total function of a secondary 
school stops with the selection and training of brains. 
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But I do mean this: that the selection and training of 
brains is the avowed and deliberate object of the conti- 
nental secondary-school system, and that, on the whole, 
to this recognized task these schools in practice address 
themselves. 

Now, let us come home. Ask American college ad- 
ministrators the end and aim of the American college; 
you will get nowhere. The answers are not only va- 
rious, but vague. Make a collection of the avowed ob- 
jects and turn from them to the college catalogues; try 
to figure out some necessary or actual connection be- 
tween the different things colleges are supposed to do 
and the apparatus of courses, discipline, and standards 
by which they are meant to be achieved; you will in 
large measure have your labor for your pains. Observe 
what takes place in college—the kind and number of 
students who are admitted, the activities which excite 
enthusiasm, the way in which students muddle along 
from subject to subject—and you will be a clever person 
indeed if you find a formula which will correspond, how- 
ever roughly, to the facts. 

The difference between the continental and the Amer- 
ican situation goes deep, and I point it out because, what- 
ever be the defects of the European schools (and they 
have serious defects) and whatever the merits of the 
American college (and the American college has genuine 
merits), at bottom the Europeans have, in my opinion, 
seized a truth of which we have let go. They are, from 
the standpoint of our own serious need at this moment, 
right; while we are, from the standpoint of our serious 
need, more or less wrong. 

Secondary education in Europe is seriously motivated. 
It has, to be sure, its faults; but it is at least exacting, 
selective, solid, and definite. And it counts; for you 
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cannot enter the university, a profession, the army, the 
state service, without it. Family pride and public senti- 
ment take education seriously. Culture and training are 
on the continent socially esteemed—that is, long tradi- 
tion and the people who really have the “say” attach to 
them a high value as against other things that men value; 
and because they are thus valued the schools try to pro- 
duce them, and are allowed—nay, even compelled—to 
aim at them. Higher education tends, therefore, to be 
restricted to persons who possess ability and earnest- 
ness. Asa result, students learn how to work and edu- 
cated men are—educated. 

All this is very different in America. For practical 
purposes, schools and colleges are wide open. Family 
pride, public sentiment, and social organization do not, 
on the whole, compel intellectual exertion or attainment. 
There is as yet no tradition, and the people who really 
have the “say” attach the higher values to other things 
than culture and training—to wealth, power, fun, 
speed—largely for the sake of exhilaration or exhaus- 
tion as such. Intellectual distinction is but slightly val- 
ued. Widespread prosperity has had the very opposite 
effect of Scottish poverty, for the whole family can in 
America go to college instead of making sacrifices in 
order to select and to educate the most promising mem- 
ber. To be sure, in recent years such floods of students 
have been poured from the sketchy new high schools into 
the colleges that standards (so called) have been raised 
for the purpose of excluding the less fit; but students 
have found that they can beat the game through tutor- 
ing or otherwise before they enter college and after. 
Somewhat similarly, university professional schools, in- 
undated with applications, have, decidedly on paper and 
to a considerable extent in fact, elevated their stand- 
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ards; but, none the less, the modern languages and sci- 
ences which professional schools try to force their pro- 
spective students to study while in college are not learned ; 
and no American professional school has, I believe, yet 
candidly informed the American public that our colleges 
do not efficiently teach the very subjects which their own 
program presupposes—that, in other words, with all our 
improved college facilities, a professional school cannot 
enforce its requirements without ruinously depleting its 
numbers. 

These are rapid generalizations. I hasten to add that, 
had I the time, I should try to give the reasons for the 
conditions described, and I should also qualify my 
Sweeping statements. For example, I have no doubt 
that an able boy can get an immensely better education 
in an American college to-day than at any previous 
time; and a not inconsiderable number are, I believe, 
getting it. And, had I time, I should give a not unhope- 
ful explanation of the disquieting phenomena which I 
have roughly characterized; for it is easy to discover 
why Americans—men and women, boys and girls—at 
this particular moment of our national development 
should be so largely bent upon having a good time and 
why the colleges are so largely fitting students for our 
naive and childlike type of life rather than “fitting men 
to make life fit for men,” as a serious and gifted young 
friend of mine puts it. But I have now neither time nor 
opportunity to enumerate or to expound qualifications 
and exceptions. I want merely in the baldest way pos- 
sible to call attention to a contrast, whatever the expla- 
nation. I have said that on the continent educated 
men—men who have passed through the gymnasium and 
university—are, as a rule, educated. Well, in America 


there is no necessary presumption that a man who has 
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had a college education is educated at all. He may be, 
but relatively few are. I do not deny that he is apt to 
be a fine, wholesome fellow; I do not deny that a clumsy 
process of selection renders it likely that boys who have 
passed through college will in many cases do better in 
law, medicine, perhaps also in business, than boys who 
have not had four years in which to get older. I stick 
to my statement: in so far as education means trained 
intelligence, knowledge, and power, a college education 
in America does not necessarily imply either thorough- 
going training of intelligence or mastery of any impor- 
tant field of knowledge. Nor has any college as yet any 
reliable way of indicating to the public which of its grad- 
uates possess trained intelligence and knowledge and 
which of its graduates possess little of either. 

Our college administrators are, I suspect, not unaware 
of this fact. To their perception of it one may in part 
attribute the emphasis they so often lay on citizenship 
and character as ends of college education. I turn from 
such ends—citizenship, character, and the rest—to the 
college catalogue. I find page after page describing 
courses in every imaginable subject. But there is noth- 
ing that explains to me how this, that, or the other 
course—how this, that, or the other combination of 
courses—will make a better citizen or a finer character. 
Let us be honest with ourselves. The college undertakes 
to teach Latin, Greek, physics, mathematics, German, 
or what not. In this undertaking the faculty are not 
thinking of citizenship or character. They are thinking, 
and very properly thinking, of knowledge and intelli- 
gence. They speak of teaching subject-matter, because 
every one knows that thus they are presumed to train 
the mind, to store it with fruitful knowledge, to develop 
appreciation of what is beautiful, sound, and true. 
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Grant me, if you will, that this—the training of 
minds—is the most serious and important object to 
which the college can address itself; that for this teach- 
ers, laboratories, and library are really provided. Does 
it follow, need it follow, that colleges are indifferent to 
character and citizenship? By no means. ‘‘Conduct,” 
says Matthew Arnold, “is three-fourths of life; and as- 
suredly educational institutions are not going to be in- 
different to anything that bulks so large as that. But 
character and citizenship simply cannot be made the 
specific ends at which instruction and study aim, either 
in the college or anywhere else. Character and citizen- 
ship are, at college as everywhere else—in the home, in 
the elementary school, in business life, in social rela- 
tionships—by-products of the standards of intercourse 
set up and maintained by the group. It is nonsense to 
pretend that colleges are endowed, that laboratories and 
libraries are provided, to train boys in character and cit- 
izenship; colleges are endowed, laboratories and libraries 
are provided, to select and train intellects; but the con- 
ditions under which faculty and students live and work— 
these must be such that, while the college is doing its 
peculiar and proper job, the training of minds, fine ideals 
of social and individual relationship are exemplified. 
And in this incidental fashion the college makes a con- 
tribution of inestimable importance to conduct—to that 
which, if Arnold is right, is three times as important as 
the objects which by direct and definite effort colleges 
can achieve in the realm of knowledge, taste, and skill. 

May I, then, assume that the peculiar business of the 
college—the thing that can be done at college and prac- 
tically nowhere else—is to select and to train intelligence, 
though I do not for a moment pretend that this is the 
only thing that ought to happen at college? Youth 
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should lead a happy life, should in a reasonable and civ- 
ilized fashion enjoy games, should develop high ideals of 
personal and civic conduct. And the intellectual work, 
which colleges are established to do, should be carried 
on under conditions that make for fine and healthful 
living. But colleges are not founded and supported in 
order to make a fortunate group of boys and girls happy, 
in order to promote and organize sport—no, not even in 
order to cultivate fine social relations and attitudes. 
And whenever the incidentals become anything else 
than incidentals, whenever happiness or sport or fine 
personal and social relations are more highly esteemed 
than the selection and training of intelligence, then some- 
body’s time and money and talents are going to waste. 

The selection and training of intelligence—that, then, 
is the urgent college task; and that, as conditions within 
and without the college now are, is the task that in my 
judgment is being altogether too imperfectly accom- 
plished. I hasten to add that, conditions being what 
they are, the task cannot at the moment be accomplished 
on a large scale. But the time will come—perhaps, as 
we speak, it is imperceptibly coming—when colleges will 
more and more have to address themselves to this task, 
as continental schools have, on the whole, long been do- 
ing. And it will hasten the advent of that day if here 
and there some college, at whatever sacrifice, dares even 
now to address itself to this task. 

Under such circumstances the college would, I believe, 
make an inventory of its resources and opportunities and 
would endeavor to organize these with distinct reference 
to the structure of social and professional life and the 
capacity of the individual student. It would say: “Mod- 
ern life is a very complicated affair; more and more it 
depends not only upon character, but upon intelligence. 
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Educated persons undertake to function in definite and 
specific ways in this complicated modern social struc- 
ture. Some of them want in their mature years to be 
scholars; some of them want to be physicians; some, 
lawyers; some, artists; some, engineers. What are col- 
leges to do about these things?” 

In the old days one could wait until maturity to decide, 
if one so chose; and, having then decided, one could enter 
a laboratory or a law school or a medical school and 
without more ado take off one’s coat, roll up one’s sleeves, 
and go to work. Alas, those halcyon days are gone! 
When a young man at, say, two and twenty walks up to 
the registrar’s desk at the medical school, he is nowadays 
asked: “How much do you know of physics, chemistry, 
biology, German, and French?” And when the anat- 
omist or the physiologist begins his lectures, he takes 
for granted that his students have been grounded in 
these subjects. The law student once conned his Black- 
stone or Story as if it were a kind of revealed religion, 
unchanging and unchanged; but—alas!—nowadays the 
professor of law tells him that, as economic and social 
conditions change, there must be revision, however cau- 
tious, of the rules, principles, and standards of judicial 
decision; that constitutions and statutes, though their 
letter remain the same, mean different things in new 
circumstances; and that, as social and economic changes 
are taking place with startling rapidity, courts and law- 
yers are hard put to it to make the requisite adaptation 
without undue sacrifice of certainty and continuity. 
The teacher of law, therefore, speaks, or should speak, 
as if his students were interested in history, economics, 
and sociology, and knew something of them. Something 
similar, though perhaps the connection is less clear, holds 
in reference to the future minister or clergyman. He 
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needs, obviously, to be so equipped that in the school of 
theology he can understand the history and essential na- 
ture of the documents and the ideas out of which reli- 
gious beliefs and practices have developed. In addition, 
it would seem that a purpose would be served if those 
who speak with authority in matters touching religion 
had been made aware of the light thrown upon the phys- 
ical world by biology and geology, and upon the social 
world by archeology, economics, and sociology. And 
so one might go on to one type of organized intelligence 
after another. Well, when and where is the student 
of medicine to learn science and modern languages? 
When and where is the prospective lawyer to learn his- 
tory and economics? When and where is the prospec- 
tive physicist to learn mathematics? When and where 
is the prospective Orientalist to learn Latin and Greek? 
And what on earth is the elective system meant for? 
Why should colleges have expanded and diversified their 
facilities at such enormous expense, unless some continu- 
ous and serious intellectual purpose was to be served? 

I cannot rid myself of the notion that as these va- 
rious subjects are all taught in college, as boys and girls 
are free to select what they study, it would, at the very 
least, not be a waste of time for the prospective medical 
student, law student, chemist, linguist, to learn—really 
to learn—at college the things he is bound to know, the 
things he will be presumed to know, the things that, if he 
does not then learn, he will hardly get another favorable 
opportunity to learn as long as he lives, and that he 
should learn them in such wise as to train his intellec- 
tual powers at the same time that he makes valuable 
mental acquisitions. And if this be, on the intellectual 
side, the important end to be attained, ought not colleges 
to be so organized that students, instead of floundering 
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from course to course and from year to year, lost in the 
mazes of a menu out of which they cannot possibly know 
how to construct a square meal, may focus their main 
efforts on an important goal and actually reach it? 

Is the word “floundering” too severe? Precautions 
are indeed taken that aim to secure a certain ordering 
of effort. Every student must take subjects of supposedly 
general value; no student may take B unless he has 
previously taken A. Concentration and dispersion are 
so nicely adjusted that the student is expected to hit a 
bull’s-eye and simultaneously make havoc in a covey. 
Nor are these devices characteristic of the college only. 
They have previously been employed in the high school, 
to some extent in the grammar school—often, indeed, 
in the same subjects. On the whole, with what result? 
American students have nibbled at more different things, 
at more different kinds of things, and at more different 
periods, than any other students on earth. It would be 
hard enough to extract anything substantial from this 
sort of feeding if an atmosphere of intellectual serious- 
ness prevailed, but the intellectual atmosphere is not 
serious. Hence, thoroughness is all but impossible. 
They have studied physics, American history, French in 
the elementary school, again in the high school, again in 
the college. How much does it all put together amount 
to? Why, a college graduate going into high-school 
teaching is rarely scholar enough to do his subject jus- 
tice! I cannot but think that, whatever the reasons 
which lead to the repetition and dispersion of effort in 
high school and college, we should be better off if in 
both high school and college students did fewer things, 
and did these so continuously and so thoroughly that 
they might achieve a relatively substantial result in some 
relation to a definite ultimate purpose. This, then, is 
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my plea—a plea for intellectual purpose—continuous, 
solid, leading somewhere—in the American college, and, 
by the same logic, in the American high school. 
Convinced of the importance to the student, both at 
the moment and subsequently, of timely preparation for 
his life’s work in these days when one’s life’s work 
reaches back into adolescence, I am, however, far from 
believing that a man’s means of livelihood and his spe- 
cific social function exhaust his personal significance. 
It is, I think, a justifiable criticism of the best that our 
colleges and professional schools now produce—that, 
excellent though they be in their individual fields, they 
compare, in general culture, unfavorably with their 
contemporaries in England, France, Germany, or Scan- 
dinavia. I am, therefore, the last person to argue that a 
main or ultimate purpose is the only thing that education 
needs to promote, or that its attainment makes a culti- 
vated man. All men, and especially all educated men, are 
more than their professions or jobs. They are, for ex- 
ample, animals, and, hence, need and should enjoy phys- 
ical existence—golf, football, tramping; they are social 
beings, and, hence, need and should enjoy mere human 
contacts—whist, chess, conversation—though, with the 
passing of wine and the threatened extinction of tobacco, 
it is not going to be easy to keep up a high level of casual 
talk; they have an esthetic sense, and, hence, need and 
should enjoy music, art, poetry. iNo one human being 
can develop in all these directions, but education should 
deliberately allow for random development in some di- 
rection or other. Thus, while the college promotes the 
major purpose which I have described, it must also offer 
every individual stimulus and opportunity to develop him- 
self physically, mentally, esthetically in other directions. 
This seems a “tall order” at the moment, for it seems to 
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call for a cultural background, which we shall build up, 
if at all, only in the course of many years. Even so we 
might, if acutely aware of the facts, do better than we 
do. An improved secondary school would greatly help; 
but without waiting for that, a college that really dared 
and was financially able could select a student body so 
well trained that the program outlined would be more 
or less practicable. 

Is such a procedure “democratic?” Sooner or later 
some one will object on the score that it isn’t. Well, it 
all depends on the way you conceive democracy; and, 
indeed, on the way one conceives democracy the outcome 
of American civilization depends. Underlying my en- 
tire argument runs the assumption that democracy is 
not a matter of numbers or lung power at all. Democ- 
racy requires trained and superior intellectual leader- 
ship. Without deference to superior knowledge and 
training, it cannot lead anywhere except into the jungle. 
“One man is as good as another, if he is; but not other- 
wise,” says Dr. Buttrick. To the extent that the colleges 
level down, they injure and frustrate democracy. De- 
mocracy is most truly served when all artificial barriers 
and advantages have been eliminated—wealth as well as 
poverty, race, color, every imaginable biological accident 
and social prejudice—and if an aristocracy of genuine 
talent and training thus recruited is not only developed, 
but suffered to lead. The colleges will be thoroughly 
democratic and democracy will promote good works to 
the extent that they are dominated by ability and seri- 
ousness. 

I wonder whether I have up to now conveyed the im- 
pression that I should like colleges to be open only to 
those intending to enter one of the recognized learned 
professions. Not at all. Scholarship in any field, sci- 
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ence and art for their own sakes, and teaching are as- 
suredly as worthy, perhaps more so. A youth, inter- 
ested in classics or music or mathematical physics, will 
be as much at home in a college animated by intellectual 
purpose as a youth expecting to be an engineer, lawyer, 
or doctor. I am pleading only for seriousness of intel- 
lectual purpose, and seriousness of intellectual purpose 
is not inconsistent with playfulness—that delightful 
vitality and variety of interest and outlook of which, 
for example, the late Sir William Osler was so striking 
an embodiment. To those who fear that specific and 
intense devotion to the study and practice of a profession 
is incompatible with broad culture and a lively per- 
sonal and civic sense, I commend the example of Sir 
William Osler, whom Dr. Cushing has in his recently 
published biography actually recalled to life. 
Culture—for the second time in this paper I find my- 
self using the term over which so many bloody wordy 
battles have been fought. The extension of human 
interest resulting from the development of the inductive 
and experimental sciences has deprived culture of its 
singleness of meaning. A nation’s stock of ideas and 
achievements in art, science, philosophy, manners, in- 
dustry—this is its culture. Into this vast treasure we 
perforce sink our shafts at different points; but, mind 
you, we sink them—we do not merely dabble here or 
there on the surface. And we are cultivated, if we are, 
not because we have sunk them at this point rather than 
that, but because we have sunk them broadly and deeply. 
Erasmus, steeped in the classics, but utterly oblivious of 
what was contemporaneously taking place in science 
and geography, was a cultivated man; so was Shake- 
speare, despite his “little Latin and less Greek;” so each 
in his own way were in our time Huxley, Pasteur, Bill- 
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roth, Matthew Arnold. They were not cultivated be- 
cause they respectively knew Latin or Greek or biology 
or literature; they were cultivated because they had mas- 
tered large, though different, fields of human thought 
and endeavor—had mastered them so thoroughly that, 
aside from their special intellectual interests, they saw 
life broadly and saw it whole. A genial, tolerant, com- 
prehending, flexible sense of the variety and richness of 
life may thus be variously derived. Different persons 
get it from different sources—one from the study of 
ancient civilizations, a second from literature, a third 
from contemplation of the heavens, a fourth from pon- 
dering the infinite complexities of the organic world. 
The pursuit of definite intellectual purpose characterizes 
the educated man; but purpose must be broadly con- 
ceived, it must be seen in relation, it must be tolerant of 
other purposes, it must be sympathetically and intelli- 
gently responsive to other interests, if education is to be 
elevated to the status of culture. 

I have spoken critically—some may say that in my 
haste I have spoken harshly—of secondary and college 
education in America. Let me repeat that, as I have 
already been at pains to say, I am not unaware of the 
fact that ‘‘there’s a reason.” And, aside from this, I 
am also aware that there are numerous exceptions to the 
general trend with which I have had mainly to concern 
myself. Not all American students and teachers are 
victims of the crazes—fun, wealth, speed, publicity, and 
comfort—which mark the outer aspect of American 
life. But if the picture is to be changed, if our vast re- 
sources, human and material, are to tell effectively in 
behalf of civilization, the college must adopt a militant 
attitude. It cannot swim with the current. It must at- 
tract to its service more men and women endowed with 
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exceptional spiritual and intellectual powers. Now, 
with all the tremendous increase of American wealth in 
recent years, with all the increase of college endowments 
in the same period, the lot of the college teacher is, on 
the economic side, relatively, hardly more attractive to- 
day than a generation ago; it may be, relatively, less © 
attractive; it certainly compares unfavorably with the 
lot of the football coach. I should deprecate any man’s 
becoming a teacher because it pays. But it must, never- 
theless, pay well enough to give the teacher the condi- 
tions in which he can grow; it must give him leisure, 
books, opportunity for study and recreation. To a start- 
ling extent the college teachers of America are now part- 
time in the academic sense. Their salaries do not sup- 
port life at the level at which they can develop and be 
efficient instruments in the taming and civilizing of 
American youth. They are, therefore, forced to eke out 
their salaries by all sorts of routine jobs. In conse- 
quence, the academic career is bleak and unattractive, 
whereas it should be warm and inviting. Perhaps many 
professors are now paid what they are worth; many, 
assuredly, aren’t. The absence of adequate resources 
forces the administrator to stand, as one college presi- 
dent remarked to me, at the bargain counter, instead of 
venturing into the open market, to which inevitably abil- 
ity and often devotion drift. I have little interest in 
academic expansion as such; I have no interest whatever 
in providing for larger numbers and little concern at the 
moment for the quick growth of new and expensive 
specialties. I regard athletic frenzy as only another 
illustration that nature abhors a vacuum—an intellec- 
tual vacuum in this instance. But I am profoundly con- 
cerned that the great established fields of intellectual 
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activity should be effectively cultivated, and to their 
cultivation I should like to draw the largest spirits and 
the ablest minds of contemporary America. Till this 
has been measurably accomplished, let us be done with 
larger numbers and new professions—professions, by 
the way, in which any really educated man or woman 
can readily find his way without a moment’s ad hoc 
training. Let us first attract into the academic career 
men and women who by sheer force of character, 
strength of intellect, and breadth of culture will estab- 
lish seriousness of purpose as the main concern of the 
American college, and let us resolve to bring about the 
underlying conditions, social and economic, which may 
help toward that. 

On this critical and skeptical note I venture to close 
this paper. What an un-American thing to do! For- 
eign plays, presented to American audiences, must have 
“happy endings,” no matter how dramatic structure and 
dramatic logic must be wrenched. Essays and speeches 
which venture to criticize American institutions or 
American education are also very apt to be diverted to a 
happy ending, which is not infrequently out of harmony 
with the argument which has preceded. I prefer to be 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic, but merely to make an 
inventory of the facts. We have done well, extraordi- 
narily well, in America in some respects; we have done 
less well, not to say badly, in other respects. Are we 
going to make a contribution to civilization commensu- 
rate with our social opportunities and our economic re- 
sources? No one really knows. It is too soon to say, 
but of this we may be sure: if we do make a contribution 
to civilization that is commensurate with our social op- 
portunities and our economic resources, it will be no 
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mere blind happening; it will come about in large meas- 
ure because those charged with the conduct of higher 
education have the courage and intelligence to frame an 
exacting program and to put it through. No amount 
of naive optimism can take the place of clear thinking 
and hard striving. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF CULTURE AND THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


By PROFESSOR PAUL SHOREY 
Of the University of Chicago 

This is not a controversy, but a conference. We all 
desire the same thing—enlightenment about the future 
of American education. But discussion drifts into 
meaningless tautological idealism unless it is directed 
by a defined issue about which the speakers need not 
differ except in opinion. 

The issue to-day is not vocational education, still less 
the minute subdivisions of opinion that distinguish dif- 
ferent sects of vocationalists. 

The general principles and ideals of manual and vo- 
cational training are cordially conceded by all reasonable 
men. There can be question only of the time, place, ex- 
tent, and degree of their application. And since we are 
not met to consider elementary education, the issue for 
us to-day is the preservation of the essential type of the 
traditional American college. Can the objections to its 
present functioning be met without reforming it alto- 
gether—reforming it out of existence and substituting 
for it something else, say, the French lycée or the Ger- 
man gymnasium? 

These objections are that it is too long for those who 
are to superpose upon it a professional university course, 
and that it is too remote from life and practice to hold 
the attention and stimulate the industry of American 
youth. 

But it is rarely possible to proceed directly to the issue 
in these large matters. What may be called the spar- 
ring for an opening or the strategy of debate usually 
turns on one or both of two precedent questions—on 
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which side is the burden of proof (which does not con- 
cern us to-day) and on which side are the extremists 
(which does). By “extremists” I mean those whose at- 
titude is of uncompromising negation—those who not 
only affirm their own idea, but deny all validity, or at 
any rate refuse the conditions of existence, to the other 
idea. You foresee my answer. But I must give you my 
reasons. However it may have been in the past and 
with allowance for individual exceptions, the extremists 
to-day are the advocates of more vocational and less cul- 
tural studies in the college curriculum. No reasonable 
classicist, to take our example from the right wing of 
the partisans of culture, is opposed to either the theory 
or practice of the party that insists that education should 
prepare for life. We only ask a little consideration for 
Ruskin’s monition that there may be an education which 
is itself an advancement in life. We admit that mental 
and manual training and useful work may for some 
students and to some extent be advantageously com- 
bined. We only query whether the process may not be 
carried too far, and whether in such contacts the more 
fragile vessel may not be broken and the precious con- 
tents spilled and wasted. We concede a certain measure 
of cultural and disciplinary value even to the most lowly 
and utilitarian pursuits. We grant that the ambition 
and the interest of many boys cannot be kindled by ab- 
stract disciplinary or literary studies, and that for such, 
perhaps, after a fair trial, something more obviously 
related to practical life should be the staple of education. 
We recognize that there are Tom Tullivers who can 
neither do Latin nor see the use of it, but we urge that 
there are also boys to whom the laboratory is an inflic- 
tion and whose spirits the workshop would crush. 

Our vocational friends would reply that they are no 
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less courteous, conciliatory, and broad-minded than we 
claim to be. But in practice they rarely heed our quali- 
fications of the absoluteness and universality of the prin- 
ciples which they proclaim with such apostolic fervor. 
They meet our specific protests with—I will not say in- 
sincere, but entirely noncommittal—genuflections to 
some indeterminable ideal of culture that leaves them 
free in practice to deny the very possibility of cultural 
and disciplinary study even temporarily divorced from 
foreseeable practical utilities. 

To mention only one, and that the most honored name, 
this has always been the attitude of President Eliot— 
the more effective because in one of the prime elements 
of culture, the sobriety, lucidity, and temperateness of 
his English style, he is himself a model for American 
youth. 

If this is so, I must begin by a reaffirmation of what 
I might otherwise have taken for granted as obvious— 
that though culture and discipline may have been pur- 
sued in a narrow spirit in the past, though their antithe- 
sis to utility may have been exaggerated, though the line 
between cultural and practical studies may have been 
too sharply drawn, yet the thing, the ideal, was real, the 
distinction valid; and the line, however difficult to define 
with precision, must be drawn somewhere, sometime, 
for some students and some types of education. That 
has unquestionably been the belief of the wisest and best 
minds through the ages. The expression, “a liberal 
education,” though, like all formulas, capable of being 
misused as cant, meant something. I cannot stop to 
compose an anthology of the praises of a liberal as op- 
posed to a banausic education from Plato to Milton and 
from Milton to Matthew Arnold, Newman, and Ruskin. 


Something more specific than this inspirational elo- 
7 
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quence, which was perhaps expected in this plea, will be 
more to the point. 

Three ideas may help to define the conception of a lib- 
eral education: culture, disinterestedness, discipline. I 
will not harp upon the idea of culture. When A¢schines 
did that, Demosthenes replied that no man who really 
possessed the thing would perorate about it in A‘schines’ 
fulsome way. It is human and democratic nature to re- 
sent any speaker’s too complacent praise of culture. 
Even the scholarly and cultured Tennyson felt that, and 
expressed it in his description of a character who 


Most delicately hour by hour 
Canvassed human mysteries, 
And trod on silk as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 


Most of us know well enough what culture is if we are 
not required to define it. And the ironical demand for a 
definition is usually only a debater’s point. When not 
engaged in controversy, all thoughtful Americans are 
aware that our university faculties are now filling up 
with specialists who are not men of culture, not quite 
educated men. To what extreme do we wish to carry 
this already distinctly marked drift and tendency of the 
new education? 

If time permitted, there would be more to be said 
about disinterestedness. The very idea is being lost to 
the English language by the increasing misuse of the 
word “‘disinterested” in one of its French senses, “unin- 
terested.’’ And fashionable philosophies of pragmatism 
and evolution systematically inculcate the notion that 
you cannot be interested if you are disinterested. The 
mind, they say, was evolved by the life force in the strug- 
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gle for existence as an instrument to subserve the practi- 
cal interests of the organism—that is, its survival. 
Therefore, a Platonic, idealistic, esthetic, Puritanic, ab- 
stract, classical, or mathematical disinterestedness kills 
interest, and you should never try to interest a student 
in or exercise his mind on anything of which he cannot 
see and feel the direct utility and the immediate relation 
to life. The school should never be preparation for life, 
but always an adventure, an experiment in living. 
Educators, who live by formula, take ineffable satis- 
faction in the iteration of these half-truths to every 
teachers’ institute in forty-eight states. Dismissing 
these pseudo-scientific, question-begging generalizations, 
I merely submit to your consideration a few facts that 
may qualify these absolute dogmatisms. Wise men 
have till recently always attributed an intellectual as 
well as a moral value to the disinterested attitude of 
mind, to the free pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
without consciousness of ulterior motive. And a sane 
psychology would, I think, confirm this belief. There is 
nothing so interesting as disinterestedness to those who 
are capable of it. I once spoke in feeble epigram of the 
university ideal as “‘the passionate pursuit of passionless 
intelligence.” The reporters got it “passionless pur- 
suit,” and in this debased form my little saying was 
repeatedly baited, worried, and held up to scorn by Jack 
London, Mr. Upton Sinclair, and other eminent advo- 
cates of an integral and pragmatic education for life. 
Mathematical studies, says Plato (in substance), have 
an irresistible charm, and they strengthen and clarify 
intellectual vision if pursued for the sake of knowledge 
and not of huxtering. That, it will be said, is merely 
one of Plato’s aristocratic sneers at the workingman 
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and the workaday world. But listen to the genial man 
of the world, Horace, four hundred years later: 


Our Roman youngsters rack their minds and brains 

To reckon interest and to count their gains. 

Come here, Albinus. Tell me the discount 

On three months’ bills at five per cent—the amount? 

That’s right. Suppose it’s six months? Right once more. 
You'll make your pile and safely guard your store. 

O, when this sordid rust, this greed of gain, 

Once eats into the soul, for verse how vain 

To hope that should be kept from rust or soil 

By box of cypress or by cedarn oil! 


Horace suggests the true psychology of the matter. 
The conscious preoccupation with the utilitarian end 
dulls the edge of intellectual appetite, inhibits the higher 
flights of imagination, chokes the issues to which fine 
spirits are finely touched. 

As the too fastidious and dainty eater is a poor feeder, 
says Plato, so that youth is a poor student who has not 
an omnivorous appetite for knowledge in itself and who 
wishes first to know what he cannot possibly under- 
stand—the use of every study. 

Every experienced teacher is aware of this. It is the 
youthful zest intoxicated with the desire to know all 
that makes the teaching of the better type of under- 
graduate sometimes more attractive than the ostensibly 
more advanced work of the graduate school. Some- 
thing very precious is lost forever when the student 
begins to inquire too insistently whether this or that item 
of knowledge will be credited toward a degree or help 
to give him a start in life or a “raise” in salary or to sell 
bonds or sell himself. 


“Full soon his soul shall have its earthly freight.” 
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I have no wish myself to fall into the exaggeration 
that I attribute to the utilitarian. The disinterested 
attitude, if enforced or encouraged too long, brings 
weariness and a sense of futility to the normal boy. 
All the anecdotes of men who idle through college and 
begin to work in the professional school, of boys who 
prosper only in experimental schools that minimize 
bookishness or alternate it with manual training, point 
to this. I recognize these partial truths, and am will- 
ing that provision should be made for them in special 
schools and in the college so far as it can be done with- 
out killing that for which the college exists. JI am only 
pleading for the recognition and the survival of the 
other motive and the other type of intellectual interest. 
There can be no intelligent discussion of the problem, 
no serious endeavor to find the reasonable compromise 
and right adjustment between the two ideals, so long as 
all value is peremptorily denied to abstract disinterested- 
ness, and the pragmatic motive is made the center of 
interest from the kindergarten to the university. 

And, before we leave this subject, we may remind our- 
selves that the true men of science, men not on the war- 
path against Greek, are the first to recognize this prin- 
ciple. The warning against preoccupation with utilita- 
rian results is a favorite topic in commencement ad- 
dresses by the leaders of modern science. The Eiffel 
Tower, they remind us, found its use in the wireless, a 
quarter of a century after it was built in the aspiration 
to go higher. And the curiosity that lured the Greek 
thinkers to the study of conic sections waited eighteen 
centuries for its justification in practical use. The ora- 
tors of science abound in such illustrations, and reiterate 
the warning that use and profit will probably come as a 
by-product of pure thought; but if we fix our minds 
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solely on that, we shall kill the scientific, the university, 
the “research” spirit. In fact, when they forget their 
anti-Greek complex, let themselves go, and tap the un- 
conscious reserves of spiritual power, they preach pure 
Platonism. 

I have no desire to stir the embers of smoldering con- 
troversy, but the course of the argument compels me to 
remind you that the outrageous affirmation that psychol- 
ogy has disproved mental discipline and discredited the 
testimony of common sense and experience, that some 
studies can impart more of it than others, was only a 
hastily snatched weapon of debate which wounded the 
hands that grasped it. The more intelligent psycholo- 
gists are a little ashamed of the whole business. They 
protest that they never said it, and I do not care to con- 
tradict them. They would, I think, now admit that the 
technical psychological inquiry how far experience and 
habit spread in the elementary functions accessible to 
experimentation has no appreciable bearing on so com- 
plicated a problem as the total effect of this or that study 
or curriculum on the mind subjected to it. The general 
opinion and experience of mankind from Plato to Mill, 
that some studies more than others tend to sharpen the 
wits, form habits of observation in allied fields, stabil- 
ize attention, strengthen judgment, or quicken fancy, 
stands, and I will waste no more words on the matter. 

But there is something to be said on the more specific 
question of mental discipline in the power of abstract 
and conceptual thought; for it is precisely that type of 
mental discipline that the new pedagogy most bitterly 
and successfully attacks and will abolish if it can. In 
this it is at the opposite pole from Plato, who, because 
of the special needs of his time and place in the evolution 
of science, may be thought by some to have overesti- 
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mated this form of mental discipline. Plato’s theory of 
education may be summed up in the postulate that the 
prerequisite of statesmanship, social service, and the 
speculative study of sociology is fifteen years of voca- 
tional training supervening on the severest possible dis- 
cipline of the faculties of abstract thought. Culture, 
being a Greek, he could take for granted. Our present 
concern is with the discipline. Mathematics, he says, 
fixes the attention and sharpens the wits generally, but 
its special service is that it develops the power to gen- 
eralize and think abstractly. The world of experience 
and sense is a big, buzzing, blooming confusion and 
muddlement. Abstract thought is the instrument by 
which science subdues it to order and system, and the 
beginning and elementary discipline of abstract thought 
is the power to think of numbers and mathematical 
forms generally apart from their concrete embodiments. 

I have never attended a teachers’ institute at which 
some speaker did not make a hit by preaching (often 
on the authority of Professor Dewey or Professor Berg- 
son) precisely the opposite doctrine. The world about 
him, they say, presents the child, not with mathematical 
abstractions, physical forces, or chemical elements, but 
with a life in which physics, mathematics, biology, eco- 
nomics, politics, and social laws all in one another’s being 
mingle. Give the child integral experiences, then do not 
puzzle and bore him with abstract categories, relations, 
and ghosts of sensation which he will never meet on the 
SLLCeLS. 

You have all heard this scores of times, and I need not 
multiply citations. The doctrine has even reached the 
writers of popular novels. “Two plus two equals four” 
is a fiction, says Mr. Cabell, though it is true that two 
apples plus two apples are four apples. But Plato’s very 
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definition of education was learning to think the mean- 
ing without the apples, though he admitted that you 
might sometimes have to begin with them. 

Another writer of popular fiction says of his hero’s 
distaste for college: “Had there been one great-visioned 
man, such as Wells, to tell him that the basis of chemis- 
try and philosophy and mathematics and music and foot- 
ball and everything else in the world was the same, he 
would have found an infinite zest where there had been 
only dullness and shirking, would have leaped in an in- 
stant into some sort of full-fledged manhood.” This 
irresistibly recalls the schoolgirl who wrote in a compo- 
sition on Ruskin that the lesson of “Sesame and Lilies” 
is that “true womanhood is all the same.” 

Again we are at the opposite pole from Plato. He 
would impart the power to break up and analyze the big, 
blooming, buzzing confusion, the indeterminate hetero- 
geneity, the sunkechumenon tt of sense; whereas the 
new education would create the movie-type of mind by 
presenting it in all its inconsequential, incongruous, sen- 
suous fullness and flux. 

The latest and most sober psychology, I believe, would 
confirm Plato. The recent French book of Prof. Henri 
Delacroix on language and thought sets forth that the 
essence of language as a tool of thought is the power of 
symbolic thinking, the recognition which created a soul 
in Helen Keller, that a sign is a sign, the apprehension 
of meaning apart from the particular symbol that con- 
veys it. This power is also the condition of all math- 
ematics and all exact and quantitative science. The 
value of the verbal sign, he says (page 576), consists 
less in what it represents than in what it omits or leaves 
out. Pure Platonism again. 

The development of the distinctively human mind and 
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the serious education of that mind depend on the acquisi- 
tion of the power to think in this way; and when the 
mind breaks up and disintegrates in aphasia and kindred 
forms of mental disease, this power is among the first 
things lost. There are records of such aphasiacs who 
could not draw a square at command, but could shape a 
square of wood. Their state of mind was exactly that 
recommended to mathematical teachers at teachers’ in- 
stitutes and epigrammatized by Mr. Cabell. “Two plus 
two equals four” is false. “Two apples plus two apples 
are four apples” is true. The new integral and prag- 
matic pedagogy is, it seems, designed to please or pro- 
duce such mental aphasiacs. 

In the deeper strata of the mind, my French psycholo- 
gist continues, language-thought is further connected 
with mathematical thought by the fact that the precon- 
dition of both is the power to think schematically and 
consecutively in spatial and temporal systems. I can- 
not explain this further, but use it merely to illustrate 
the significant fact that the new pedagogy is moving on 
from “the assault on humanism” to attack and under- 
mine all serious and severe teaching of mathematics. 
This is enough to ally mathematics and classics in the 
defense of a disciplinary education. There are, of 
course, differences on which there is no time to dwell. 
Mathematics trains powers which language study does 
not develop, and, apart from the question of culture, 
the close study of classical books gives a mental disci- 
pline in the interpretation of texts and contexts which 
no other study, except in some measure the law, can 
supply. 

I intended to keep the King Charles head of pseudo- 
science out of this paper. It cannot be done. The invid- 
ious designation is of no moment. But no serious dis- 
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cussion of college education is possible that does not 
weigh the claims of the studies that profess or prophesy 
the application of the methods of the physical sciences to 
the study of mind and the products of mind; the 
Geisteswissenchaften—spook sciences, I am tempted to 
mistranslate—including prehistoric origins from met- 
aphysical biology to anthropology, comparative religion, 
the psychologies of the laboratory, sociology, and that 
quaint pudding-stone mixture of them all, the science of 
education. 

It is the preposterous intrusion of these studies that 
crowds the undergraduate curriculum and keeps alive 
the obsolete quarrel between classics and science, which 
else would have no meaning. Students well trained in 
either science or sober, critical, linguistic, historical, and 
literary studies will, with a few temperamental excep- 
tions, do well in the other field. The hard surface var- 
nish and the false conceit of knowledge imparted by the 
pseudo-sciences render youthful precocity recalcitrant 
to the discipline and impervious to the methods of either 
science or sound criticism. 

The representatives of the true sciences will in time 
realize this. Meanwhile the usurpation of the name and 
the parody of the methods of physical science win their 
careless approval and expose the humanistic critic to the 
charge of obscurantist hostility to all science and prog- 
ress. It is in the twilight zone of metaphysical biology, 
that parasite upon real biology, that the equivocation 
begins and the confusion is deepest. The red excesses 
of Mr. Bryan’s followers have provoked a sort of white 
terror in our colleges. So that my scientific colleagues 
eye me askance if I venture to say that, while I believe in 
teaching to biologists all that science can find out about 
evolution, I do not believe in teaching Wiggam or Wes- 
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termarck or Prof. James Harvey Robinson or Mr. H. G. 
Wells to undergraduate classes in ethics, philosophy, or 
religion. 

But I have neither the time nor the knowledge to crit- 
icize biology, which has only a left-wing or bar-sinister 
connection with the pseudo-sciences, and I mention it 
only for completeness of enumeration. 

I cannot take the time, either, to unscramble from the 
hodgepodge of exaggerated pseudo-scientific preten- 
sions the residue of teachable commonplace that might 
make a sane textbook of actual human psychology as 
mainly observed and recorded in literature. I will 
merely repeat, in passing, a challenge which I have 
often put forth and which has never been fairly met. 
If, as Prof. Graham Wallas once replied on the plat- 
form to such a challenge, “they have made scores of 
well-established discoveries” which have been effectively 
applied to education and which we must now apply to 
politics, where and what are the discoveries? Why not 
name a few of them that are new, true, significant, and 
agreed upon? He fell back on the irrelevance of brain 
lesions and practical surgery. And of similar nature are 
the only answers that have ever been vouchsafed to the 
question. 

Within the last few years several summaries of al- 
leged results by eminent representatives of the new 
psychology have been published. Go through them, pen 
in hand, and see what you find that is new, true, and 
significant. 

“Tntellectually superior individuals are developmen- 
tally accelerated.” Do you prefer that to: 


“This morning like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note begins betimes?” 
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“Cattell has shown that we remember words that 
mean something easier than nonsense syllables.” Did 
you ever doubt it? 

“Tt was found that loud noise produced a much more 
violent shift of attention than a slight one.” Sounds 
reasonable, doesn’t it? 

“Scaliger committed Homer in twenty-one days,” an 
eminent psychologist tells a credulous public, and then 
they institute experiments to show up the credulity of 
the man in the street and his uncritical attitude toward 
everything. 

“Tt is highly probable that the newborn infant is not 
conscious of subject and object.” So Tennyson re- 
marked, but rather more prettily, in “In Memoriam.” 

“Our present feeling is that we have taken our plethys- 
mograms from the wrong organs.” Commercial can- 
dor, that. 

“Facts cast in the form of verse are often more easily 
remembered.” True for you. “Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember.” 

“There is no correlation between memory and other 
forms of ability.” Quintilian knew better than that. 

“The rate at which a person reads a foreign language 
(aloud) is proportional to his familiarity with the lan- 
guage, and might well be used as an examination test.” 
That is not true; and if any psychologist doesn’t see why 
it is not true, he should study psychology a little more 
or teach language a few years. 

“The esthetic emotion can be created in all its richness 
in any corner of the laboratory.” That may pair off 
with, “esthetic emotion is a phase of experience which 
is made up largely of attitudes’—a gem, which could 
have crystallized in no less rich cultural medium than 
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that provided by the infusion and confusion of both 
psychology and pedagogy in one brain. 

“Poetry is for me a nonfunctional by-product of or- 
ganic life which I understand as little as I cultivate it.” 
Poor fellow! 

With these random but perfectly fair examples, the 
names of whose authors, as Herodotus says, I could 
give, but won’t, and which I could multiply indefinitely, 
i leave the matter to your sober reflections. 

Criticism of the present mania for the conjectural re- 
construction of prehistoric origins is still more exposed 
to misconception. I have never met an academic per- 
sonage who would admit that he saw any point in my 
objection to Westermarck “on the origin of the moral 
ideas” as an undergraduate textbook. And yet some of 
them must know who the writers are that by preference 
quote Westermarck, for what purposes of propaganda, 
and what the natural effect of his generalizations on the 
adolescent mind must be. But the suspicion that I am 
blaspheming the Holy Ghost of Evolution or have sinis- 
ter designs upon academic freedom of teaching closes 
the door to all other interpretations. 

A prominent professor of education testified not long 
ago that it is impossible to teach human institutions and 
similar subjects without teaching evolution, by which, 
perhaps, he meant some equivocal amorphous hybrid of 
the introduction to H. G. Wells’ history and what is 
called the “‘historical method.” But whatever he meant, 
the fact is that the overemphasis on evolution, which 
Lord Bryce, as well as Ruskin, Carlyle, and Matthew 
Arnold, deprecated, and the preoccupation with the 
hypothetical reconstruction of origins, is the main delu- 
sion that threatens the critical scholarly spirit with ex- 
tinction, and is hopelessly muddling all the Geisteswis- 
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senchaften to-day. The evidence for this is overwhelm- 
ing. I cannot give it here, but am prepared on any defi- 
nite challenge to produce enough of it to make up an 
issue. The majority of the books that stress prehis- 
toric and biological origins in connection with these 
studies are uncritical and unscholarly in methods and 
informed with the purpose of subversive propaganda. 
It is not I who say this. The purpose is avowed. Pro- 
fessor Dewey admits it in terms, as do Westermarck, 
Bertrand Russell, James Harvey Robinson, many of 
Professor Boas’ disciples, Mrs. Elsie Clew Parsons, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, and numerous others. 

Herbert Spencer says that savages and semicivilized 
tribes teach us more than the Greeks and Romans and 
civilized nations. Huxley says that we ought to rescue 
the survivals of primitive ideas and superstitions in the 
Bible from their relatively unimportant surroundings. 
Miss Harrison says that Fraser’s “Psyche” showed us 
how our most cherished institutions, private property, 
the inviolability of human life, the sanctity of marriage, 
had arisen out of unreasoning prejudice. And I find ten 
copies of “Psyche” on the undergraduate reference shelf 
of a great American university. Bertrand Russell says 
that the study of uncivilized nations makes it clear be- 
yond question that the customary beliefs of nations are 
almost universally false. 

How much more would it be needful to quote in order 
to make a prima-facie case for the opinion that these 
studies are not suitable for undergraduates? 

But all this only concerns their moral influence, and 
science, it will be said, has nothing to do with the alleged 
consequences of its teaching. “The truth shall make 
you iree.”” 


Well, my own personal faith in the sovereignty of civ- 
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ilized ethics and essential religion is as fixed as that of 
Plato, Schleiermacher, Emerson, and Matthew Arnold, 
and is not more likely to be disturbed by the new sophis- 
try than Plato’s was by the old. It is the defiance of all 
rational logic and criticism in these books and the bewil- 
derment that they have produced in the minds of stu- 
dents to whom I was trying to teach Greek philosophy 
and ethics that first provoked in me this reaction against 
them. Here, too, I cannot cumulate examples to the 
point of proof, supposing proof attainable by that 
method; I can only submit as suggestions for your fur- 
ther reflection a few specimens of their appeal to the 
intellect, culled not from anthropological textbooks solely, 
but from the pseudo-sciences generally. They are all 
taken from the writings of accepted academic person- 
ages, or scientific best-sellers, or reference books for 
undergraduates. 

“Eugenics is simply the projection of the Golden Rule 
down the stream of protoplasm.” 

“The electron is a disembodied atom of negative elec- 
TiiClUy ewe ee ee el se picture these CleCtrons, « sey es; 
try it; picture them, visualize them. 

“Tt was the happy combination of his chromosomes 
that made Lincoln great.’”’ Now we know! 

“The origin of religion is the procreant urge.” So! 

“More anemic ages cannot endure creative vitality 
even in spelling.” 

“The sialometer shows the salivary glands are twenty 
times as active when we chew.” 

“We might say of consciousness in general that some- 
times it has a dogness, sometimes a treeness, sometimes 
a humanness.” 

“Many religious reactions use the expansor muscles.”’ 

“A dog never welcomes by gambols an absent friend.”’ 
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The dog that could do that would make his owner’s for- 
tune in the movies. But we can guess what this reli- 
gious writer means. 

“The civilization of ancient Peru may well be com- 
pared with the ancient civilizations of the Old World.” 
It may, if you have never read or appreciated Homer, 
Virgil, Plato, Sophocles, Cicero, Demosthenes, or Plu- 
tarch. 

“Emerson’s serenity was the product of a Jehovah 
complex, due to the absorption of God within himself.” 

“Would that a Hollingsworth might have been pres- 
ent throughout the human evolution to record the growth 
of human preferences.” 

It is no paradox to suppose that the present vogue and 
fashion of this literature is a delusion that will pass 
away. 

From the primitive medicine man to Perkins’ metallic 
tractors and from phrenology to chiropractics, man- 
kind has been the prey of similar illusions. And if this 
illustration 1s thought harsh or far-fetched, we have on 
a higher level the terminologies of the earlier Stoics and 
the later Neo-Platonism, of medieval scholasticism, of 
the Kantian and post-Kantian metaphysical and nature 
philosophies, all of which for one, two, or more centuries 
were credited with a significance which the intelligent 
now see they did not possess. This, of course, is not the 
direct argument on the merits which I will cheerfully 
undertake any time; but it is quite as good an a priori 
historic presumption as the prophecy that real science 
will in every case emerge from pseudo-science, as it did 
from the astrologies and alchemies of the past. You 
know the type of argument. Here is a specimen of its 
question-begging implication from a recent book of 
Freudian literary criticism: “A wave of repulsion to 
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psycho-analysis seems to have swept over people’s minds 
rather similar to the powerful contemporary distaste for 
Galileo’s assertions about the solar system.” With 
such prophecies I am not concerned, nor would I depre- 
cate or depreciate the endeavors of pioneer thinkers in 
graduate schools to hasten their day. It is the exagger- 
ated pretensions of these studies and the, in the literal 
Latin sense, preposterous position claimed and won for 
them in undergraduate and secondary education that 
compel me to challenge their claim. 

And to pass over sociology, the sophistries, the usur- 
pations, and the mischievous influence of the science of 
education justify any emphasis of protest that refrains 
from personality and misquotation. The sophistries be- 
gin with the fundamental equivocations on which the 
whole structure rests. They demand a vocational train- 
ing for the teacher, as for the lawyer and the physician. 
This begs the whole question by assuming that they pos- 
sess a generalized science of teaching which is as neces- 
sary for the teacher as law to the lawyer, anatomy and 
physiology to the physician, Latin and chemistry to the 
professors of those subjects. Have you read in the “Vo- 
cational Series” the book on “The Teacher?’ If any 
teacher or scholar who takes his vocation seriously 
thinks my criticism violates the amenities of the occa- 
sion, let him read it, pen in hand, and ask himself 
whether we are obliged to submit tamely to the imposi- 
tion as science of that well-meant but sentimental and 
incoherent rhetoric upon a whole generation of Ameri- 
can youth. The method of this imposition is that by 
which organized minorities have learned to tyrannize 
over the unorganized majority in American democracy. 
They lobby legislation and procure the prescription of 


an unreasonable number of courses in education for all 
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intending teachers. The mischief, the harm done, which 
I have verified in hundreds of conversations with stu- 
dents in the past twenty years, is equally obvious to any 
intelligent observer. There are, perhaps, enough gen- 
eralizations of common sense and experience about 
methods of teaching to furnish forth one short course, 
which, taught by a sensible and educated man, would 
profit intending teachers and shorten for them the time 
of tentative experiment and the work of finding them- 
selves. The ambition to develop this slight material into 
a complete curriculum requiring a separate school and 
leading to a degree tempts them to blow it up and stuff it 
out with pseudo-science; meaningless or tautological 
terminology, badly derived from the Greek; unassimi- 
lated scraps of statistics, history, philosophy, and biol- 
ogy; indigestible chunks of sociology and laboratory 
psychology and the history of education—a specialty 
which only very advanced students are competent to un- 
derstand and which can be taught to others only as a 
form of propaganda. 

The more intelligent students see through this, loathe 
it, but are, nevertheless, in many cases actually com- 
pelled to drop the study of the subjects they are to teach 
in order to fill their heads with three, four, or five courses 
of this unorganized and unorganizable rubbish. 

Assuming the nuisance of the pseudo-sciences abated 
or reduced to reasonable proportions, we have still to 
ask: “Does the American college delay the entrance on 
life or professional preparation for life too long?” Must 
we substitute for the eight years of the preparatory 
school and the college the six-year gymnasium or lycée? 
Or are there adjustments and compromises that will pre- 
serve the college? 

This is not a new problem. It was thoughtfully ex- 
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amined in the book of addresses delivered at the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Allegheny College. I have been 
embarrassed throughout this paper by the necessity of 
avoiding the things I said there as definitely as I know 
how to say them; but I am speaking now not of that per- 
sonal embarrassment, but of the history and justification 
there of the American college by Presidents Faunce, 
Rhees, Few, Slocum, Thwing, and Dr. Finley. I do not 
feel called upon to answer again arguments which they 
disposed of, as, for example, the old trick of restoring 
your opponent’s terminology in the overingenious debat- 
er’s point that the old college was itself vocational—a 
preparation for the ministry and the law. Science and 
scholarship would stand still if every workman ignored 
the arguments and the criticism of his predecessors. 
Yet it is precisely that habit which makes so much of our 
general educational, social, and political discussion futile. 

The issue, as we saw in the beginning, is the preser- 
vation of the American college and the sincere recogni- 
tion that culture and discipline are not exploded Pla- 
tonic ideas, or, at the best, by-products of utilitarian 
pursuits, but that they are realities and, in differing de- 
grees, necessities in any education that fits men for 
leadership. The American college has in the past done 
this, however imperfectly. Must we abolish it because 
it sometimes delays the youth too long or fails to stimu- 
late his industry? The recognition definitely achieved 
for vocational education is not in question and is not 
imperiled. There will be abundant provision for that 
in various types of schools. But are there adjustments 
that will save the college? Of course there are, if we 
wish to save it. I could suggest them myself. The chief 
is the immense economy that would be effected by ceas- 
ing to dissipate the attention and confuse the intelligence 
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of the student by premature teaching of the pseudo- 
sciences. 

No reform of anything is possible unless we will it 
strongly. But the gaining of one year by more efficient 
and definite preparation is as feasible as any other edu- 
cational reform. Any large secondary school whose 
managers sincerely wish it can provide a distinctive 
preparation for those whose education is to continue 
through college. It is plain common sense to scale a 
four-years’ course that ends there differently from the 
first half of an eight-years’ course, and those who say 
that it can’t be done merely mean that they do not wish 
to do it. 

Again, any college that has the courage can end idle- 
ness and lack of interest in cultural and disciplinary 
studies by insisting on good work and advising the unin- 
terested student to seek another type of school. Or, 
for that matter, provided we take care of the good stu- 
dents, no great harm is done by allowing the others to 
play for a year or two. 

Within the college a year or more can be gained when 
needed by accepting the completion of the sophomore 
year for admission to the professional school, by ac- 
cepting the first year of the professional school as the 
equivalent of the senior year, by using a certain number 
of electives in the junior and senior years as preparation 
for the professional school. 

It will be said that this is giving my whole case away, 
but let us distinguish. My father destined me for the 
law. At the end of the sophomore year at Harvard I 
dropped classics and elected Roman law, international 
law, and history; but I also elected much philosophy, 
the history of French literature, and a course in Dante, 
with Lowell, which I should probably not have been per- 
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mitted to do, if Harvard had then had a strictly pre- 
scribed prevocational course in law, conducted by a dean 
who used his authority to magnify his department and 
impose his own ideas of education as a whole upon all 
who came within his jurisdiction. 

What I deprecate is not a rational use of electives and 
the principle of allowing interchanges between the last 
year of the college and the first year of the professional 
school, but the systematic and designed disintegration 
of the old American college into a number of rigidly 
prescribed prevocational schools or colleges, whose cur- 
ricula are, at the best, only fifty per cent relevantly and 
demonstrably vocational, and in the other fifty per cent 
reflect only the educational theories of the enterprising 
and ambitious gentlemen who organize them, build them 
up, and run them. 

That is not necessary in order to meet all real objec- 
tions to the workings of the present system; and if this 
disintegration is allowed to spread till it abolishes the 
American college and leads to the substitution of the 
six-years’ course, it will not be because we cannot pre- 
serve the college, but because we do not care enough for 
it to make the effort. If we fail to make the adjust- 
ments that will save the American college, it will not be 
because they are impossible or impracticable; it will be 
because of the will of schools of education to dominate, 
of specialists to magnify their office, of administrators 
to standardize, of pseudo-scientists and radicals to imi- 
tate, of thirty per cent Americans to copy Europe. And 
if these forces prevail, it will be through the preparation 
of public opinion by the propaganda of depreciation 
directed against the college in recent years. 

The voluminous literature of satire and disparage- 
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ment of the college is not easy to discuss discriminatingly 
in brief space. 

Often it is merely the expression of a common trait of 
human nature. Escaping from school, the man delights 
to lampoon his teachers and affirm his own originality 
by proclaiming that no one ever taught him anything 
and idealize his own unrealized potentialities in retro- 
spective delusions of grandeur as to the great things he 
would have done if better taught. 

Sometimes it is the extravagant postulate of the 
Shaws and the Menckens that the ordinary teacher ought 
to be as continuously original, inspiring, interesting, 
stimulating, and thought-provoking, three to five hours 
a day in the classroom, for from one to five dollars an 
hour, as the brilliant popular orator or lecturer can af- 
ford to be for a hundred to five hundred dollars. 

In part, of course, I am not forgetting it is a serious 
endeavor to bring and keep American education up to 
the level of its own best precedents, or, if you prefer, of 
Europe; but in a large part it is also an expression of 
the jealousy of a certain type of journalist for the col- 
lege teacher, of the sullen hostility of a small but very 
articulate portion of our new citizenship toward the old, 
and of the systematic propaganda of detraction of all 
things American in comparison with Europe. 

Some of these topics are too large to discuss here; of 
others it is difficult to speak. 

It is never safe to retort upon journalists, for they 
always have the last word. 

We cannot rebuke the temper of some of the mouth- 
pieces of the newer immigration without the risk of giv- 
ing offense to all, which is the very thing the patriotic 
older American who hopes for an America one in feel- 
ing, if not in blood, most desires to avoid. One cannot 
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resent exaggerated depreciation of American education 
as it is without incurring the suspicion of indifference 
to its improvement and supine acquiescence in low stand- 
ards. One cannot in answer to the sneers and gibes of 
anti-American propaganda at home, one cannot in the 
present soreness and sensitiveness of European feeling, 
tell what he knows of the alleged superiority of Euro- 
pean education and culture without the risk of hurting 
or offending Europeans of whom we think with grateful 
admiration and respect. 

Yet, in the face of the persistent campaign of detrac- 
tion and satire of the traditional American college, 
something must be said. Whatever its deficiencies from 
the standpoint of the ideal, whatever betterment of its 
historical or provincial limitations we may hope to ef- 
fect, the American college is neither intellectually, his- 
torically, nor socially so poor a thing that we should 
make haste to exchange it for anything that Europe has 
to offer in that kind. 

A fair estimate of the intellectual value of the Amer- 
ican college calls for more distinction and historical de- 
tail than our limits allow. There were, and are, pro- 
vincialisms and crudities enough to glut the gloating 
animus of anti-American criticism; but there are, and 
always were, compensations which it deliberately over- 
looks. There is first the fact that an education narrow 
in outlook and unproductive of appreciable scholarly and 
scientific results may yet, through sincerity in the teach- 
ing, study, and assimilation of a few good classics and 
the elements of a few real sciences, produce perhaps 
cultured, but certainly vigorous and disciplined, minds. 
This has happened too often in minor American colleges 
to be denied. And the fact of experience would, I think, 
be confirmed by the theory of a common-sense psychol- 
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ogy. It is even arguable that the old rigid curriculum 
achieved this more frequently than is done by cafeteria 
methods of education that only distract the student by 
the bewildering variety of unwholesome made dishes 
that solicit his choice. 

It is certainly an amusing paradox that dissatisfaction 
with the alleged futility of the college has grown with 
every reform that prophesied a panacea for the human, 
all too human, complaint. 

The Education of Henry Adams is a favorite docu- 
ment of this criticism. He says that Harvard gave him 
no inspiration and little instruction, and he exemplifies 
the deficiencies of Harvard teaching by anecdotes which, 
having studied under the same teachers a few years 
later, I know to be not only false, but impossible. That 
little pre-university, Harvard, taught me Dante by 
iewell, Greek by Goodwin, Latin by Lane, mathematics 
by Pierce, made me read Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Des- 
cartes, and Spinoza in the original, and grossly over- 
fitted me for the lectures of the German universities. 

It was ungrateful of Henry Adams to speak of it as 
he did, and it was not nice of Mr. Santayana to satirize 
it, however daintily, before British audiences. 

All American colleges are not Harvards, and many 
may stand in need of thoroughgoing reform; but the 
uncritical disparagement of Harvard that I have cited 
is typical of the attitude of the new anti-American crit- 
icism toward all. Such critics shut their eyes to the 
fact that there are scores of minor colleges in which the 
student has a chance of meeting at least two or three 
sagely matured or ambitious young scholars from whom 
he may, if he please, get as good, if not as distractingly 
broad and open-minded, education as is obtainable any- 
where. Such considerations make no impression upon 
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the advocates of innovation. They are for a clean 
sweep and the standardization of all American schools 
at the levels prescribed by the latest fashion in theories 
of education. Some of them would leave the small col- 
lege to molder in obscurity and gradually die of inani- 
tion while the junior high schools are developed into 
lycées and gymnasiums. 

But on one point all the innovators are agreed. In- 
stitutions that have evolved a university cerebral cortex 
must extirpate the cerebellum and the animal hinder 
brain that coordinates the kick of the football and exist 
hereafter as pure directive and codrdinating centers of 
the researchful mind. Why, pray? 

In forty years of academic life I have found, and 
know not a few others have found, no incompatibility 
between the interpretation of great texts for culture or 
discipline or preparation for research and the sugges- 
tion and guidance of doctors’ dissertations. Yet edu- 
cators who have never either written or directed a doc- 
tor’s dissertation assure me that the union of the two 
functions not only in the same teacher, but even on the 
same campus, is impracticable. I do not envy the scholar 
who misses either experience or who lacks the flexibility 
of mind to turn from one to the other. But obviously 
time given to one kind of work is not available for the 
other. There are such things as division of labor and 
the instinctive preferences of temperament or habit. A 
great university, even a small college, has room for more 
than one type of mind; and every teacher who can do 
something, who is somebody, should be left free to choose 
his line. But the assertion that the coexistence of uni- 
versity and collegiate life in the same institution is im- 
practicable, undesirable, harmful, is pure dogma, born 
of the wish that it should be so, of the ambition of indi- 
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viduals to be endowed as research professors, of the pas- 
sion of educators for standardization, of the inferiority 
complex that fancies any European method preferable 
to any American tradition. 

In debate this dogma is always supported by a priori 
general abstract and metaphorical arguments. The un- 
dergraduate atmosphere blights research, they say. 
They never venture to argue from definite, concrete, 
personal, verifiable facts of teaching and experience. 
They reject in advance as impracticable all compromises, 
adjustments, exceptions, flexibilities that might mar the 
symmetry or disturb the action of a perfectly regulated, 
time-clock-punching educational machine. If some uni- 
versity professors prefer to consecrate their lives exclu- 
sively to research, no others must be allowed to try their 
hands at lecturing on physics or teaching Homer to un- 
dergraduates. If a promising young scholar draws his 
salary mainly for instructing freshmen, he must never 
be given a chance at a class of graduates. If a brilliant 
senior in the judgment of those who know is better fitted 
for a certain seminar than most of the graduate students 
of that year, he must not be allowed to elect it. Why? 
It would be recorded for a precedent, it would embar- 
rass deans on registration day, it would bring the relax- 
ing atmosphere of the college into the inviolate adytum 
of research. They can furnish no other or better rea- 
son; and if such exceptions and compromises might 
sometimes be abused, their remedy is the ancient fallacy 
of abolishing the use instead of reforming the abuse. 

To return finally to what through all the wanderings 
of the argument has been its goal, the preservation of 
the American college, there are, as we have already 
hinted, two other considerations besides that of its purely 
intellectual efficiency that should have weight with us. 
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I am not more likely than another to underestimate that 
side of the college, for it is the only one with which I am 
personally much concerned. I never played football or 
sang college songs or belonged to a Greek-letter society. 
But I might be tempted to think of the college only as a 
scholastic machine; so it would be my economic interest 
to open our gates to the flood of unselected immigration 
in order that I might afford to keep a cook in my declin- 
ing years. But our judgments of American policies need 
not be wholly determined by temperamental tastes or 
economic interests. In the last few years especially the 
lifelong unconscious love of America has been kindled 
into a conscious passion that threatens to swallow up all 
other feelings. It is the persistence of the war psychol- 
ogy, if we are to believe our radical and pseudo-scientific 
friends. And the perhaps too-positive tone of this paper 
may be due quite as much to that sentiment as to preju- 
dice against pseudo-science. This mood resents the as- 
sumption of the European peoples that America is not 
an entity, but a geographical expression, a void domain, 
wide open to every kind of colonization, penetrating as- 
similation, and mining from without—a milch cow to be 
drained dry, a treasury of natural resources to be dis- 
tributed. And it is still more impatient of the school of 
American (they call themselves “American” ) critics who 
may profess a constructive purpose, but in practice use 
“American” as an adjective of vituperation, and tells us, 
as they actually do, that America has no universities, no 
culture, no literature, no art, no scholarship, no tradi- 
tions worth preserving, and add for good measure that 
the conditions of American life are incompatible with 
these things, that Switzerland and Denmark each pro- 
duces more good novels annually than the United States 
in a decade, and that the government of the United 
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States in the last few years is the worst known in re- 
corded time. 

To this temper the fact that a certain type of school 
is an American tradition, an American institution, en- 
deared to Americans by history and long association, 
does not for a moment suspend the fatal ready sponge 
of innovation that would wipe it from the slate at the 
behest of system, pseudo-science, or European precedent. 
But for me and for those who feel with me, the historic 
and the social tradition of the American college is a rea- 
son for preserving it if we can. Asa matter of history, 
the American college graduate has in every crisis of our 
national life answered the call of duty, risen to the occa- 
sion, and been found equal to his opportunities. The 
graduates of the little eighteenth-century schools may 
not have taken away any very profound erudition from 
William and Mary, King’s College, Princeton, Harvard, 
and Yale; but somehow they acquired the disciplined 
minds that made them, to the amazement and admiration 
of candid Europeans, the matches in statesmanship, di- 
plomacy, and political writing of anything that Europe 
could oppose to them. And with due exceptions and 
limitations this experience has been repeated throughout 
our history and in the most recent test that is present to 
all memories. The college boy has “made good.” If not 
precisely a scholar, he has somehow learned to think, to 
act, to take the initiative, to organize, to lead. Without 
him, the nation would have been poor indeed in leaders. 
And it is permissible to believe, until some better proof 
to the contrary than we have yet seen is presented, that 
it was both the training and the social life of the four- 
years’ American college course that produced these qual- 
ities. No six-years’ junior high school or French lycée 
would have done it. 
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The college was and is an immense social and civiliz- 
ing force in American life. No elderly teacher can be 
privileged to visit his own pupils, teaching in small col- 
leges, centers of light and leading and humane living 
and not infrequently of genuine culture throughout the 
land, without realizing that America has something here 
for which Europe offers no equivalent and which we 
should not lightly throw away. 

There is another aspect of the social service of the 
American college—the college fellowship, the college 
societies, the college memories, the college loyalties. You 
will never succeed in training these tendrils of sentiment 
on the walls of a technical high school or the barracks 
of a French lycée. It is as easy as it is cheap to mock 
at the college songs, the college athletics, the college 
banquets and after-dinner oratory, the half-playful yet 
at bottom serious hyperboles of loyalty that whoop it up 
for Yale and Princeton and exalt good old Siwash above 
all others; but to speak only in terms of utility, when 
the crisis comes, these things are the embers that the 
spirit of devotion and patriotism fans to flame. They 
supply the cadres and framework of the organization of 
leadership by men who know and understand and trust 
one another. And you will find that the mockers are 
precisely those who sneer at and flout all stabilizing, re- 
straining, and consoling loyalties, human and divine— 
America, patriotism, religion, the family, morality, sex 
decency. “Damn your hypocritical clichés” (I am quot- 
ing) will be their answer to this outburst. “We want to 
face the facts.” Well, the feelings of which these trite 
words are only a suggestion are also American facts 
which they cannot face or face down. And so, since we 
are not denationalized cosmopolitan censors disdainfully 
contemplating the Babbitt-swarming American scene 
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from the spiritual heights of the Boulevard Mont St. 
Parnasse, not propagandists of a pedagogy carapaced 
in the cocksureness of pseudo-science against all tra- 
ditional loyalties, all appeals to history; since we are not 
clichéphobiacs, afraid to sing “America” or allude to the 
Ten Commandments, why should we fear to repeat once 
more and generalize for the hundreds of American col- 
leges from Maine to Texas, from Carlton or Amherst 
to Tennessee, that old American sentimental common- 
place and cliché: “It is a small college, but there are 
those who love it?” 
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STUDENT LIFE AND PROBLEMS 


By DEAN THOMAS ARKLE CLARK 
Of the University of Illinois 


Just now the public is giving a good deal of attention 
to student life, induced possibly by the books which are 
being written about it, by the special articles carried in 
almost every magazine which one may pick up, and by the 
accounts of student escapades which are retailed at every 
fireside and wherever men and women gather to gossip 
about things concerning which they know little. 

I listened only a few weeks ago at the annual meet- 
ing of one of the most prominent and influential organi- 
zations in my home state to a serious indictment of stu- 
dent life by a man who had never been to college, it is 
true, but who held in his hand as he spoke a story which 
was written by an instructor in one of the reputable and 
well known institutions of this country, and which de- 
picted college students and college life in no clean or sav- 
ory way. If college life now is what these books say it is, 
then it is not what it should be, and men and women who 
pay taxes for the support of educational institutions are 
quite justified in questioning the right of these institu- 
tions longer to exist. But college life is not materially 
different from the life from which these students come. 

Thieves and liars and the dishonest, the drunken and 
the dissolute have always existed and, until the advent 
of the millennium at least, are pretty sure to continue 
to exist. They can always be found in colleges, large 
and small, no matter how thoroughly the entrants may 
be sifted, how carefully they may be selected, or under 
what sort of management the college may be controlled, 
for many of them are the children of very respectable 
parents—ministers, merchants, bank presidents, and col- 
lege professors even—the child does not always inherit 
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all the good qualities of his parents, though he usually 
has many of them. 

But the percentage of these people in college is very 
small, much smaller, in fact, than in the communities 
from which the students come and in the state at large. 
College students are groups selected from the best we 
have. 

Student life will always reflect the life of society 
generally from which it comes. In these days young 
men and women from every walk of life go to college 
and for every conceivable reason. 

Professional men and business men and farmers, 
and laboring men and women of all sorts and with 
every standard of morality send their children to college, 
so that student life is a pretty accurate cross section of 
the life of the state and of the nation, and is influenced 
by present social and economic conditions, but it is the 
best from these various strata of society. 

It was the unusual thing to go to college in my day. 
Only those people went who wanted a college education, 
or at least that was why the majority went. Now every- 
body goes for every conceivable reason—because their 
friends are going, because it is the thing to go, because 
their parents are ambitious, because they do not want to 
go to work, for the social and physical life which college 
now offers, and these things can not help changing the 
character of college life. 

“College life was very different when we were in 
college from what it is now,” the old and the middle- 
aged are wont tosay. Quite true, but conditions of living 
were very different, customs were different in those re- 
markable days when we were young. 

When I entered college as a freshman the institu- 
tion from which I ultimately graduated had fewer than 
three hundred regularly matriculated students. Now 
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it has more than twelve thousand. There was no regis- 
trar and there was not a stenographer on the entire staff 
of employes. The President, a very erudite scholar, who 
prided himself that if necessary he could teach any sub- 
ject offered in the college curriculum, saw every appli- 
cant for admission, decided upon the fitness and thor- 
oughness of his preparation for college, approved his 
selection of studies, and wrote out the students’ admis- 
sion card with his own hand. He answered all his 
letters in long hand, the college records were kept in the 
same way, and such a thing as a telephone was a wild 
dream of some mad scientist who imagined also that 
some day men would fly, and light their houses with 
something better than gas or kerosene lamps. 

There were no electric railways then, no moving pic- 
ture shows, no victrolas, no radio, no wireless telegraph, 
no hard roads, and no automobiles. 

The plumber found little opportunity to ply his trade, 
and the mechanical and scientific apparatus which is 
found now in almost every household to reduce labor and 
to give comfort and pleasure was not dreamed of. 

I was saying some of these things not long ago to a 
young woman reporter for one of our daily papers who 
was interrogating me as to early college customs. She 
looked very thoughtful for a while and then asked rather 
hesitatingly, 

“Did young men and women have dates then?” 

The answer is yes. 

The first man in our town who went tearing down 
Main Street in one of those “horseless carriages,’ as the 
automobile was then called, at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour was gazed at with wonder and envied for having 
money enough to buy one of the things. But the wise 


old men shook their heads. 
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“Tt’s dangerous,” they agreed. “He'll get killed one 
of these days going at that speed.” 

They had never imagined a present-day undergraduate 
slipping along the concrete highway in a Cadillac at 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

Social life was very simple in college in those days as it 
was in the rural communities from which many of us 
came. The college authorities did not approve of danc- 
ing, and there was none in the college buildings or on 
the campus. No one was disciplined for dancing, it is 
true, but if it was done it had to be in some private or 
public building in the town. It was thought by many good 
people then just a little wild and risqué to dance, or to 
play cards—the most careful people did not do these 
things, you know. Occasionally a play came to town— 
I remember seeing East Lynne with all its melodramatic 
touches,—but such events were infrequent. We did in 
college much the same things socially as we had done 
at home, and as our parents had done, as college students 
do to-day. 

In spite of all this social conservatism there was a 
good deal of drinking when I was in college, and since 
young people then had, perhaps, no more judgment than 
young people of the same age have to-day, not a little 
drunkenness. There were open saloons in town—four- 
teen, if my memory serves me correctly—and two or 
three of the most aristocratic of these furnished gather- 
ing places and social club rooms—the college did not 
believe in fraternities—for no inconsiderable number of 
the student body. I have been told by those who knew 
better than I, that there was then, also, by means of a 
stairway at the rear of these saloons easy and tempting 
access to gambling rooms upstairs. There were other 
forms of vice, too, more prevalent than any of which I 
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know to-day, and more open, but no one wrote books 
about them. 

There were fewer physical sports in those days. Base- 
ball was popular and track athletics given rather in- 
different attention, but basket ball had not been invented 
and football was just beginning to be talked about. The 
youthful spirits of the undergraduate found expression 
and relief in the mutilation and destruction of property 
in the town, in playing tricks on the faculty, and in the 
hectoring and hazing of the new student. There was no 
general participation in athletics by the men, and no 
participation at all by the women. We went to such 
games as were played, but we were not encouraged as 
college students are to-day to participate in_ these 
ourselves. 

Conditions of living have changed, economic condi- 
tions have changed, wonderful discoveries and inven- 
tions have been made, and these things have had their 
influence upon society and life in general and have 
naturally influenced college life. 

Educational systems have changed, and these changes 
have very materially affected college customs and col- 
lege problems. They are the same as they were when 
we who are now gray haired were in college, and then 
again, they are different. 

There is still the intellectual problem, more difficult of 
solution, perhaps, than it has ever been. A great many 
people go to college who care little for books. It is very 
hard to make a considerable number of our present day 
students believe that a man’s studies are the most impor- 
tant consideration for him and that scholarship represents 
the highest good. He is quite sceptical of the fact that 
the loafer and the undergraduate intellectually common- 
place is quite likely to drift along in the same indifferent 
way when he gets out of college. 
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I have seen the complete failure develop into a captain 
of industry later in life, and I could name the Phi Beta 
Kappa who is running a filling station at a country cross 
road, but the number of these is very small,—so small, 
in fact, as to stand out boldly and to attract attention. 

High grades in college count as pointing pretty ac- 
curately to what a man will accomplish after he gets out 
of college, as any seeker after truth can easily discover 
by perusing the registrar’s records of any college fifteen 
or twenty or twenty-five years back. It is the business 
of somebody to sell this proposition to the undergraduate 
body, and it is the business of the college to get rid of the 
student who is not in college for the things for which 
college stands. 

The trend of education during the last twenty-five 
years has been largely toward the practical; whether it 
has been a wise change or not, we have broken away 
pretty completely from the old classical training where 
culture was the main thing kept in mind, and we demand 
now training which reveals immediate and practical re- 
sults. There are those who hold, of course, that there 
is as much cultural value in a course in advertising or 
farm-mechanics as in Ovid or Daudet. It may be. 
The. student laughs at the study of Greek or Latin, be- 
cause he is “never going to have any use for it.” If he 
takes up Spanish, it is because he thinks that some day 
he may be in control of the commerce of the United 
States in South America, and he might find it helpful 
in getting on with the nations to know a smattering of 
the language spoken in that country. 

Colleges of Commerce and Business Administration 
are springing up everywhere, which do not exclude theory 
and cultural subjects, it is true, from their curriculums, 
but which stress pretty strongly “practical” training for 
business. Technical schools of agriculture and of en- 
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gineering are being developed as never before, and home 
economics and home making with practical training in 
buying supplies, in cooking, in sewing, and in managing 
a husband are no longer novelties to us in college work. 
We hear about “business English” for Engineers, and 
a special sort of journalism for Ags, that constantly em- 
phasizes what can at once be utilized for purposes of 
making the college man financially and professionally 
successful in whatever line of work he takes up. 

I am not arguing that this is wrong; I am merely 
stating facts. Education has changed; it has fewer 
graces, less finesse than it once had. It counsels its devo- 
tees now to look out for number one, to do little than can 
not be shown quite evidently available for immediate 
use. Perhaps it is only reflecting the attitude which we 
find so common in the world at large. Education is not 
now so much a preparation for life, as a getting ready at 
once to be able to make something hustle—culture if it 
must be. It is not surprising, then, that the under- 
graduate follows the tendency of the times and does 
not always take his studies as seriously as his instructors 
would like, and that he often devotes his best energies 
to his extra-curriculum activities which, he argues falsely 
perhaps, are of more practical value to him now and are 
likely to be in the future than literature, or mathematics, 
or philosophy. His practical, successful, though inade- 
quately trained father at home often feels the same way, 
not realizing the immense value in the trained mind and 
the broadened outlook which may be derived from sub- 
jects which seemingly in themselves are of little use 
and of little practical application. The problem of 
extra-curriculum activities, therefore, is one of the most 
serious that confronts college students and college 
officials to-day. 

If it was once true that the undergraduate in college 
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gave or was supposed to give the major part of his avail- 
able time to study, it is not true now. A freshman 
entering college to-day is not asked a great deal by the 
older students whom he meets about what studies he 
expects to take further than to inquire as to his general 
course, but rather as to what outside activities he is 
ambitious to enter. College fraternities are not dis- 
pleased to find that the men whom they pledge at the 
opening of college have an interest in their studies, and 
quite generally over the country at the present time, it 
is fair to say, fraternities are making a pretty conscien- 
tious effort to have their men bring up the scholastic 
average of these organizations, at least close to the aver- 
age of college if they can not surpass it, but granting 
this, it is safe to assert that in choosing new men college 
organizations now scramble for the freshman who is 
likely to show up well in football or baseball or track, 
or journalism or dramatics or even in debating,—though 
the debater would always get last place on such a list,— 
rather than for the man who has interest merely in his 
studies. 

The undergraduate who gets the most advertising 
from coast to coast in any educational institution, is 
not the fellow who makes a straight “A” average during 
his four years of college life, if such a man there should 
be, but the man who stars in one form of student activity 
or another. 

Because the young student is always a hero worshiper, 
and because his hero is pretty generally a physical one, 
the athlete comes in commonly for first place. Of all the 
men from the institution with which I am connected, who 
have been featured for one sort of accomplishment or 
another during the last five years, a football man has 
taken precedence. He has been in every metropolitan 
paper from San Francisco to New York; his picture in 
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every possible pose has adorned a thousand Sunday sup- 
plements; his praises and his history have filled countless 
columns of space from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, 
and all because he has shown a good deal of skill in 
eluding his foes and at the same time keeping a football 
safely tucked under his arm. 

Well, it takes strategy, and strength, and skill to carry 
a football across the field, and I still enjoy seeing it done. 

The college organization which is considered to have 
best claim to first place on any campus to-day, according 
to undergraduate opinion at least, is the one which has 
the greatest number of men prominent in extra curricu- 
lum activities—not the one who has the wealthiest or 
the most intellectual. A member of the track team takes 
precedence of the man getting high grades or driving a 
Cadillac car. 

The amount of time required for the successful partici- 
pation in any undergraduate activity is not inconsider- 
able. A young fellow who goes out seriously for the 
position of manager of any athletic team, for instance, in 
any big Middle West university must work regularly 
and hard almost daily for two or three years. He is as 
much a slave to his job as is a man in love to his sweet- 
heart. Both area seven-days-in-the-week job. The same 
thing is true of the student who enters the competition 
for manager or editor of any of the college publications 
or who takes up the undergraduate political game. 

A man trying out for an athletic managership spends 
almost every minute of his available time six days in 
the week in the gymnasium or on the athletic field, and 
this is probably twice as much time as he spends in stucly. 
The managing editor of a college daily must be at the 
editorial office daily from three o'clock until dinner 
time; he must do a certain amount of night work, and if 
he is working on a morning paper, as is usually the case, 
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he must get the paper out at least once a week, and this 
means that he will not get to bed on this night until 
sometime between one and four in the morning. It isa 
busy life. 

A young journalist in one of our state universities 
where the interest in journalistic activities is not wide 
and only a relatively few people, therefore, are engaged 
in journalistic work, told me that he put out the paper 
for six nights in the week and never got to bed before 
one o’clock. 

The men in extra-curricular activities are not always 
the poorest students. On the contrary, this is in only 
rare instances the case. The young fellow who last year 
issued the year book in one of the largest Middle West 
state universities put in quite as much time upon this 
activity as anyone to whom [| have referred, and yet, in 
spite of this handicap, he was elected to two honorary 
engineering societies for his high scholarship. 

I have in mind now six upper classmen who last year 
were the leaders in a wide range of activities which re- 
quired daily attention, greater attention in fact than 
any one of them gave to his studies. Three of these men 
made Phi Beta Kappa, one of them having the high- 
est grades of the entire junior class. One man was 
elected to Tau Beta Pi besides receiving a medal for ex- 
cellency in three major sports, and the other two were 
elected to honorary scholastic societies in their particular 
colleges. On the other hand, of the fifteen men receiving 
the lowest grades for the year, not one was engaged in 
any important extra-curriculum activity. Perhaps we 
learn to do by doing. It is only rarely that the man 
engaged in undergraduate activities fails in his college 
work, because he knows that such a failure would elimi- 
nate him from the competition and it is equally surpris- 
ing to note that the average of men engaged in such 
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activities is ordinarily higher than the average of the 
general student body. It is the loafer and the man doing 
nothing who gets the poor grades. 

The business responsibility involved in the conduct of 
these undergraduate activities, and this responsibility is 
usually borne very largely by students, is often tremen- 
dous. The amount of money which must be handled in 
athletics, for illustration, coming in from the various 
games and contests during a college year, often runs into 
many tens of thousands of dollars. The process of hand- 
ling the crowds, selling and taking the tickets, and man- 
aging the various teams constitutes an undergraduate 
activity which requires more of the student’s time and 
energy than he puts on his studies. The business opera- 
tions of the Young Men’s and of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in a large institution, of the dra- 
matic clubs, of the glee club, and of the various formal 
class functions involve the spending of rather staggering 
sums of money and the expenditure of a startling amount 
of time. The college publications alone in one institu- 
tion with which I am familiar, and it is only illustrative 
of a score or more of others, last year collected more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the business 
processes which were involved in the collecting and 
spending of this money were handled almost exclusively 
by students. 

There is not likely to be doubt in the mind of any 
thoughtful person who has given the matter attention 
that these outside activities of the student, his entering 
into athletics, into amateur journalism, dramatics, stu- 
dent politics, religious work, and into the business enter- 
prises and activities incident to these things with which 
he kept himself constantly busy,—are immensely worth 
while, and that they are becoming more and more a real 
part of the education which he gets in college; but they 
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should be controlled; they should be supervised. Because 
he is young and enthusiastic and inexperienced, however, 
because he does not have a balanced judgment, he is likely 
to give more time to these things than they are worth. 
He specializes. He allows his interests to become nar- 
row. If he likes society or is in love with a girl, he de- 
votes all his time to it and wears his trousers shiny on 
porch swings or sitting in easy chairs before the fire. 
If he goes in for athletics or journalism or dramatics or 
religion, he has a tendency to do nothing else, and fails 
of the main purpose for which he came to college. In 
an attempt to put his college training into practice, he 
fails to get the training. He is like the man who, in work- 
ing his way through college, devotes so much time to 
earning his living that he has no time for his studies and 
is thrown out because of failure. 

College faculties have given too little thought and 
attention to extra-curriculum matters. In most cases 
they have not concerned themselves a great deal with 
what the student was doing when he was not in the class- 
room just so he could give a creditable account of himself 
when he was called upon to recite. They will come to 
realize that this question of outside activities is one of 
the serious problems of college life. 

There are social problems in college, also, which need 
solution. Many students have too much social life, and 
many more have too little or none at all. One situation is 
as objectionable as the other. 

There are a dozen sources of amusement to-day giving 
a continuous performance where there were two or three 
when the present generation of bald-heads was in col- 
lege, but only a small percentage of the student body 
patronizes them. In most colleges 25 per cent of the 
students monopolize 75 per cent of the social activities. 

We had two dances a year, the annual appearance of 
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Barnum’s circus, and a declamation contest or two to 


make up the list of major social functions when I was in 
college. Now there are dances and teas galore every 
week, a dozen moving picture shows a day, and the cam- 
pus is crowded with automobiles ready for a spin at the 
pleasure of the owner. 

The question is pertinent upon every college campus— 
shall we leave these things free to take care of them- 
selves or shall they in some way be restricted and con- 
trolled and made generally useful? It is no doubt true 
that the young person in the midst of all these alluring 
temptations, who of his own choice and volition resists 
them and keeps seriously to the regular duties of college 
is the stronger for having worked out his own salvation, 
but on the other hand complete freedom of choice with no 
restraining regulations or control is likely to result in a 
pretty large human junk heap at the end of the college 
year. It may well be asked if it is not the duty of the 
college to develop and save as large as possible a per- 
centage of its students. 

There are moral problems to be settled in college, also, 
and these I think have not always been given the serious 
consideration that they deserve. There are, indeed, peo- 
ple who seem otherwise sane and of reasonable judgment 
who hold that the college should take little cognizance of 
the student’s conduct and character so long as he does 
his work. As for me [ believe that scholarship and char- 
acter coupled with hard work make for the best and the 
most successful citizenship, and that it is the business of 
the college to do its best to foster and to encourage these 
things. Discipline will have to be maintained and the 
unworthy and the unprincipled and the immoral elimi- 
nated if the college is to be worthy of existence. Let me 
say here that I think college life to-day is as wholesome as 
it has ever been, and that the undergraduate is not less 
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moral than he was when we were in college. He is 
franker, he talks about things that we only thought about, 
he is less self-conscious, less well-mannered perhaps. He 
takes matters into his own hands sooner, and, because of 
his training at home, insists on having what he wants, 
but he is not morally worse than his father or his grand- 
father. 

How to develop an interest in scholarship, how prop- 
erly to keep a just balance between studies and extra- 
curriculum activities, how best to regulate the social life 
of college, and how to eliminate from college life all that 
is dishonest and unwholesome and unclean—these as I 
see it are the problems of college life to-day. Whose busi- 
ness is it to see that these results are accomplished, the 
student’s or the faculty’s? 

It is often easier to diagnose a disease than it is to 
cure it, and the diseases of college are no exception to 
the rule. 

There are those who feel that the student should be 
allowed to run his own affairs and that student govern- 
ment is a panacea for all undergraduate ills. If the 
faculty has trouble with cribbing or drinking or flunk- 
ing, if the social affairs of college are not what they 
should be, or if undergraduate politics become rotten, 
all that is necessary is to turn these matters over to the 
undergraduates, and the tangle will be unraveled, the 
problem will be quickly solved, and peace and content- 
ment will reign. 

I have not found it so. Undergraduate problems are 
most serious of solution. Their solution requires ex- 
perience, patience, sympathy, judgment, and a willing- 
ness, if necessary, to be criticized and misunderstood and 
disliked even. Their solution demands, also, the taking 
of responsibility and the just enforcement of regulations, 
no matter who is the violator, and these qualities the 
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undergraduate does not have and should not be expected 
to have. Experience and judgment come only to the 
mature. 

What I know about student government, I have 
learned through experience, through observation of its 
working in the institution of which I am a member, or 
in others which I have visited. I have, of course, read 
a good deal about how perfectly it works in other insti- 
tutions than my own, but when I have visited these col- 
leges I have invariably found more than one fly in the 
governmental ointment. So far as I have seen student 
government, it has been a pretty complete failure, it has 
cost more than it profited, and the failure has not come 
from the want of serious purpose always on the part of 
students or of faculty support or faculty encouragement. 
In the last instance with which I am familiar the student 
officers were supported to the limit, even when it was 
evident that injustice was being done, that innocent peo- 
ple were suffering, that guilty ones were going free, and 
that inefficiency was everywhere. The officers were sup- 
ported with the hope that in time they would be able to 
work out their own problems, to develop the judgment 
necessary to the solution of their difficulties, and by 
gathering experience to prove that young people can 
govern themselves; but they did not do it. 

At this point someone speaks out boldly and says: 

“But at the University of Virginia they have had the 
honor system since the beginning of time; and that’s 
student government, and it works.” 

There are a good many things to be said about this. 
The University of Virginia is a great institution, but it 
was a very small one when the honor system was estab- 
lished ; it has or had a homogeneous student body; it was 
not co-educational; and the honor system, as I under- 
stand it, concerns itself with but one form of student ir- 
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regularity—dishonesty. It has little or nothing to do 
with drunkenness or gambling, or sexual immorality, 
and any one of these may be even more far-reaching in 
its effect upon the lives and characters of undergraduates 
than the dishonesties of college, many of which at worst 
are petty and inconsequential. 

More than this, the honor system at the University of 
Virginia is not student government in any true sense— 
it is a tradition, and traditions follow no rule, are usually 
impossible of explanation, exist in spite of government, 
and can seldom be taken as illustration of what may be 
generally followed. Traditions are hard to transplant, 
because the soil of one institution is different from that 
of another, the environment is different, the critical mo- 
ment for establishing the tradition is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Student government in theory has much to commend 
it; in practice, excepting under the most favorable con- 
ditions and with student sentiment overwhelmingly in 
favor of it, it offers almost insuperable difficulties. I am 
not sure that it is ever wise. 

Tradition is against it, and tradition is hard to over- 
come. If student government is to work, one student 
must give evidence against another; he must be willing 
to tell what he knows when asked, and must even proffer 
information before he is requested to do so; otherwise 
the government isa farce. All his previous school train- 
ing has been opposed to such a system. His sense of 
honor revolts against it, and though I am convinced 
often that his is a false sense of honor, yet it is one which 
I have come to respect. 

The presence of co-education immensely complicates 
matters in the administration of student government. 
With all our modern advocation of the equality of the 
sexes, men still have a sense of chivalry toward women, 
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and to inform on a girl whom he has known is to many a 
man unthinkable. If she happens to be a stranger, the 
matter is simplified, but even then most men will not 
accept the responsibility. Even with a separate commis- 
sion to hear the cases against women, men are almost in- 
variably involved, and can not be depended upon to tell 
the truth about what they know. 

“When a girl is mixed up in the affair, I’m blind,” I 
heard a young fellow say once, and most young men 
feelexactly as he did. 

I have had to do with disciplinary matters for a good 
many years and I have come to see more clearly than I 
had ever supposed possible how difficult it is to draw the 
line accurately between guilt and innocence, how deli- 
cate a matter it is to win the confidence of an under- 
graduate under suspicion and to get him to tell you just 
what did happen. It requires tact and judgment and an 
uncanny knowledge of human nature to arrive at the 
right conclusion, and these the inexperienced under- 
graduate does not have and can not be expected to have. 

Student government at best seems to me uncertain be- 
cause it puts an unfair responsibility upon the unde- 
veloped, immature young person, a responsibility which 
after all really belongs to faculty, and which it should 
not evade. We shall not solve our student problems by 
turning them entirely over to the students to be settled, 
nor shall we solve them by ignoring them, as many insti- 
tutions do. We have in the past given too little thought 
and attention to these matters. We have kept aloof from 
the undergraduate and have not understood him, nor 
had much sympathy for him. 

It has usually been the business of no one in particu- 
lar to look after the individual in college, to see that his 
living conditions were what they should be; that he 
should not have too much social life, or too little; and 
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that things moral and intellectual were going as they 
should. 

We shall solve our college problems better when we 
take the trouble to know students better, to get their 
point of view, sometimes to follow their advice, and to 
get a keener and more sympathetic appreciation of what 
they are thinking about. 

Disciplinary matters will have to be handled by those 
who are older, whose sympathies are still warm, but 
whose judgment is dependable. So far as it is possible 
to mold their youth and to lead them into straight paths 
we should do it. 

Every man should be given a chance, but the chron- 
ically lazy, and the drunken, and the dishonest, and the 
dissolute, we should get rid of without much delay. 
They are too dangerous in a community of young people. 
We can not afford to spend time and money upon their 
education. 

It is possible to limit student activities by setting up 
scholastic standings and by prohibiting one or two in- 
dividuals in the college community from occupying al] 
the prominent positions on the campus. We need not 
permit the willing horse to be run to death. Social mat- 
ters may also be regulated by insisting upon regular 
hours, conventional direction with a limited number of 
social events for each organization. 

We have so far done little in college for the unor- 
ganized man. We have allowed organizations, which in 
the main are good, to run away with things. We should 
give more thought to the man who belongs to nothing. 
The specific control of these matters, I believe, may best 
be in the hands of groups or committees composed ordi- 
narily of both faculty and students. It’s helpful to have 
the student point of view. We so attempt at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to solve our problems in social matters, 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


By PRESIDENT HENRY S. PRITCHETT 
Of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

We are gathered to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of a university whose span of life is covered by 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first 
quarter of the twentieth. 

In age Vanderbilt is still an infant compared with 
Paris, or Bologna or Oxford. Yet there are epochs in 
the process we call civilization when fifty years of ful- 
fillment loom larger than a cycle of preparation. The 
forces that move mankind often lie deep beneath the 
surface. They carry nations and communities they know 
not whither, until centuries of growth ripen quickly into 
notable achievement. 

This last half century is such an epoch. Industrial 
activity, invention, scientific research, social and philan- 
thropic enquiry, and above all the spread of democracy 
and of popular education, have combined to give a new 
luster to human achievement and a new significance to 
human brotherhood. No other half century in human 
history approaches it unless it be that brilliant fifty years 
that marked the end of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when the invention of the com- 
pass, the consequent discovery of America, the printing 
press, the revival of learning, the rebirth of art and the 
Reformation marked an epoch of achievement hitherto 
unequalled in human history. 

There is a further analogy between these notable half- 
centuries that cannot be forgot. 

The revival of learning opened a new vision to the 
human spirit and the Reformation aroused to new life 
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the conscience of Europe. But the bitterness of the 
peasants’ war filled Europe with misery. The most 
brilliant half-century of human progress ended in con- 
fusion and doubt and left the faith and the conscience 
of mankind unsatisfied and restless. 

Across the end of the half-century just closing there 
lies a shadow no less dark. Its last years saw the Chris- 
tian world engaged in a war which for destructiveness 
and ferocity has no parallel, and which has left an after- 
math of bitterness that spoils the sweet world’s taste. 

Why is it that the two most brilliant epochs in human 
progress left the world restless and suspicious, full of 
pain and unsatisfied longing? 

The people of our country—and let us thank God it is 
still and will be forever the United States—enjoy so 
large a share of the world’s contentment that we are 
scarcely conscious of the world’s pain. We have come 
to our good fortune by no great wisdom of our leaders. 
Fifty years ago the nation was laboring in the aftermath 
of a bitter civil war, sometimes known as reconstruction. 
The Congress had placed the ballot, and through it the 
power of government and taxation, in the hands of a 
race of slaves just freed. A greater act of political folly 
has never been enacted. Its injustice to both races ought 
to have been clear to any man familiar with the facts of 
political history. Had Abraham Lincoln lived, a wise, 
just and feasible solution would have been effected. 
Never was his wisdom more needed than at the moment 
when his life was snuffed out by the bullet of a half- 
crazed assassin. The situation thus created has been 
ended, but it has left to America, and in particular to the 
Southern States, governmental and racial problems of 
great complexity. Politics under the existing regime is 
personal politics. From every point of view it is high 
time that true party politics should regain its proper 
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function. A supreme obligation rests on the people of 
these states to recreate a party leadership that shall rest 
on principles, not on personalities. A democracy can not 
permanently exist on any other basis. 

But with all our unwisdom, despite our forgetfulness 
of the principles of liberty which the fathers taught us, 
it still remains true that the pathway to happiness is 
open to every citizen of our Union who seeks it in a sin- 
cere spirit. That American has a dull mind and a faint 
heart who does not breathe each day a prayer of thank- 
fulness that he was born under the Stars and Stripes. 

And so I come back to the larger question. Why is 
it that the two epochs most glorious in human achieve- 
ment left the world restless and discontented? It is a 
far cry from the Europe of four hundred years ago to 
the America of to-day but it is perfectly clear that human 
nature and man’s longings are much the same. The 
same doubts and apprehensions cloud our minds as dark- 
ened our predecessors’ four hundred years ago. Goethe, 
a century ago, described human experience in these sig- 
nificant words: ‘Man is a simple being. However rich, 
varied and unfathomable he may be, the cycle of his 
situations is soon run through.” Is mankind destined 
to travel indefinitely in cycles that alternate between 
fear and hope? 

As one compares the outcome of these two glorious 
half-centuries, when he reflects that in each there came 
a notable advance in knowledge, a quickening of the 
conscience of mankind, a material achievement beyond 
all other periods in human history, and yet observes that 
at the end of each there remained bitter human quarrels, 
that unhappiness still treads close upon the heels of 
progress, he wonders whether the chief business of to-day 
does not lie in the effort to lead humanity out of the 
cycles of alternate hope and misery, into a steadier, a 
more peaceful path of progress. And where is that path? 
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If we have learned anything in the long travail of 
humanity it is that the way of happiness lies through 
freedom, and that freedom and truth are so related that 
truth makes for freedom and freedom makes for truth. 
So the quest for happiness comes back, in the end, to the 
most ancient of all human questionings, Where is truth? 

It may seem a mere gesture to ask again this age-old 
question. And yet it is the most practical question of 
our day and of all days. To bring to human souls some 
vision of the path of truth and, through this, of happi- 
ness is to make the world sweet and wholesome. And 
there is no other path save by the way of freedom and 
truth. 

Now there is nothing more certain than that none of us 
knows the exact spot in which truth is to be found, but 
the long experience of mankind has made clear certain 
things about the path by which it is to be sought. In 
my student days as I climbed the Gemmi Pass with a 
group of fellow students we asked a peasant at the top, 
“Where is Kandersteg?” “I don’t know,” said he, “but 
there is the road to it.” 

Though we know not where truth is we do know that 
the way to it is the way of freedom and of the open mind 
and of the sincere heart. And we know further, that in 
this pilgrim quest the direction in which we turn our 
faces is far more important than the speed at which we 
travel. And then, too, if there be a way through free- 
dom to truth and through truth to happiness it must be 
a way in which simple and learned alike can walk. The 
signposts that mark it must be those that a wayfaring 
man can read and, like the peasant on the Gemmi Pass, 
they must indicate the direction in which truth lies, even 
though they cannot point always to the exact spot where 
truth is. 
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The road to truth would be difficult enough if it led 
through an unknown and undiscovered country. But 
the vast domain of human thinking has been traversed 
by many who have set up signposts on what they con- 
ceived to be the way to truth. And nearly all those who 
enter upon this earthly pilgrimage choose their paths 
according to the guideposts that others have set up. The 
tragic pages in the long history of our race are not those 
that tell of the wanderings in the wilderness, they are 
those that show a parting of the ways where the finger 
of a mistaken signpost pointed down a broad highway 
that ended in confusion and disappointment and fear. 

I apprehend therefore that one who makes no claim 
to know where truth is may still render some modest 
service if he points out to his fellow pilgrims one of those 
signposts that has led countless travellers astray. I ven- 
ture to attempt this not only because this particular sign- 
post is venerable in the traditions of many centuries but 
also because in these present days it has been made bright 
and shining and all men are called to walk in that wide 
road down which its finger points. That signpost to 
which I refer, which one finds so frequently along the 
path of life, points to a way called religion, when in fact, 
in most cases, it is not the way of religion but of philos- 
ophy. A multitude of pilgrims who have sought this 
way in good faith found doubt and confusion at the jour- 
ney’s end. And this, not because philosophy is a bad 
way in which to walk, but because philosophy and re- 
ligion are two separate and distinct things and to mistake 
the one for the other is the saddest of all human mistakes. 

We use the term philosophy in a narrow and also ina 
broad sense. In the narrow meaning it signifies meta- 
physics, but in the broad sense it describes that age-long 
effort of mankind to explain the universe, including man 


himself. From the very beginning of human society 
11 
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man has sought some explanation of the world in which 
he lives, some philosophy of life. The hunger to know 
has been a passion of our race. Philosophy finds its 
great significance in the fact that it is the theory of the 
source and functions of all knowledge. 

Now this philosophy of man and his world is an en- 
tirely different matter from religion. It has to religion 
the same relation that astronomy has to the stars or that 
botany has to the flowers. Religion is a life in the human 
soul, a life that manifests itself by its fruits of love and 
mercy and righteousness. It is a fact, not a theory. And 
just as the stars circled their orbits and sent down their 
tremulous light waves to the eyes of men ages before 
there was any science of astronomy; just as the flowers 
shed their fragrance on the soft, warm atmosphere of 
Mother Earth before there was a science of botany, so 
there grew in human hearts the flowers of love and mercy 
and truth and faith, which is religion, long before there 
was any philosophy of man and his world. The strictest 
theologians have always recognized this fact in the 
growth of souls. They called it “natural religion,” but 
most of them held it to be of no avail unless it were 
contained within the limits of their philosophy. Not a 
few have looked on it as an invention of Satan. 

It was inevitable that this confusion as between philos- 
ophy and religion should bring doubt and fear into men’s 
lives, for a philosophy must necessarily grow as knowl- 
edge grows, but religion is ever the same. Just as the 
philosophy of the stars grew with growing knowledge 
but the stars themselves remained the same, so the phil- 
osophy of man’s explanation of his universe has grown 
with the centuries but the light of the spirit—faith and 
love and mercy and righteousness—send down the same 
life-giving rays from generation to generation. The 
tragedy of the centuries lies in the effort that good and 
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true men have made, in the name of religion, to force 
upon the minds of men a philosophy that was born in 
the infancy of the race and that has long been out- 
grown. Intolerant philosophy could go no further than 
Luther in his condemnation of the proof of 
Copernicus that the earth went round the sun. It was 
a sufficient refutation in his judgment to call attention 
to the story that Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still. For the discipline of heretics, by which he meant 
those who differed from him, he accepted fully the treat- 
ment prescribed for unbelievers in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, a fragment from a primitive age 
whose cruelty is abhorrent to the conscience of our time. 
The great reformer struck a blow for human freedom 
when he denied the power of any man or association of 
men to fix the terms of salvation. But in rejecting the 
philosophic dogma of an infallible church he fastened 
upon mankind another no less onerous. Between the 
formula of an infallible church and that of an infallible 
book there is little to choose. Both have done infinite 
harm to the cause of religion. 

But there is small gain in recalling the sins of great 
men against the freedom of the mind save as a warning 
for those of our day. No man is great in all things. 
The world must avail itself of the service of a leader and 
be grateful for it, while at the same time it shuns his 
weaknesses. The leaders, after all, whether representing 
great organizations of society or the revolt against them, 
share our common humanity. Our philosophy is nearly 
always a matter of belief, not of reason. Intelligent men 
to-day accept without question the truth of the Copernican 
Theory that the earth goes round the sun. Yet with most 
of us it is a belief. Few educated men could prove it to 
the satisfaction of a doubter, though he could find the 
evidence to satisfy an intelligent mind by an hour’s 
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search in any library. Religion on the other hand is a 
life, not a belief. It is practice, not theory. Therefore 
we all find it so much easier to be philosophers than to be 
religious. In the little town in which I grew up a re- 
vival was an annual and sometimes a semi-annual event. 
The consciences of many were quickened but some of the 
by-products were not always the best. In the experience 
meeting which usually followed such seasons there was 
sometimes a very human competition among the newly- 
saved to magnify the sins of the old life. On one occasion 
when one brother after another had confessed to violating 
this commandment or that in the old days of sin now 
left behind, there came one to confess who outran them 
all. ‘Brethren,’ said he, “I’ve broken the first com- 
mandment and the second commandment,” and _ so 
through to the end of the decalogue, “but,” said he in a 
burst of perfectly sincere emotion, “Thank God I never 
lost my religion.” And he never had! 

Now the tragedy of the quest for truth and happiness 
lies in the fact that in all ages strong leaders have been 
able to impose upon the consciences of mankind the par- 
ticular philosophy of religion to which they adhered or 
through which their interests were served, sometimes by 
fear, sometimes by force. No body of men ever sought to 
compel others to be joyful and merciful and righteous, 
in other words, to be religious. The acceptance of some 
dogma of human philosophy has ever been the ground 
for arbitrary control of men’s minds in the name of 
religion. Obedience to an infallible church or an in- 
fallible book, the acceptance of philosophic formulae like 
that of predestination, of eternal damnation, of justifica- 
tion by faith, of transubstantiation, these were typical of 
the things upon which men have been ready to persecute 
their fellowmen. Such formulae belong to a philosophy 
of religion. None of them touches the question of that 
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life in the human soul that makes for righteousness, for 
peace and for happiness. 

Few, even among men who read widely, have given 
thought to the process by which the religion taught by 
Jesus Christ has been overlaid by a complicated phil- 
osophy, the result of many compromises. The first half- 
century of Christianity was a period of wonderful 
growth. Paul and his successors carried to the Mediter- 
ranean world a message of repentance and of salvation. 
They lived in daily expectation of the coming of their 
Lord. But as decade followed decade and the coming 
of the Redeemer seemed no nearer, the fathers of the 
church found themselves not only face to face with dif- 
ferences of doctrine, but face to face also with the criti- 
cism of the Greek and Roman philosophies. The Jewish 
Christian understood and believed in Yahweh, the God 
of the Hebrew scriptures. The Gentile Christian knew 
nothing of Yahweh. To him Jesus Christ was God. The 
Greek philosophers were hospitable to all gods. Out of 
this conflict of ideas, in large measure through the labors 
of Origen and Clement and Jerome, and more or less 
under the influence of Philo of Alexandria, learned both 
in Hebrew and in Greek lore, there was developed a 
philosophy of religion, a compromise between Hebrew 
monotheism, Christian tradition and Greek philosophy. 
In time, through the labors of Augustine and others, this 
system of dogma came to bulk larger in the eyes of the 
church than the conception of religion as a life. Chris- 
tianity which had been individual and religious became 
organized and theological. The fathers built a philo- 
sophic structure to bridge the current of the world’s 
thinking which was looked upon as the necessary pas- 
sageway for all believers. The preservation of this struc- 
ture became, in time, the chief business of the organiza- 


tion. 
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The history of this effort has always seemed to me 
to be well illustrated by the experience of a railroad in 
the western part of our country. The road crossed a 
river in the semi-arid region of California over which 
it built a bridge. The river in the dry season was only 
a gentle trickle of water in the middle of the river bed, 
but when the rains fell in the nearby mountains it some- 
times became a roaring torrent. On one of these occa- 
sions the river rose in its might and cut a new path for 
itself which left the bridge high and dry in the desert 
far away from the course of the stream. The railroad 
fought many years with the river to force it back into its 
old channel under the bridge, but without avail. The 
bridge still stands, a perfectly good bridge, but it no 
longer serves to carry passengers across the river. In 
much the same way the philosophy of the early Christian 
fathers no longer bridges the stream of human thought 
of our day. It has cut for itself a new channel and no 
group of men can force it into the old courses. As 
knowledge grows it will find yet new channels in the 
future across which the philosophy of that day will build 
its bridge. But none of these bridges is necessary in 
order that a man may enter into the divine life that 
makes for peace and for service and for happiness any 
more than it is necessary to understand the science of 
botany in order to love the fragrance and the beauty of 
the flowers. To this life every man finds his own path 
and builds his own bridge. 

Man’s long journey out of savagery into what we call 
civilization has many glorious victories, but there are 
some episodes of it that make us ashamed. We know to- 
day that the universe of stars is so illimitable that we 
can illustrate the vast spaces they travel only by think- 
ing of them in terms of light years. That man should 
ever have thought of this infinite universe as created 
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solely for his pleasure and enjoyment constituted an 
egotism so colossal, so naive, that one blushes at its cool 
assumption. When one thinks of the unity of physical 
law as related to various forms of energy and matter 
in all these myriads of stars, he wonders that the human 
mind should ever have dared to fix upon humanity arti- 
ficial conditions for salvation so complicated that the 
philosophers themselves could not apprehend them. That 
the Maker and Sustainer of all the universe should make 
man’s eternal happiness or misery dependent on his be- 
lief in some complex dogma, or in his obedience to the 
philosophy of some group of human beings, is a concep- 
tion so abhorrent to even human justice as to seem in- 
credible. A deeper racial modesty and a wholesome 
sense of humor, as applied to the universe, might have 
saved more souls and caused less misery. 

Our eyes must turn to the future, not to the past. Man’s 
longing for a philosophy to explain the universe in which 
he lives is an immortal passion. It goes back to the in- 
fancy of the race, it has grown as mankind has risen. 
To-day, asin all the centuries, man longs, not so much for 
science, for discovery, for invention, as for a philosophy 
that may fulfill this deep desire. The philosophy that 
can satisfy this hunger must not sacrifice reason on the 
altar of a blind obedience, nor yet banish faith and hope 
on the logic of physical laws which we are only beginning 
to perceive. Above all it must have a vision of that 
divine life in the human soul that is religion. It is the 
supreme task of our day to point the way to such a reali- 
zation of the dim vision of human kind. 

Notwithstanding the confusion and doubt and misery 
so evident in our twentieth century world the conscience 
of mankind has advanced to a level far higher than that 
of four hundred years ago. The dignity and rights of 
the individual are more clearly recognized. Human 
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slavery has disappeared. The world of the sixteenth 
century looked upon John Calvin as a merciful man 
when he recommended that the heretic Servetus be be- 
headed instead of burnt in the orthodox way. The world 
of the twentieth century looks upon the execution of 
Servetus for expression of his honest convictions as a 
horrid crime. The great moral force of the world is no 
longer that of organized sects, however useful they may 
be. It is the gradually growing conscience of mankind, 
and it is steadily rising. The shackles have been struck 
from men’s bodies. It remains still to replace a philos- 
ophy founded on fear with a religion based on hope and 
love. 

On such an occasion as this which marks the first half- 
century in the life of a young and vigorous university 
one naturally asks himself what part the university of 
to-day and of to-morrow will play in making clear to 
men this path of happiness. 

In that great half-century which closed the fifteenth 
and opened the sixteenth century, the universities, the 
children of the middle ages, were already powerful fac- 
tors in church and state. They shared, as such corpora- 
tions generally do, the conservatism of established insti- 
tutions. The leaders of the Reformation complained of 
their lukewarmness in the face of questions momentous 
to mankind. Erasmus in May, 1519, wrote to Luther, 
“Instead of holding the Universities in contempt, we 
ought rather to endeavor to recall them to more sober 
studies.” I do not know what a great scholar like Eras- 
mus would think of the university as it has developed 
in our country. We have scholars in literature and in 
science; we have schools of law, of medicine, of engi- 
neering and of theology. Our universities undertake also 
to teach business administration, salesmanship, adver- 
tising and numerous other social and commercial ven- 
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tures. In addition they include great undergraduate 
schools where, in the language of Childe Harold, one 
sees our “young barbarians all at play.” Sometimes they 
realize from a single football game enough to found a 
modest college of the type of twenty-five years ago. 
How far all these social, competitive and commercial de- 
velopments may enable the university to serve a larger 
purpose or how far, on the other hand, they may serve 
to obscure the intellectual life of the university for which 
it exists, no prophet can tell. Every age tends to modify 
its institutions to its own conception of what it desires. 
But of this much one can be sure. If the university is 
to help mankind not only toward efficiency but also to- 
ward happiness and peace it must consciously represent 
influences in the social order that make for human hap- 
piness. It cannot train leaders of men and yet remain 
neutral with respect to faith, and to love and righteous- 
ness. In other words, it cannot be indifferent to religion, 
that divine life in the human soul that makes for hap- 
piness. There came One two thousand years ago who 
was neither philosopher, nor scientist nor statesman. He 
taught men the way of faith and love and service. The 
path He blazed has been obscured by many who taught in 
His name a philosophy that He never knew. To un- 
cover again the simple way of truth that He trod, to free 
it of the difficulties of dogma and of tradition and of 
prejudice is the great problem of human life and the only 
road to that peace the world longs to find. The uni- 
versity cannot be indifferent or neutral to this greatest of 
human needs and retain either intellectual or moral lead- 
ership. It is a significant fact that in this young and 
vigorous university there is a school, not of theology, but 
of religion. That it may be a true seed in rich soil, 
springing up to bear fruits of happiness for all man, is 
the hope of every lover of his kind. 
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SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC 


By PRESIDENT GEORGE E. VINCENT 
Of the Rockefeller Foundation 

There is a piquant pleasure in matching the past against 
the present. The Pullman car is set beside the prairie 
schooner; the aeroplane flashes above the railway train; 
the Sunday paper overwhelms the early newsletter; the 
telegraph and radio mock the pony express. The modern 
man, gloating over these amazing contrasts, enjoys a 
grateful feeling of superiority and looks back patroniz- 
ingly upon his pedestrian predecessors. 

This facile device may be here and now invoked. Med- 
ical research and practice on the Cumberland a century 
and a half ago were a covered wagon to these Pullman 
laboratories and hospitals. As a matter of fact, among 
the first immigrants there seem to have been no regular 
doctors. A traveling French surgeon introduced an 
operation for the treatment of pioneers who had been 
scalped by the Indians. The care of gunshot wounds is 
reported to have been a rather common accomplishment 
of the settlers. There is little record of communicable 
diseases in the earlier years. 

When the movement from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia began in earnest, several doctors were swept in 
with the tide. The first to settle in Nashville came in 
1784. These pioneer physicians had been trained in 
many different schools. Among them were Edinburgh, 
Dublin, the University of Baltimore and the University 
of Pennsylvania. One versatile, all-round man, Dr. 
R. M. Porter, had a law degree from Harvard, the 
diploma in theology from Princeton and the doctorate 
of medicine from Pennsylvania. 

This advance guard represented varying degrees of 
skill. A Dr. Hogg set great store by blood-letting. Dur- 
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ing an epidemic of influenza he boasted that he lost no 
patients from the prevailing malady. They all bled to 
death first. Even in those days the public did not put 
full faith in regular practitioners. One doctor was fond 
of telling the story of a woman who believed that the 
blood of a cat was a specific for erysipelas. Her instruc- 
tions on one occasion were: “If you can’t find a black 
cat, call Dr. Hayes.” The medical men soon found a 
common cause in the denunciation of quacks and patent 
medicines. 

But it will not do to belittle the early leaders of medi- 
cine in Tennessee. The record tells of hardships gal- 
lantly endured, of steady devotion to duty, of notable 
operations, of the early use of vaccination before Jenner 
had finished his tests. A state Medical Society was or- 
ganized in 1830. The papers read before this group re- 
veal keen insight and often prophetic vision. It was as 
early as 1853 that Dr. John M. Watson struck a note of 
prevention with respect to consumption, cancer and other 
diseases : 

“We shall learn,” he said, “‘to seize upon their early 
indications by signs we know not now, and, by the use of 
proper measures, protect patients from further progress 
of such maladies. Some modern Jenner may yet give the 
world an antidote against such diseases.”’ 

Medical education has not been neglected in Tennes- 
see. Since the early colonization, eighteen medical 
schools have been set up within the borders of the state. 
These institutions varied widely in character and re- 
sources. The Civil War served as a selective agency. 
Since then the process of combination and elimination 
has gone on until to-day there are only three centers of 
medical teaching. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the pioneers of 
medicine in this region had narrow views of medical 
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education. In 1838, Doctor L. P. Yandell, in an address 
before the Tennessee Medical Association, described a 
medical school in these words: 

“The truth is beginning to be felt, that it is the province of 
teachers not so much to communicate knowledge, as to indicate to 
their pupils the best method of study, and give to their feelings the 
proper impulse. Every man must at last educate himself. Schools 
furnish the means, opportunities and incentives, and their value is 
in exact proportion to the extent of their facilities—to the variety 
and richness of their apparatus and libraries—the abundance of 
their anatomical preparations and subjects—and the number of 
patients, in accessible hospitals, affording practical illustrations of 
disease in all the departments of the profession.” 

It would be hard to improve upon this. The pioneer 
doctor emphasized three essential factors: teachers in- 
spiring students to self-directed study; varied and ade- 
quate equipment; a sufficient number of patients easily 
accessible. To these, if he were living to-day, he would 
add research and public hygiene. It is well to be re- 
minded that the medical school of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, as it enters upon a new era in its life, embodies ideals 
which were set forth in this city nearly ninety years ago. 

So much for the past. We turn to the present and the 
future. These ceremonies have both national and inter- 
national bearings. This medical center is part of a far- 
flung system of university schools which extends from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston to San 
Francisco, from Montreal and Toronto to New Orleans. 
Vanderbilt, moreover, either by the training of its teach- 
ers or by the printed page or by visits of the staff is in 
communication with Edinburgh, London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna. It feels itself a participant in that vast co- 
operation in which the medical scientists of the nations 
combine for the enlightenment and the welfare of all. 

Thus the medical school of Vanderbilt escapes the 
handicap of provincialism, that complacency of the iso- 
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lated who by reciprocal admiration protect themselves 
against disturbing intimations of a wider, richer, outside 
life. However unfortunate localism may be in educa- 
tion, politics, art, and literature, it is peculiarly suffocat- 
ing to research and teaching which are based upon inter- 
national progress in science. 

On the other hand, this medical school has its roots 
deep in this community and is closely connected with 
Tennessee and all the central South. Many of its teach- 
ers are natives of this Commonwealth; others were born 
in nearby states. They bring from study at home and 
abroad thorough training and ripe experience to put at 
the service of the institution. The few who are not native 
to the South have by residence and association found here 
a congenial environment. The school is not then an 
alien colony but a center of research and teaching in 
sympathetic relations with the community and region 
within which it does its work. 

Nor does it take its place in wasteful competition with 
the existing medical schools of the state and of the cen- 
tral South. It seeks to complement their activities, not 
to duplicate them. It cultivates an institutional charac- 
ter and individuality rather than aiming at a standard- 
ized uniformity. It is a center of scientific medicine. 
It emphasizes the idea of research. Its role is that of 
generous, sympathetic, stimulating rivalry. 

This institution stands for sound professional training 
upon the basis of a substantial general education which 
tests both ability and character. It has no faith in the 
idea of poor doctors for poor people. It believes that the 
problem of medical care for remote rural communities 
is to be solved not by supplying an inferior kind of phy- 
sician but by a better organization of both curative and 
preventive services by highly competent men and women. 
Improved transportation, visiting nurses, first-aid sta- 
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tions and base hospitals open up new vistas for the coun- 
tryside. 

This medical school then, placed in the midst of a great 
region, manned by a well-trained staff who work under 
favorable conditions of housing, equipment and hospital 
facilities, is committed to the scientific method and is 
actuated by the scientific spirit. Here that most complex 
of all unities known to man, that combined mechanism, 
chemical laboratory and psychic center, the human body 
and mind, will be subjected to continuous and unremit- 
ting study. Here the knowledge already available 
through the progress of medical research will be used 
for the healing of the sick, the teaching of physicians 
and the training of investigators. 

Although Vanderbilt draws knowledge and technical 
skill from many distant sources and gains inspiration 
from the whole world of medicine, the continued suc- 
cess of the school will depend in no small measure upon 
the way its public feels about its aims, methods and spirit. 
If the men and women who give their lives to service 
here are conscious that what they are doing in increasing 
knowledge and in applying it intelligently is appreciated 
and valued, they will be stimulated, encouraged and con- 
tent. The place will prove congenial and attractive to 
them. It will be easy to recruit and retain a staff of the 
best type. 

But too much must not be taken for granted. The 
attitude of the American public towards science is often 
disturbing. The average citizen seems impressed by 
what are glibly called marvels of mechanical progress. 
He reads of the wizards of invention. Science takes on 
an almost magical character. It is not easy for the public 
to carry over from mechanical achievement the idea of 
scientific methods applied to the human body and mind. 
Too great an expectation of results is often aroused. 
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There is, also, a tendency to undue simplification, 
which encourages belief in bizarre cures and panaceas. 
The average man, moreover, is suspicious of experts in 
science. He resents the implication of their superiority. 
He likes to hear them flaunted and ridiculed. The old 
frontier tradition still persists; the Jack-of-all-trades is 
extolled as the typical versatile American. 

It must be admitted that the man in the street is not 
wholly to blame if he is distrustful of specialists. The 
spectacle of experts in court testifying often in support 
of diametrically opposed ideas is not lost upon the public. 
Again, not all licensed doctors are above reproach. 
Quackery is not a monopoly of the so-called cults. In 
spite of some justifications, however, the attitude towards 
scientists and the scientific method is disappointing. One 
object of general education is to enable the individual to 
protect himself against being gulled, to make him dis- 
criminating about the authorities he trusts. A man is 
known by the experts he picks. By this test our educa- 
tional system has hardly more than made a beginning. 

But to denounce the public as uncritical and credu- 
lous is unworthy of the scientific spirit. Whatever the 
emotional pleasure of deriding and abusing one’s fellow- 
men, it is worse than useless. Human behaviour from the 
point of view of science is something to be analyzed, 
studied, and, if possible, explained. To abuse great 
groups of people for their attitudes and conduct is like 
upbraiding the weather. Sometimes Christians are twitted 
with failure to display the Christian virtues. Scientists 
are not free from a similar fault. They seem on occa- 
sion to forget that the scientific spirit is calm, dispas- 
sionate, detached, objective. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the public may be, the 
men of science are not wholly blameless. They have too 
generally been aloof, sometimes almost contemptuous. 
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One is confident that the staff of this medical school do 
not feel themselves a group apart; that they have no 
feeling of indifference, condescension, or patronage. 
While their primary duties will be discharged in the 
laboratory and the clinic, they will have opportunity 
from time to time to interpret the meaning, the methods 
and the spirit of their work to their fellow-citizens. To 
translate technical terms into common speech as Huxley 
and Osler did is to clarify one’s own ideas as well as to 
bring them within the grasp of the intelligent public. 

By sympathetic comradeship with the medical profes- 
sion, by occasional contact with groups of laymen, by 
social intercourse, by public address, the men and women 
of this institution may create a sympathetic appreciation 
of the aims and achievements as well as the baffling dif- 
ficulties of modern medicine. Especially are they in a 
position to explain the possibilities of prevention of dis- 
ease and to gain support for the progress of public health 
measures throughout the state and the South. 

The need of such an attitude on the part of scientific 
men and women is imperative. The times call for a 
service of this sort from the leaders of scientific medi- 
cine. The prevalence of active and well-financed cam- 
paigns against animal experimentation and vaccination 
strike at the foundations of medical research and public 
health procedure. In certain quarters the very existence 
of disease is denied. Uncritical faith in cures of all 
kinds is widespread. The friends of science must bestir 
themselves. The doctors cannot effectively take the ini- 
tiative. They are under suspicion as selfishly interested. 
Upon the leaders of medical science who are not en- 
gaged in private practice and upon intelligent laymen 
must fall the burden of informed and courageous support 
of science and the scientific method as vital factors of in- 
dividual and social welfare. 
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There has been too little of such education in the 
spirit and methods of science. Think, for example, what 
a careful reading of Pasteur’s Life by every reasonably 
intelligent person would mean! Science as a meta- 
physical entity or a wand-waving fairy would vanish. 
‘It would become a method, a spirit, an attitude towards 
life, a body of knowledge constantly tested, sifted, re- 
fined, augmented as the growing outcome of a world- 
wide co-operation. 

This school, then, is entering upon a new period in its 
life. Its material resources have been multiplied; its 
staff of investigators, teachers and physicians has been 
enlarged; it faces broader opportunities; it recognizes 
widened areas of duty. Here scientific knowledge is to 
grow; here students under wise guidance are to educate 
themselves; here the sick are to be treated ; here the ideals 
of prevention are to be furthered. 

In the performance of these noble tasks teachers, in- 
vestigators, doctors and nurses will be inspired and sus- 
tained by motives of human sympathy and social loyalty. 
Each in his own way will interpret his work in terms of 
an idealism which makes life richer and finer. They 
will be united, also, by a common loyalty to the scien- 
tific method and respond to the call of the scientific 
spirit. 

Is it too much to hope that as the decades come and go 
something of this spirit of calm and tolerant inquiry, of 
patient and considerate discussion, of loyalty to truth, 
may influence the community life, contribute to social 
unity and peace, and bring all nearer to Spinoza’s ideal: 
“T seek,” he said, “not to praise or blame but to under- 
stand my fellowmen.” 


12 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE 
DELEGATES 


By PRESIDENT WHITEFOORD R. COLE 
Of the Board of Trust 

It is my high privilege and very great pleasure to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to the distinguished visitors and 
friends of the university who have gathered with us on 
this happy occasion in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Vanderbilt University. The university feels 
deeply honored at your presence here, and construes it 
as an expression of your approval of our efforts to bear 
a worthy part in the educational system of our country. 

Fifty years is a short time in the life of a university, 
when our age is compared with that of some of our sis- 
ter institutions in other sections of the country, and 
particularly so when compared with some of the vener- 
able universities abroad; but it is a sufficient length of 
time in which to permit an appraisement of the ideals 
which have permeated our efforts and the extent to 
which the results accomplished have conformed to those 
ideals. 

I.may, without undue lack of modesty, claim that 
Vanderbilt University during this period has made a 
distinct impression on our educational system and has 
merited the position of leadership which it has attained 
among Southern educational institutions. 

There is, perhaps, no word with which I am familiar 
that has been more abused than the word “university.” 
It has been so indiscriminately applied and so unworth- 
ily borne by many institutions as to make it doubly im- 
portant to determine the validity of the claim of any to 
university rank. So loose has been the manner in which 
this term has been applied that I once heard of its use 
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in the description of a new educational enterprise, about 
which it was stated that a building for this institution 
was being constructed, and, “when completed, it would 
be the finest university in the country.” As absurd as 
this statement appears, it serves to point to an obvious 
truth, but one which sometimes fails to receive the em- 
phasis it deserves—namely, that it requires more than 
rich endowments and stately buildings to create a great 
seat of learning. There must be a soul animating these 
material things, as indispensable as they are—a spirit 
of service to humanity ever present and inspiring to self- 
sacrifice in the attainment of high ideals. The occasion 
does not admit, and I disclaim competency to enter into, 
a discussion of all that constitutes a great university. 
There are many factors which enter into such a ques- 
tion. However, I make bold to state that one of the 
highest and certainly an indispensable attribute of a 
university is unswerving and absolute devotion to the 
search for truth—for truth as it may affect any of the 
relations of life—and the promulgation of such truth 
when discovered. 

I make this statement in view of what to my mind is 
the rather futile discussion which has occupied the pub- 
lic mind more or less at intervals, and particularly dur- 
ing the recent past, relative to the so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion. The suggestion of such a 
conflict carries with it the presumption that the religion 
of God has something to fear through the discovery of 
one or more of God’s truths, and the fear of such a con- 
flict seems to me to imply that religion and the worship 
of God rest upon a very unstable foundation if they 
have aught to fear from the revelation of any scientific 
truth. I prefer to believe that the revelation of God’s 
ways, as indicated in scientific discoveries, emphasizes 
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rather than detracts from our conception of the gran- 
deur and omnipotence of the divine Being, and the whole 
confusion which has arisen in this field of discussion is 
due to the tendency in some quarters to accept the Bible 
as a scientific treatise rather than a spiritual guide. I 
am glad to believe that the spirit of devotion to truth 
will always dominate Vanderbilt, and that here the 
choice will not be offered, “Religion or Science,” but 
rather that the motto will be, “Religion and Science.” 

While I venture to express the belief that Vanderbilt 
University has a record of accomplishment during the 
past fifty years of which we of Vanderbilt may justly 
feel proud, at the same time I regard this Semi-Centen- 
nial celebration as an occasion, not so much for self- 
congratulation on this score, but rather as an opportu- 
nity for reviewing past history in the light of the obliga- 
tions of the future, and so those responsible for the 
university and to the university—trustees, faculty, 
alumni, and students—should look upon the present as 
an occasion for planning wisely and well for the future, 
thankful for the past and the present to those whose 
wisdom and foresight made it possible, and as an oppor- 
tunity for rededicating ourselves to that future service. 

The rapid expansion of the university under the in- 
spiring leadership of our great Chancellor, particularly 
during the last decade, has brought with it added re- 
sponsibilities and new problems, which must be solved 
in the same spirit as those which lie behind us. That 
this will be done I may not doubt. 

The noble-spirited founder of the university, the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt, stated: 


“Tf Vanderbilt University shall, through its influence, con- 
tribute to strengthening the ties which should exist between 
all sections of our common country, I shall feel that it has 
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accomplished one of the objects that led me to take an inter- 
estan it. 


This, among the purposes he had in view, has been 
well and truly served; and, in addition to this, the con- 
tribution which Vanderbilt University, since its found- 
ing, has made to education, has added luster to the name 
of the founder and his descendants. It remains the sol- 
emn obligation of those of us who have benefited by the 
ministrations of our Alma Mater to prove worthy of 
such traditions and such a history. 

May I not, in closing, reiterate the obligation we feel 
to the guests of this occasion for their presence here and 
express the hope that they will at least derive suff- 
cient of interest and enjoyment from their visit to repay 
them for the not inconsiderable inconvenience which it 
has occasioned them? It is an event of epochal impor- 
tance in the history of Vanderbilt when so many out- 
standing leaders in the affairs of men, educators, rep- 
resentatives of learned and philanthropic organizations, 
soldiers, and statesmen gather with us to join in this 
celebration. Be assured that the memory of your pres- 
ence will remain with us as an inspiration throughout 
the years, long after the events of these notable days 
have passed into history. 
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RESPONSE 


By DEAN W. D. HOOPER 


Of the University of Georgia, President of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


I feel keenly, Mr. President, the inadequacy of any 
words at my command to express the feelings of this 
large company of men and women, representing the 
finest flower of our culture, in whose name I have the 
honor to speak to-day. The gracious hospitality which 
we are enjoying, and to which you have just given cor- 
dial expression, assures us that, for the time being, you 
have adopted us into your family, so that we may join 
whole-heartedly in that satisfaction which you must 
feel on so brilliant and auspicious an occasion. To be 
allowed with you to look back upon a half century of 
distinguished service, to view the tangible evidence of 
the honor in which you are held by those whose esteem 
is most to be desired, and to face a future bright with 
the promise of even greater service and honor, is a 
privilege prized almost as much by us as by you. There 
are few occasions on which we may indulge without re- 
serve in expressions of congratulation, but surely such 
an occasion as this justifies the most cordial expression 
of the pride which we all feel in the contemplation of a 
great task performed with conspicuous success. 

And you will pardon me if I accede to the wishes of 
many of those whom I represent officially to-day and 
express to you thus publicly our sense of the compliment 
you have paid us. The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States would probably 
not be in existence had it not been for the wise fore- 
sight, the great energy, and the extraordinary executive 
ability of your distinguished Chancellor. We look upon 
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him frankly as the father of the organization which is 
the most potent influence in education in the South; we 
turn to him instinctively at every time of indecision, and 
his counsel is invariably the controlling factor in every 
important matter of policy. It is natural that you should 
wish the association which is so peculiarly his creation 
to be represented on this occasion, but we feel that a 
distinct honor has been conferred on us. 

It is no ordinary occasion which calls us together. 
There is no lack of recognition in our land for great 
industrial or financial achievement. Our people seem 
to have a genius for the formation and successful oper- 
ation of huge industrial enterprises, and the men who 
plan them and carry them to success receive the honor 
which is their due. But it is not so well understood that 
a great university is, in every way, incomparably more 
important than even the greatest industrial organiza- 
tion. A distinguished scientist has recently had occa- 
sion to warn the industries that no tariff, however high, 
will protect them against the staffs of research workers 
which form so important a part of the industrial struc- 
tures of other lands, and such workers can come only 
from the universities. In increasing measure the heads 
of important business organizations are realizing that 
the college graduate is a valuable asset in the business 
world, and many of them actually require an academic 
degree from those whom they take into their employ. 
Thus the university is gradually coming into its own in 
that sphere which is so characteristic of this country. 

But this, after all, is the least important contribution 
which it makes to society. Our nation embarked, at its 
beginning, on the most stupendous and hazardous ex- 
periment in the history of the race—an experiment 
which the world has been watching eagerly for a cen- 
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tury, an experiment the success of which is by no means 
assured. It was a benign dispensation of Providence 
that so many of those who presided over the destinies 
of the young republic were educated men. ‘The discus- 
sions they held and the papers they wrote displayed a 
wide knowledge of history and political science, and the 
fundamental law of the land exhibits a knowledge of 
statecraft which has been lamentably lacking in most 
of their successors. But we have had distressing evi- 
dence of the fact that laws, in themselves, guarantee 
neither life nor liberty nor the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. It is becoming increasingly evident that a 
democracy, at least, must depend for its very life on an 
enlightened public opinion. Where it is possible to put 
into operation theories of government which are in vio- 
lation of the laws of nature; where it is possible for 
those in authority to defy the most fundamental laws 
of economics; where it is possible to enthrone ignorance 
and disregard all the lessons of experience, not only is 
government impossible, but liberty itself must, of neces- 
sity, perish. Eternal vigilance is not the only, nor is it 
the entire, price of liberty; unceasing enlightenment is 
equally important. 

In the nature of the case, the university must be the 
center of such enlightenment. Here is carried on the 
search for that truth which we are assured is to make us 
free—that truth which is wisely withheld from us so that 
in the search we may strengthen the sinews of our minds 
and characters and be able to value it when it is won. 
Here our choice youth are to be taught the garnered 
wisdom of the ages; to learn the difficult process of elim- 
inating the false from the true; to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good. We need not consult the 
pages of Who’s Who to learn the importance of this 
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training for the development of leadership. Perhaps 
never in history has such deference been paid to trained 
intelligence. Indeed, there is imminent danger that the 
halo which is placed around the head of learning may 
sometimes become the ignis fatuus of the demagogue, 
whether in politics or religion, who preys upon the igno- 
rance of the well-intentioned multitude. It is, therefore, 
of the first importance to society at large that its lead- 
ers shall be trained not merely for service, but for the 
pursuit of lofty ideals; and it is a happy augury for the 
continued welfare of society that, in the overwhelming 
majority, those who teach the young are men of high 
character. It is no form of charity which influences 
public or private beneficence to provide such training; 
it is rather far-sighted wisdom, which realizes that in 
allowing the young to develop themselves for their own 
advancement society is also serving its own best inter- 
ests: 

And it is not enough that we should have cultured, 
wise, and trained leaders; the general level of intelli- 
gence must be raised. In our vast population, with 
every influence tending to a dead level of mediocrity, 
it is vitally necessary that this level be as high as possi- 
ble, and that as many as possible be trained to think for 
themselves. Wisely, therefore, our people have set 
their hopes on the education of even the mass—an ideal 
which other peoples have hardly attempted. It is a stu- 
pendous task, and to its accomplishment must be bent 
every means of enlightenment. Here, also, the univer- 
sity is the keystone of the arch. It is a platitude to say 
that enlightenment flows downward; and the university 
determines largely the more elementary forms of in- 
struction, whether organized or unorganized. Directly 
and indirectly its ideals are permeating the whole mass 
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of the population, and, more than any other influence, 
are molding and training that public opinion which is 
the governing force in this land. 

There is, therefore, no more important element in our 
national life than the great body of institutions of higher 
learning; and we do well, on all suitable occasions, to 
assert, with all possible emphasis, that they are render- 
ing a priceless service to society. 

Because for fifty years you have devoted yourself to 
this great public service, because your sons have exhib- 
ited devotion to lofty ideals in every field of honorable 
endeavor, because you have stood as a beacon light of 
truth, we bring you to-day the hearty greetings, the 
warm congratulations, the best wishes of your sister 
institutions in our great commonwealth; and we may, 
with perfect truth, bestow upon you that encomium 
which was the proudest honor of an ancient Roman: 
Bene de re publica meritus—you have deserved well of 
your country. 
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A MESSAGE FROM CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Delegates, and Friends: 

This is for you personally, Mr. Chancellor, I am sure, 
one of the proud moments of your life, in a sense the 
culmination of your career; which, however, we hope 
will remain on this plateau for a long time to come. 
To you personally, sir, as one who has known you 
for a long time and looked upon you as a friend, I 
bring personal greetings very warm and very deep; but 
also I bring them from the Dominion of Canada, I am 
sure I may say, to Vanderbilt University in this great 
state. 

This continent is an area of such vast distances that 
it is difficult for one section of it to know a great deal 
about what is taking place, at least about the profounder 
influences, in the further distant sections. Particularly 
is this so as between our country, Canada, in the North, 
and the South. Therefore, a celebration such as this is 
the means of focusing attention for us upon a more dis- 
tant part of this continent, and enabling us to realize 
what wonderful things have been doing in the realm of 
education, and, in realizing, to be able to congratulate 
you on the success that has attended your efforts. I, 
therefore, bring you congratulations, and believe that 
the result of this celebration will be long and enduring. 

I bring you a message also from Canada out of the 
midst of the throes of a general election. Many of you 
know what a general election means. It comes to you 
regularly. It comes to us with less regularity, perhaps, 
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but a little more spasmodically, and during these occa- 
sions things are abnormal. 

But there is one point at present upon which the at- 
tention of the Canadian people is peculiarly centered, 
and that is the attractiveness upon our people of the 
United States. Really that is the center of our elec- 
tions. One party says: “See how our youth have been 
moving off, the very best—not the most recent comers, 
but those sons and daughters of the old stock whom we 
can least afford to lose. We must do something to pre- 
vent this exodus.’ But the other side says: “The exo- 
dus is not so great as you imagine; it is lessening. Your 
remedy will not prevent it.” So we have the United 
States looked upon as a siren drawing to her our best, 
and the one side saying: “Plug your ears with wax in 
the shape of high tariff, and you may get past them, 
maybe.” The other side says: “No, the ears are already 
too full of such wax. In any case the charms are lessen- 
ing; the lady is not so seductive as formerly—in fact, 
she is aging.” Now, that is the gist of the election that 
is being fought out during these weeks in Canada. 

But, as Chancellor Kirkland has said, when you pass 
from the political realm to that of the mind and spirit, 
things are different, and there has been constant inter- 
change. Particularly are we under obligations to you. 
Your obligations to us, I think, must be very much 
smaller. You have, however, taken of our best and 
given them a warm welcome in your academic circle, 
and there are at least six hundred of the graduates of 
universities and colleges of the Dominion holding aca- 
demic positions in the United States. A very serious 
drain it has been on our spiritual resources. But you 
have received them well, and they have become in a very 
real sense hostages that we have sent to you, and they 
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have also become forerunners of that spirit of good will 
which I am confident is strengthening between the two 
sections of our country. 

Yet I bring you a message from a people that has 
realized, and is rapidly realizing more than ever, its own 
nationalism and its own future. I quite well know that 
accentuated nationalism may become a serious danger 
to the world, and no one can look over the situation on 
this globe as it now exists without realizing that unless 
nationalism is modified and takes new shape there are 
dangers ahead for us in our particularism. Neverthe- 
less, nationalism is essential, and nationalism gives vari- 
ety to human life. It is of the very essence of developed 
character. And we in Canada believe that we are con- 
tributing to the life of this continent by the development 
of an individuality of our own. Our universities are in 
many respects like yours, but they are different; and I 
am sure that we are all fulfilling our function best when, 
in following out the best of our own traditions, we en- 
deavor to be true to ourselves and make what contribu- 
tion we can by carrying to its highest pitch the develop- 
ment of the power that God has given us severally. 

Now, when we think of our contributions, we are un- 
doubtedly embarking upon a large area of the unex- 
plored, and I do not intend this morning to detain you by 
specifying what seem to me to be the individual contri- 
butions of our universities in the Dominion of Canada 
as compared with those of the United States. But will 
you allow me to say this in closing: That we are facing 
very much the same fundamental problems as you have 
in the United States with the colleges and the universi- 
ties? The inrush into the universities has faced us all 
with problems that are demanding from us the most 
serious consideration. We cannot deny education, and 
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higher education, to those who want it and who are com- 
petent to receive it. But when the rush comes, as it has 
come often in the last few years, almost like a spring 
flood, we are wondering whether we can keep up chan- 
nels along which the streams once went and whether 
there may not be at times a flooding that will tear away 
the lines on which our old development went. Where 
are we to get teachers to do the work that we have to do? 
How are we to distinguish between what ought to be 
done in schools and what ought to be done in places of 
higher education? We are all faced with that problem, 
and you have been discussing it here, yesterday. It is 
in the minds of us all. I shall not linger over it, except 
to say this: that we may take heart by remembering that 
on the basis of a widely diffused higher education there 
will come in time the selected few who will reach to 
higher levels. We may be found in the next generation 
to have been providing foundations; and if we lay these 
foundations well and do even in a modest way some- 
thing to educate to a fairly high average the multitude, 
there will come out of that multitude in time the more 
distinguished few who, as adown through history, have 
always led the rest of the world and their fellows to 
higher things. We may take hope, then, as we look at 
the future. We are not building for to-day; we are 
building for an age that is to come. Let us, however, 
endeavor, even when we are almost overwhelmed by 
our numbers—let us endeavor to distinguish between 
the training that belongs to the one stage and the real 
knowledge that belongs to the other. If we can only 
give our schools—that is where our weakness lies—if 
we can only give our schools the education and training 
that they should have out of the colleges and the univer- 
sities, it will come in time. Then we shall be provided 
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with those who come to us fitted with instruments of 
knowledge which they have acquired in more or less de- 
gree by reading, and we shall be prepared to open up to 
them the higher riches of knowledge, and we hope to 
impart to them that spirit, that old Greek spirit, which 
is still the same—that spirit of knowing, or understand- 
ing, which is fundamentally an activity of the soul. 

If only we in the universities may never be over- 
whelmed by the routine of mere training into forgetful- 
ness of the fact that what we aim at is real knowledge— 
the diffusing of knowledge, the creating of knowledge— 
and that that is not dead information, but is an attitude 
of mind, an activity within, that other great teachers 
thus passed on tous! And surely we can look to the day 
when the number of great teachers will increase, and 
out of the multitude that to-day we are training will 
come those great leaders who will not only carry on what 
the great leaders of the past have done, but will, in this 
country, on this continent, produce a new enthusiasm for 
knowledge, the possession of which alone will give dis- 
tinction to our race, and alone will give it the right to 
govern, not by force, but by the power of the mind and 
of the spirit, by the moral, the intellectual, the ability to 
see the real through the transient, and to recognize that 
so much of the present is mere sham, but that there is an 
eternal reality, an eternal reality which we in the uni- 
versities are endeavoring to make a little more obvious 
to the average, and of which we attempt to give glimpses 
to the rising generation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IN A DEMOCRATIC ERA 


By MR. ALBERT SHAW 
Editor of the Review of Reviews 


In a certain sense universities have no exact age. All 
those worthy of the name are abreast of one another; are 
akin to one another; serve a common purpose; have had 
beginnings that defy the recorded dates, and look for- 
ward to a changing but an endless future. For a uni- 
versity is an expression of the higher life of mankind in 
its pursuit of knowledge, in its struggle for the attain- 
ment of ideals, and in its efforts to conserve and to guide. 
Ideals are easily migratory, and the spirit of culture is 
not to be “‘cabin’d, cribb’d, or confin’d”’ within the walls 
of particular institutions, however venerable and re- 
nowned. 

The establishment of the localized institution, that we 
call by a name of its own, may be to some extent acci- 
dental. But that which makes the university a vital 
thing, a permanent organ of society, is not casual or local. 
The professors are part and parcel of the fraternity of 
responsible scholarship that unites all our higher institu- 
tions in the common purpose to seek the truth in freedom, 
and to teach and train those who are to lead in the deci- 
sions and the achievements of a new generation. 

A real university, therefore, cannot be either old or 
new in the essence of its life and work. It should be as 
contemporary as a flowing river or an electric current. 
The physical sciences have attained a certain develop- 
ment, let us say, at this point of time; and the men of 
research and scholarship are working shoulder to shoul- 
der, whether in the newest universities of the Pacific 
Coast or the oldest ones of the Atlantic seabord. In the 
economic and political relationships of mankind, our 
thinkers and scholars with one accord are endeavoring 
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so to apply principles evolved out of the study of history 
and of current conditions as to promote human well-being 
everywhere and to abolish poverty, war, and the harmful 
prejudices of origin, race, and class. 

And so it is that a university, like this which gives us 
welcome to-day and whose record and prospects we meet 
to praise and to encourage, is, like Melchizedek, without 
beginning and without end of days, because its roots are 
deep in the soil of countless centuries of human experi- 
ence and growth in culture, while its future, for many 
centuries to come, as we may well believe, is assured by 
reason of its essential relation to social life and progress. 

Yet it 1s not only convenient, but beneficial in a high 
degree, to reckon with externals, to record local facts, to 
observe the times and seasons that differentiate. History 
flows on, and a thousand years with the Lord are as one 
day. And that thought is useful, because it is meant to 
teach us to steep our soul in the sunlight of serenity. The 
university can afford to be patient. It is not built for 
transient purposes. It is to inculcate diligence, thorough- 
ness, and unceasing effort, while it looks far afield, 
sees that the future holds ample spaces, and discourages 
both haste and waste. 

It is true that the study of chemistry, or of philosophy, 
in a particular university, might not have been distinc- 
tive or original enough to suggest a celebration at the 
end of a given period. Chemists or philosophers, on the 
other hand, irrespective of separate localities, are well 
advised when they come together to review the work that 
has been accomplished in their fields of research during 
a definite time. 

It happens, however, that an individual college or uni- 
versity has its own memories and its own background. 
It rapidly gathers a fund of local traditions, and achieves 
a sort of personality that is rightly cherished and may 
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well be maintained, even though in some cases these 
values that center about the beloved name of one’s par- 
ticular Alma Mater may be over-emphasized in the loyal 
acclaim of alumni groups. 

A community that includes in its assets a well-estab- 
lished university is to be congratulated, not only for its 
present advantages but also because of those continuing 
influences that are formative as regards the years to come. 

I well remember prolonged conversations with the late 
Lord Bryce, then Professor Bryce, almost a half a cen- 
tury ago, when I was a student and he was acquiring the 
information that soon afterwards he presented in the 
chapters of his “American Commonwealth.” He was 
studying, among other things, our colleges and univer- 
sities. He himself was a notable example of the highest 
scholarship and culture of famous Scotch and English 
universities. His earlier contacts in America were 
chiefly with our institutions of the Atlantic seabord. It 
was not quite easy for him at first to entertain the idea 
that scholarship on the frontier must inevitably associate 
itself with the scholarship of the rest of the world; and 
that institutions only lately founded were not to be dis- 
paraged because of their newness, or the meagerness of 
their beginnings. 

When, in London, I read the final proofs of his chap- 
ters on education, I persuaded him that among his most 
earnest readers would be found the teachers of the West 
and South who were helping to build communities, and 
whose schools would within half a century be as large, as 
flourishing, and as well-equipped as the older institutions 
of the East. If I had the temerity to urge those views 
so long ago, upon so eminent a scholar, it was because of 
loyalty to my own teachers, some in a small Western 
college, and others in a brand-new Eastern university. 
Returning as Ambassador in later years, Lord Bryce 
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had the happiness to know as personal friends not a few 
men and women in the college and university life of the 
nation at large, and to realize for himself the unity of 
our American progress in the higher education. He 
lived to see the West and South furnishing professors 
and department heads and even Presidents for the older 
schools of the East. 

I think we do well not only to celebrate the impressive 
local fact of the founding of this institution—with its 
early vicissitudes well-met, and with the magnificent 
prospects that lie before it for its second half-century— 
but also to recall the marked impulse of half a century 
ago that so advanced the cause of higher education in 
America. 

As we look back to that time, we can afford to take an 
indulgent view of the skepticism that was somewhat gen- 
eral. It was declared, with some scorn, that universities 
worthy the name could not be created out of hand in con- 
sequence of the gifts of Ezra Cornell, of Johns Hopkins, 
of Mr. Vanderbilt, or of Leland Stanford. Universities, 
forsooth, must have venerable halls and musty libraries 
and an atmosphere, if not exactly stale, yet savoring of 
bygone times. This was not the tone of the educational 
leaders, I am glad to say, but it was widely echoed. 

Now, it is quite true that money alone could not bring 
a university into being at a given time and place. It is 
similarly true that the building of a magnificent dam 
cannot alone provide the power that lights a city and 
turns the wheels of its factories. You build the dam at 
a selected spot in a given moment of time for two prin- 
cipal reasons. First, because there is a living stream of 
sufficient magnitude and swiftness to make possible the 
generation of power at more than one place along its 
course. Second, the stream being available, you build 
the dam where it serves the purposes of your city, by de- 
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liberate choice. You achieve your object as a triumph of 
human will and energy. You would not have remained 
in darkness, and you would in any case have illuminated 
the town. But the great stream flowing past gives you 
the superior opportunity, and you rise to the occasion be- 
cause you have faith in your own destiny. 

The great stream of knowledge, of culture, of civiliza- 
tion, had been flowing down the ages. Its benefits were 
widely diffused. Its power to fertilize and to enrich was 
too great to be monopolized in definite localities, or to be 
diverted to narrow or exclusive uses. It could stimulate 
the humble boy in his cabin home as he read a few treas- 
ured books and as he grew—through struggle and per- 
sistence—to some high place of leadership. 

But, better still, it could serve the ends of a commu- 
nity that generously provided the means, and that so 
used its opportunity. What we call “money,” when we 
speak of the establishment and endowment of a social in- 
stitution is just this practical utilization. ‘“‘Money”’ is 
but a short and convenient term for human energy, in a 
concentrated form of high availability. 

To have created new universities in a given decade, or 
in a like limited period of time, meant that there was an 
aroused conviction. America must henceforth be led in 
affairs of church and State, and in the realms of thought 
and of spiritual power, by men and women highly trained 
in an American environment. We were living in a new 
age of mechanical and economic progress. The capital- 
istic system had produced overwhelming results, in the 
production and distribution of wealth. Along with these 
changes that were emancipating industrial workers from 
low conditions akin to slavery, came the economic and 
political revolution in the United States that brought an 
end to the legal enslavement of an agricultural working 
class in our own South. A rising democracy in central 
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Europe was experimenting with the Bismarckian type of 
socialistic State. 

Elsewhere, as in England, the democracy was demand- 
ing and securing common schools, an enlarged fran- 
chise, short working hours, and a humanized social and 
economic system. Over and above all the changes taking 
place in society at large was the new influence acquired 
for scholarship through the successful results of scien- 
tific research, and through the application of invention, 
discovery, and high scholastic attainment to the complex 
affairs of many nationalities filled with new hopes and 
aspirations. . 

Our American colleges were numerous, and they had 
served a useful purpose. Within their walls we had bred 
many scholars recognized everywhere for their learning. 
But our colleges were not organized or equipped for ef- 
ficient co-operation in that new and dominating life of 
scholarship that had now centered as never before in the 
universities of Europe. And so our young men, with full 
encouragement of their college teachers here at home, 
were going abroad by the hundreds, and even by the 
thousands, to study natural science in the laboratories of 
Europe, or to study the sciences of mankind by the new 
methods of historical and economic research. 

This flocking to the foreign schools was evidence 
enough of a demand for something here at home that had 
not yet been provided. Again let me affirm, there was 
continuing value in the aims and methods of our col- 
leges. Their spirit was one of high devotion and dis- 
interested service. They gave us preachers and states- 
men, and men who practised law and medicine in a truly 
professional spirit. But there had dawned upon the 
world a new era of higher scholarship that was to pro- 
vide us with leaders for a less primitive civilization. 

Pioneering energy had carried us from one ocean to 
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the other, and we had taken along with us the common 
school, the justice of the peace, a crude but virile democ- 
racy, and an assertive, self-confident individualism. Also 
we had taken with us the preacher who inculcated a nar- 
row theology but who, always and everywhere, taught by 
word and precept a gospel of right conduct and of high 
personal and social character. With this pioneering be- 
yond the Alleghenies to the further coast had also been 
wafted the seeds from which sprang up the small religi- 
ous colleges, and the nascent schools of higher instruction 
supported by taxes. 

All this was fundamental, praiseworthy and necessary. 
But we had reached a time when our wisest leaders saw 
clearly that we must set up a university life of higher 
type and quality, for the more mature civilization that 
all our people were justified in expecting. I am not speak- 
ing as a critic of educational theory or practice. There 
will never be a time when institutions are perfect and are 
not demanding reform from within. We have doubtless 
reached a point to-day where new conditions must bring 
further important changes. Many able men are analyz- 
ing present educational problems, and are looking to the 
needs of the coming half-century, precisely as their elders 
half a century ago were engaged in shaping for their 
own times the modern American university. It is with 
grateful appreciation that I follow such leaders as Dr. 
Flexner, Professor Pound, Dr. Pritchett, Drs. Rose and 
Vincent, Presidents Butler and Angell and many others 
whose names you know. 

I am dealing only with large and general tendencies; 
and at this moment I have in mind the new impulse that 
I felt so strongly, as did thousands of other young Amer- 
ican students, forty or fifty years ago. I remember the 
éclat with which the establishment of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity was announced and received throughout the coun- 
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try, even in undergraduate circles. Asa mere boy, I had 
been thrilled by what Dr. Andrew D. White had said 
regarding the plans and purposes that took form in the 
founding of Cornell University. 

The opening of the Johns Hopkins under the 
leadership of Dr. Gilman and his chosen band of 
scholars had changed my own plans, so that I did not 
pursue historical studies at Cornell under the guidance 
of Dr. White and Professor Goldwin Smith, the trans- 
planted Oxford historian. But it was my good fortune to 
know well these two great scholars and to profit by their 
advice and help—even as also I knew at Cornell Pro- 
fessors Schurman, Wheeler, and Jordan, two of them 
destined to develop great California universities and the 
third to carry on the work of Andrew D. White at Cor- 
nell. Tothe Johns Hopkins came such men as President 
Eliot from Harvard, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and it was my 
privilege to hear them, so worthily honored as univer- 
sity leaders in this new period that we celebrate to-day. 

In the West, I had the advantage of knowing the 
senior President Angell, who, like Dr. White, was a 
statesman and a diplomatist as well as a creative univer- 
sity President of that new period. With President Har- 
per and the educational founders of Chicago University 
I was also on terms of friendship from the very begin- 
ning, so that I could understand the means by which men 
of vision and scholarship, endowed with the ability to or- 
ganize as well as to create, could turn generous gifts of 
money, as if by magic, to the ends of high leadership in 
a great community. 

At Minneapolis, after Johns Hopkins study, I was 
again enjoying the university atmosphere through close 
friendship with Dr. Folwell, the first president of the 
State University, then with his successor, Dr. Northrop, 
and with Professors Judson and McLean. Dr. Folwell 
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—a man of great talent, and of the highest conceptions 
of university work—is to-day, in his nineties, writing 
and publishing, volume by volume, a monumental his- 
tory of Minnesota from original sources by the most ap- 
proved methods of research. 

It is not to be merely personal or to speak from my 
own standpoint, but solely to recall to your memory a re- 
markable period, that I venture to use the first personal 
pronoun in bringing these eminent names freshly to your 
memory. There were others who were giants in those 
days. I thought so then, and I have not changed my 
estimate of them. I cannot well exaggerate my regard 
for the memory of Bishop Vincent. He prevailed against 
the Brahminical narrowness of strictly academic persons, 
who in those days resented the thought that an American 
citizen might know something of classical periods with- 
out having first studied Latin and Greek in conventional 
ways. The great movement that Bishop Vincent and his 
associates set on foot was in full harmony with all the 
best aims and ideals of our universities. Home study 
was destined to feed and sustain the universities, even 
as in turn the methods of university extension were to 
promote home study and carry the Chautauqua idea in 
fact or in essence to every part of the country. Educa- 
tion as a continuing process, not to cease in the twenties 
but to fructify adult life to the very end, has been a 
cause well worth its triumphs in this past half-century. 

I am sketching the outlines of a movement by virtue of 
which our higher institutions of learning have been ele- 
vated from the lower plane of 1875 to the far higher 
plane of 1925. If I have named some leaders who have 
had part in the work of this period, it is not to be un- 
mindful of many others. Assembled in Nashville this 
week are the men who could write that whole story with 
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fullness of detail, and interpret its significance as it has 
borne upon the national life and character. 

Where in that day we had dozens of men teaching and 
working in fields of scientific research, we have to-day 
literally hundreds if not thousands. Where we had one 
or two trained professors of economics and politics, I 
may say without exaggeration that we have now a hun- 
dred. The expansion of our American universities, as 
we find them to-day at the end of the half-century period, 
has required the investment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in endowment, and in buildings, laboratories, li- 
braries and other appropriate facilities. Must one de- 
fend the expenditure of money for the promotion of 
knowledge and for the education of a democracy? I 
might well hesitate to attempt such a defense. To raise 
the question is to affront intelligence. 

We glory in the pioneers, whose hopes and aims were 
high even when the rain or snow beat through the chinks 
of their cabin walls. But we also know that when suc- 
cessive generations linger on in the log cabin stage, plain 
living no longer sustains high thinking. 

Great men were, indeed, produced by inspiring con- 
tact with other great men, in the early days of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, as in the pioneering period of all 
our commonwealths. With Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and James A. Garfield on the other, there was 
mental and moral uplift enough to carry the energetic 
son of Ohio forward to his own place in the teaching 
profession, and thus along the paths of destiny to the 
White House. But neither in Massachusetts nor in Ohio 
to-day can the demands for a liberal education be met, 
as regards the pressing throngs of applicants, without 
the provision of facilities that cost millions of dollars. 
Our contemporary Garfield now in authority at Wil- 
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liamstown needs ample money for his admirable enter- 
prises. 

The man of wealth who properly houses and well en- 
dows a university department or a library is a true 
benefactor. The best intelligence of Europe and of the 
world has looked on, during this period of renaissance 
in America’s higher education, and has given hearty 
praise to the fine spirit that has impelled the flow of 
private wealth to the aid of a movement so magnificent 
in its scope and its results. It was a noble thing to have 
built cathedrals in the Middle Ages, and to have endowed 
charities in a spirit of religious devotion. There is no 
great effort toward achievement for the higher good of 
society that fails to perpetuate itself and to reward men 
yet unborn. The impulse to build universities, and the 
generosity that responds in a material way to the appeals 
of the educators, are among the good signs of that gen- 
eration whose works we are here to-day to recognize. The 
great Foundations, entrusted with large funds to pro- 
mote educational advancement, have been able, under ex- 
pert direction, so to ally themselves with the plans and 
projects of our higher scholarship as to have rendered 
a patriotic service, amazingly free from the errors of 
judgment that might have been anticipated. 

Underlying the development of every community that 
has achieved some fame, and that has wide regional re- 
lationships, there 1s likely to be discovered a sub-struc- 
ture of history, when one seeks what is easily neglected 
or forgotten. We have been too busy making the country 
to have studied well the story of that making. We have 
looked back upon our own national achievements without 
any precise grasp of the facts themselves, and with even 
less sense of what the facts signify. 

Nashville, for instance, is the capital of an American 
commonwealth, influentially placed, a city destined to be 
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a center of light and leading during centuries to come. 
And this we all understand and believe, as we celebrate 
a half-century of its life, typified in a single institution. 
But—Vanderbilt University might not have been lo- 
cated at Nashville fifty years ago. Or, it might not have 
been founded at all. It was, in spirit if not in visible 
fact, founded at least a half a century earlier than the 
year 1875. 

Out of the stirring events of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century the future destines of Tennessee, and 
of its capital city, were to be evolved. So vital in its 
formative influence was the history of that period that I 
cannot permit myself to disregard it in these remarks. 
Tennessee in Revolutionary days meant Farther West 
for the Carolinas, even as Kentucky and Ohio were the 
Farther West for Virginia. But promptly after the Revo- 
lution Tennessee became a pivotal State, mediating be- 
tween the seaboard commonwealths and the still newer 
West beyond the Mississippi, and between the fine wheat- 
and-corn country of the North and the great cotton belt to 
the South. 

Tennessee had been settled by a powerful race, notably 
by the sons of North Carolina, but with men also from 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and Georgia. They 
were almost wholly of English, Scotch, or Scotch-Irish 
origin, though with a very slight sprinkling of Hugue- 
nots, and of German Protestants from the upper Rhine. 
In that first quarter of the last century, a majority of all 
the steamboats, not only of America but of the entire 
world, plied upon these rivers that drained the Missis- 
sippi Valley. It was an era of canal building and of turn- 
pikes. The population of Tennessee between 1790 and 
1830 had increased twenty-fold. By 1825 half a million 
sturdy Americans had made their homes in Tennessee. 
To digress for a single sentence, it is worth noting that 
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at the end of each succeeding quarter-century until now, 
another half-million inhabitants has been found. Thus 
the State has added an even million inhabitants, during 
the half-century of this university, to the million and a 
half of 1875. 

Beyond any other State in the Union, Tennessee’s 
progress for a hundred years past has been a normal one, 
predicated strictly upon the foundations that had been 
well and thoroughly laid, if we take the year 1825 ana 
the first half-million people as the starting point of in- 
quiry. The present two and a half-millions are mainly 
the descendants of that original 500,000. The distribu- 
tion of Tennessee people from East to West in the State 
has not strikingly changed, speaking in relative terms. 
Urban life has expanded, and there are flourishing cities 
and towns; but the life of farms and rural communities 
has not been broken down under the forces that elsewhere 
have so intensified the urban trend. 

Nowhere else in the world, a hundred years ago, had 
the new doctrines of independence and democracy in 
Church and State been exemplified so literally, or so 
completely, as in the young States west of the Alle- 
ghenies. And of these, for various reasons, Tennessee 
was doubtless the most true to the type. 

Far be it from me to arrogate to myself the role of a 
mentor of historians. But I offer no apologies when I 
assert that it is only through the studies and the re- 
searches of a more recent school of historical students 
that we are beginning to do scanty justice to the facts of 
Western life and civilization a hundred years ago. And 
even when the facts are recognized by those who write 
and read monographs, by studious members of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, or by the more 
general membership of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, there is yet some lack of vision—some deficiency in 
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the power to see things in their larger meanings, some 
failure to interpret the facts clearly and eloquently, so 
that the world at large may understand. 

The panegyrics of Tocqueville immortalized the civili- 
zation of New England—now so vastly changed—as its 
beacon lights were burning a century ago. But back of 
Tocqueville’s New England lay two hundred years of 
steady habits, acquired in the practice of religious and 
political self-government on a closely-woven pattern of 
small, distinct communities. The contrasting roughness 
and turbulence of Western pioneer life, just after the 
Revolution, had furnished such picturesque contrasts to 
European visitors, as well as to our Eastern writers, that 
it was seemingly impossible for them to readjust their 
points of view. 

In 1830 they were still seeing the West of 1790. As 
lately as half a century ago, Massachusetts and New 
York were quite distrustful of any aspect whatsoever of 
so-called culture that confessed its habitat west of the 
Alleghenies. Within my own memory, a “Freshwater 
college,” so termed, was held in unconcealed disdain. As 
for our British friends, since they barely recognized Har- 
vard, and only with condescension admitted that they had 
heard of schools called Yale, Columbia, and Princeton. 
they could not be expected to imagine the wild and lurid 
West as a region fit to nourish universities. 

We have lived through our history of the past cen- 
tury in an atmosphere of extreme sectional prejudice and 
misunderstanding. Political conditions made disparage- 
ment easy, and sadly clouded pages even when the 
well-meaning writers tried to set down the very truth. 
Religious differences also were sharp. Denominations 
were split, and the heroic story of Western revivalism 
and consecration, with its later fruitage, has never yet 
been understood in the élite circles of the East. As for the 
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realms of education and of statecraft, of commerce, and 
of international outlook upon the world of the Holy Al- 
liance and the Monroe Doctrine, it may perchance be a 
good while yet before the ascertainable facts find their 
new and more correct interpretations. But in due time, 
justice must be done to the superior breadth and grasp 
of the Western mind. 

President Hibben has lately called our attention to the 
considerable number of signers of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 who were graduates of our young 
colleges. Elementary as were those centers of instruc- 
tion—Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Kings Col- 
lege (now Columbia), Princeton—they were powerful in 
their incentives. They nourished the minds and spirits 
of young men who were destined to enroll their names 
in a permanent roster of eminent statesmen and thinkers, 
and of moral leaders. But there ensued a period of a 
quarter-century of war, reconstruction and disturbance, 
and this was followed by an only less turbulent period 
of fifteen more years—the whole forty-year period ex- 
tending from the Battle of Bunker Hill to the Battle of 
New Orleans; from the rise of George Washington to 
the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. There was less chance 
for American boys to spend years in college, during that 
epoch. 

I am inclined to think that the Battle of New Orleans, 
as a culminating action, had more to do with the perma- 
nent establishment of the Commonwealth of Tennessee, 
in all that makes for security and greatness, than any 
other single event. Inthe early days of that notable first 
quarter of the last century, Jefferson had struck a bar- 
gain with Napoleon, and title to the vast Louisiana Coun- 
try had passed to the United States. But, with the down- 
fall of Napoleon, questions had arisen in Europe as to 
the validity of the Louisiana transfer. Spanish claims 
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were being asserted behind the scenes. Wellington’s 
troops and Nelson’s frigates had found America unpre- 
pared in the War of 1812. They had entered the Poto- 
mac, looted Washington, burning the White House and 
the Capitol. Then by a rapid change of base they had 
gone South and were now enjoying the hospitality of 
Spain at Pensacola and along the Gulf coast. 

Andrew Jackson was not in high favor at Washing- 
ton; but he had proved himself victor in our most for- 
midable Indian campaigns, and he was now called upon 
to protect our new Southern outlets. Commercial free- 
dom at New Orleans had been found absolutely indis- 
pensable to the people of Tennessee and their neighbors. 
The prosperity of the Mississippi Valley was dependent 
upon unhampered foreign trade by way of New Orleans 
and the Gulf. It is true that Commissioners at Ghent— 
including Henry Clay of the adjoining State of Ken- 
tucky—had signed a treaty of peace on Christmas Eve, 
a fortnight previous to the culminating fight. But the 
British General and the British Admiral had not yet 
heard from Ghent, any more than had President Madi- 
son at Washington, or General Jackson, with his Ten- 
nessee volunteers and his Western riflemen, as he 
approached New Orleans after his thrilling successes at 
Pensacola and Mobile. 

If General Pakenham, supported by one of the most 
formidable fleets ever assembled, had won the victory he 
confidently expected—if he had taken New Orleans and 
crushed Jackson and his frontiersmen—the document 
signed at Ghent would not have availed to produce secur- 
ity and stability. Our retention of Louisiana would have 
been in doubt. Our plans for the acquisition of Florida 
would have been arrested. That later expansion of the 
United States to California, following the annexation of 
Texas, that came about under the leadership of Tennes- 
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see statesmen would have been long deferred. I am 
trying to recall, for our own understanding, the forces 
and the motives that were at work, not blindly but avow- 
edly here in Nashville, more than a hundred years ago. 

Let us then imagine ourselves here, in the year 1825. 
Jackson had just lost the Presidency, through a combi- 
nation in the House of Representatives that had resulted 
in making John Quincy Adams President, with Henry 
Clay as Secretary of State. But everyone knew that 
Jackson’s election in 1828 was quite certain, humanly 
speaking. Daniel Webster once said that Jackson was a 
“dangerous man’; and the elderly Jefferson, although 
a friend and admirer of this hero of the West, was at 
times a little fearful of the intensity of Jackson’s pas- 
sionate impulses. 

But how marvelous and how commanding was the ca- 
reer of Andrew Jackson! A boy of fourteen, partici- 
pating in the Carolina and Virginia campaigns, against 
the troops of Lord Cornwallis in 1780-81, and badly 
wounded! A law student at eighteen, and a practising 
lawyer here in Nashville at twenty-one! A framer of 
your first State Constitution! The first representative 
of your State in Congress! A United States Senator at 
the age of thirty! A judge of the State Supreme Court! 
Then the protector of the frontier against the powerful 
Creek and Seminole nations, a Major General in the 
United States Army, the renowned victor of New Or- 
leans, the appointed Governor of Florida in 1821, United 
States Senator again in 1823, foremost presidential can- 
didate in 1824, President for two terms from 1829 to 
1837, and your fellow citizen in retirement here at Nash- 
ville till his death in 1845, just eighty years ago. 

A military figure, a born leader, a Plutarch’s man— 
in these aspects no one has dared to belittle Jackson. But, 
as one studies the facts regarding his relationship to his- 
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toric events, as one reads without prejudice the more not- 
able of his State papers, Jackson also emerges from the 
fogs of prejudice in a new and striking light as a states- 
man. He had lacked the opportunity enjoyed by so many 
of our earlier public men to study in the schools. But, like 
Lincoln, he had found nurture for a strong mentality, 
and he had been a foremost supporter of the Jeffersonian 
idea that our democracy must rest upon universal educa- 
tion, and rely upon trained leaders. 

They were planning and founding a University of 
Nashville just a hundred years ago; and doubtless there 
are local records to show what men were most in evi- 
dence as supporters of the movement for higher educa- 
tion. I have not searched those records; but I know that 
the Tennessee of that period was as firm as any part of 
the Union in its devotion to knowledge as supporting 
democratic ideals. 

Here, for example, was James Knox Polk. Many years 
younger than Jackson, Polk’s opportunities had been 
more fortunate. He had gone from Tennessee to the 
University of North Carolina, graduating in 1818. [Te 
had returned, to study law at Nashville, and had been 
admitted to the Bar in 1820. He was soon a member 
of the State legislature, and then chosen a member of 
Congress, taking his seat in 1825, exactly a hundred 
years ago. If then we could have visited Nashville in 
that year we should have found the brilliant young Con- 
gressman Polk, alongside of the commanding figure of 
Jackson, each of them destined in due time to occupy 
the White House. 

If Jackson has not been understood, how meager jus- 
tice also has been done in certain quarters to the abilities, 
character, and achievements of James K. Polk! When 


nominated for the presidency, Polk had been in Congress 
14 
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many years, Speaker of the House for two or three terms, 
and afterwards Governor of Tennessee. His policies of 
expansion, embracing Texas to the southward and Ore- 
gon in the Far Northwest, were infinitely more far-seeing 
and statesmanlike than were the views that were then 
prevalent in the East. 

Doubtless, if Clay had supported Jackson rather than 
Adams in 1825, he would have had his own turn in the 
presidency; but Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison and Polk 
in succession stood between Clay and the fulfillment of 
his ambition. The Clay of 1825, great international 
figure, promoter of Pan-Americanism, champion of 
Western development, master of eloquence and supporter 
of learning, had many friends and followers in Ten- 
nessee; and his would have been a notable figure in our 
imagined conclave of Western leaders and friends of 
education in Nashville a hundred years ago. 

Within easy steamboat distance at that time was an- 
other eminent Western figure, William Henry Harri- 
son, who had graduated at Hampden-Sidney College in 
Virginia, and had gone out to be a territorial Governor 
and to develop the Ohio-Indiana country. He was fated 
also to serve in the United States Senate and to be chosen 
for the presidency, as an exponent of the Western spirit, 
in 1840. A champion of Western education, and ever 
cherishing the Latinity of his Virginia school days, we 
can imagine the sturdy Harrison as a welcome visitor in 
the Nashville of a hundred years ago. 

At that moment there was an untutored youth, also 
destined to become President, who would have hung 
eagerly upon every word that might have fallen from the 
lips of the idolized Jackson, the magnetic Clay, the cap- 
able Harrison, the brilliant Polk, and the many other 
supporters of learning, missionary Bishops, Presbyterian 
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divines, executive officials, judges, lawyers and law-mak- 
ers, great planters, steamboat owners, and men of affairs. 
There was no lad in the Carolinas or in Tennessee more 
eager to learn, in spite of hard conditions, than Andrew 
Johnson. 

At about eighteen Johnson was making his way, jour- 
neyman at a humble trade, and learning to read through 
his absorbing interest in a volume of orations by British 
and American statesmen. He would not have been a 
personage in our imaginary conclave of 1825; but he 
would have listened and learned. In his little town of 
Greenville, he did become a personage almost at once. 
Alderman and Mayor in his early twenties, trustee of 
Rhea Academy at twenty-three, not matriculated but 
eagerly studying and debating in Greenville College— 
so on through a long and noteworthy career, that came 
to be forgotten because of the Civil War, and because of 
the passionate controversies at Washington that followed 
the death of Lincoln. 

Johnson’s work, in respect to the fundamental ques- 
tions of popular government in the State, was followed 
by serious service in the House at Washington for ten 
years. This led to the governorship of Tennessee for 
two terms, to the United States Senate, and—through 
the vicissitudes with which you are familiar—to his term 
in the Presidency. Johnson died here in Tennessee in 
July, 1875, at the very moment of the opening of this 
university. He had served with fidelity and courage in 
public places through almost the whole of the half cen- 
tury from 1825 to 1875 that had given to Tennessee 
and to Nashville that sub-structure of institutional and 
social life upon which the fabrics of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and its sister schools have been erected. 

Another great figure of that day, Thomas H. Benton, 
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who went from Tennessee to become a founder of the 
Commonwealth of Missouri, was an example of that 
host of the sons of North Carolina and Tennessee who 
crossed the Mississippi and had their part in the building 
of States and the making of homes for countless mil- 
lions yet to come. I can see Benton—whose early Ten- 
nessee experiences he has recorded in a way that helps so 
much to elucidate the period when an open port at New 
Orleans was the essential thing—taking his place at our 
Nashville conclave of 1825 to expatiate, perhaps at undue 
length, upon the advantages of education. 

To characterize these Western leaders as a group, it 
would be enough simply to present them as early products 
of a post-revolutionary democracy that was taking itself 
in dead earnest. What Jefferson had dreamed of, these 
men were demonstrating. They were bold annexationists 
who were making Jefferson’s continental Republic. What 
once had been the cult of doctrinaires had become, for 
these men, an obvious, unquestioned rule of political 
conduct. 

Religion, which had been at low ebb during the revolu- 
tionary period, had arisen from the dead, as it were, 
with a new fervor. The great awakening owed much in- 
deed to the Episcopal leaders who had donned the cloak 
of Methodism, and had packed their Bibles and their 
worldly goods in the saddle bags of the circuit riders. 
But revivalism a century ago had stirred all the churches 
to a new life, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Baptist, as 
well as the new Methodists of the camp-meeting epoch. 
Significant of the sound principles that underlay the 
whole movement, was the founding of numerous denomi- 
national schools as starting points for the necessary train- 
ing of preachers, teachers, and leaders. 

If many of the men licensed in those days to preach 
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the Gospel had more eloquence than learning, there was 
no lack of forethought for a scholarly future. They 
were themselves providing against the permanence of 
an unworthy clashing and rivalry of denominations. 
Nothing could have been more certain than that the acad- 
emic spirit would take possession in due time of all their 
young denominational colleges. Harmony in the pursuit 
of the common aims of scholarship would inevitably dis- 
place sectarian strife, and bring co-operation. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remember that there were 
prophets and apostles in those days, whose presence here 
—1if they could but return—would give us a quick sense 
of their trained wisdom and of their magnetic power to 
sway their hearers. Among these were the leaders of 
Methodism; and I have in mind no less a figure than that 
of Bishop McKendree, whose career had been shaped by 
the teaching and example of Wesley and Whitfield, and 
by long association with Asbury. McKendree had been a 
young officer in the Revolutionary War, and had been 
present with the troops of Washington, Rochambeau, and 
Lafayette at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. Just 
after that he had accepted his new vocation as a preacher, 
and had become one of the foremost builders of that so- 
cial fabric which I have termed the sub-structure of our 
present Western life. After an indefatigable career he 
died at Nashville in 1835; and here, on this campus of 
Vanderbilt University, his bones are interred. 

If I refer with some feeling to the leadership of Bishop 
McKendree, I have certain personal grounds. My own 
grandfather, whom I remember as a crippled veteran 
in retirement, and whose saddle bags with their contents 
were among my earliest playthings, began preaching 
while still in his teens as one of McKendree’s high-spir- 
ited young circuit riders, first in the rude and lawless 
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settlements of Louisiana and afterwards in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Southern Ohio. And he named my father 
in honor of the Bishop under whom he had served—the 
first Methodist Bishop of American birth. 

It is a hundred years, lacking two or three seasons, 
since the famous English writer, Mrs. Trollop, landed at 
New Orleans and made her way by steamboats up the 
Mississippi and Ohio to Cincinnati, where she was to live 
for several years. Her week or more at Memphis, and 
her allusions to the Tennessee of 1827 I must not pause 
to describe. She was present when General Jackson was 
received at Cincinnati on his inaugural trip to Washing- 
ton, traveling by steamboats from Nashville to Pitts- 
burgh. Incidentally, she concedes to Jackson the bearing 
of a gentleman and a soldier, pleasing conversation, and 
fine manners, though wholly surrounded by boorish fel- 
low-citizens. But Mrs. Trollope had come out of London 
drawing-rooms; and, while her account in two volumes 
of the “Domestic Manners of Americans” is not only en- 
tertaining but truthful, it lacks insight. It wholly fails 
to see through and beyond the uncongenial everyday 
things that turned her hopes to bitter disappointment. 

Doubtless Nashville a hundred years ago was as crude 
as Memphis, or Louisville, or Cincinnati. Of course, 
there were pigs in the streets. It does us no harm to see 
all these things through the eyes of the fastidious Mrs. 
Trollope. But nothing could have been more false in 
perspective than the main conclusions she drew. She 
declared that the chief object of her book was to en- 
courage her countrymen to hold fast by their “established 
habits and solid principles,’ meaning, of course, the rule 
of the privileged aristocracy that seemed so firmly en- 
trenched in the reaction that had followed the American 
and French revolutions, and that was then so strongly 
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resisting the reform bill that actually passed the British 
Parliament in 1832. She warned her countrymen against 
the encroachments of democracy. For the English to 
follow the great American experiment, she declared, 
would be to “incur a fearful risk of breaking up their 
repose by introducing the jarring turmoil and universal 
degradation which invariably follow the wild scheme 
of placing all the power of the State in the hands of the 
populace.” 

The West of that day was full of plain people, and so 
were other countries. But the plain people of other coun- 
tries were ignorant, humble, and submissive, if peasants 
on the lands they did not own. And they were besotted 
and epidemic-ridden, if laborers massed in the new fac- 
tory towns, as in Manchester or Glasgow. The thing that 
shocked Mrs. Trollope was the Western ferment that had 
stirred society to its dregs, and had produced an unter- 
rified democracy that knew nothing of social distinctions. 
The West was boldly undertaking to regenerate society 
as a whole. 

Jefferson and John Adams, meanwhile, had been writ- 
ing the delightful letters to each other that ended only 
with their death on the same day, July 4, 1826. They 
were both true democrats, and unchanged believers in 
the great experiment, though Adams, at the end, was 
temperamentally worried about the bad manners and had 
practices of politicians in the Jacksonian period. As for 
Jefferson, himself fastidious but broadly philosophical, 
he was defending with unshaken confidence what he be- 
lieved to be the true conservatism of the American system 
of equality and freedom. 

“Even in Europe,” Jefferson declared, “a change has 
sensibly taken place in the mind of men. Science has 
liberated the ideas of those who read and reflect, and the 
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American example has kindled feelings of right in the 
people. An insurrection has consequently begun of 
science, talents, and courage against rank and birth, 
which have fallen into contempt.” 

Jefferson would have been too infirm in 1825 to have 
come in person to our imagined conclave at Nashville; 
but he would have sent a letter, written from his home at 
Monticello, where as Chancellor he was looking down 
upon the new University of red brick and white columns 
that his genius had built to embody his lifelong dream. 
His letter would have urged the building of more uni- 
versities, and extolled the value of scholarship, while it 
would have vindicated as successful in practice his early 
theory that we could make democracy prevail by training 
the average man in knowledge, self-control, and economic 
independence. 

Sir Henry Holland, the great English traveller and 
scientist, physician to royalty, and president of learned 
societies, declared in his memoirs (written more than half 
a century ago in his old age) that he had visited the 
United States many times; had known six Presidents 
personally, the last of them being Lincoln and Johnson; 
and had found American statesmanship a thing to praise, 
and American medical science, his own specialty, quite 
abreast of that of Great Britain. He had been every- 
where, and knew everybody worth knowing in both hemis- 
pheres and many countries; and, from the standpoint of 
his broad experience, he could estimate justly the intellec- 
tual and also the political results of our democratic sys- 
tem. 

This same general observer, a scholar who was always 
at home in many sciences, writing perhaps sixty years 
ago and commenting upon the progress of astronomy 
among other things, remarked that the nineteenth cen- 
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tury “though yet only two-thirds completed, already com- 
prises within itself many entire ages of human progress.” 
“The intellectual measurement of time,” he added, “dif- 
fers greatly from that of history.” He had been a school 
boy in the last years of the eighteenth century, and was 
steeped in the classics and the lore of the Scotch philoso- 
phers. He had graduated in medicine at Edinburgh some 
years previous to his service as a medical officer with 
Wellington’s troops in the Peninsula. 

He died at the very time of the opening of this uni- 
versity, having lived to pass favorable judgment upon 
our military hospitals in the Civil War in Virginia. With 
all the changes in his own profession, in the discoveries 
of science and in the character of modern society and 
government, he had kept abreast with the utmost ease. 
And if he could have lived to travel in America to-day, 
he would have assimilated all the marked changes in our 
external life without bewilderment or conscious effort. 

I say this because too many men to-day are peering 
into the future with some alarm because of the mere 
arithmetic of change. They are afraid too many people 
will be born. They are afraid Dr. Welch and his breth- 
ren may make the world too healthy and pleasant. They 
dread a possible loss of ancient landmarks. They do not 
understand the nature of the thing that we call progress. 

Those who hold to principles ought to be logical 
enough to accept the changes that come about with the 
application of principles to outward conditions. No man 
was more at home with the progress of medical science in 
1875 than the man who had written his doctor’s disserta- 
tion upon the diseases of Iceland that he had investigated 
in 1810, when he had been the first man to carry smallpox 
vaccine to that distant island. If he were with us to- 
day, we would find him rejoicing in the late triumphs 
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of bacteriology, and in the kind of public health adminis- 
tration that has reduced the annual death rate in our 
British and American cities to only 25 per cent of what 
it was when his medical practice began. 

Our early statesmen and philosophers, of whom Frank- 
lin and Jefferson were types, if they could but return in 
bodily health, would fit into our present day life with en- 
tire ease and with glowing enthusiasm. Nothing has 
happened, whether in the sphere of political progress or 
in that of the appliances and arts of everyday life, that 
has not come into being along the lines that were fore- 
shadowed by these very men. That which would gratify 
them most is the demonstration that intellectual and ma- 
terial well-being can be widely diffused without pulling 
leadership down from its pinnacles, and without weaken- 
ing the foundations of society. We have no more people 
living among us to-day than Jefferson a hundred years 
ago confidently predicted, and we have room for many 
more. 

It is to the praise of our universities that while they 
help mankind to find the paths of further progress in the 
conduct of personal life and of social groups, they are 
also the conservators of what is permanent. The great 
landmarks of the past are not merely for the satisfaction 
of those who dwell in libraries, or those who dig in the 
sands as archeologists. What was best of ancient culture 
is as truly alive to-day as it ever was. When we use the 
words academic and classical, we suppress our belief 
that certain standards have abiding value. When Jeffer- 
son built his university, he was consciously employing 
the architecture of the classical periods of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The artists and philosophers of Greece, the 
men who framed Roman laws and built Roman roads, 
one and all have made their imperishable contributions to 
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the age in which we are now living. The Apostle Paul, 
a great traveller, a Roman citizen, if he were to appear 
in the flesh among us, would at once recognize as in- 
fluential to-day a great series of what we may term cul- 
tural values, in literature and oratory, in government and 
the administration of justice, in architecture and en- 
gineering, in ethics, religion, and philosophy—values 
with which he was so familiar in the Augustan period, 
and that have not become buried or extinct in the passage 
of nineteen centuries. ; 

Doubtless, the greatest achievement of this past half- 
century has been the perfecting of instruments for the 
abolition of poverty. The economists of a hundred years 
ago are refuted in this: that the means of subsistence have 
been expanding far more rapidly than population. The 
“Iron law of wages” ceases to operate, as in Ricardo’s 
day, chiefly because we deny its moral validity. Em- 
ployers would refuse to invoke that law, even if workers 
would submit to it. The triumph of our capitalistic age 
lies even more in the realm of spirit than in the realm of 
matter. A hundred years ago only a few were safely 
removed from the starvation line; and even fifty years 
ago hunger and want were not too remote, while the hours 
of toil were too long for those higher things that come 
with the wise use of leisure. 

But while to-day we produce far more abundantly, the 
principle of democracy applied to industry has triumphed 
even more in securing abundant distribution than capital- 
ism has triumphed in its amplitude of production. I 
agree fully with Professor Carver, who finds us on the 
brink of a new and marvelous period because of this 
higher standard of living, this growth of leisure for edu- 
cation and culture, the new protection against poverty 
and old age through insurance, and the diffused owner- 
ship of capital. 
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Let us not be afraid, then, of the success that comes 
with the application of our own accepted principles to the 
problems that confront us. It is obvious that we must 
differentiate our educational machinery. It is not that 
too many boys and girls are going to high school, and 
are seeking to enter our colleges and universities. It 
is rather that we must find better definitions for the word 
education, and deal more thoroughly with each individ- 
ual case. 

Quantity production may give us ample lead pencils; 
but quantity production in education will not teach all 
boys and girls to write good English with those lead 
pencils. We are not wrong to multiply high schools and 
to encourage study through adolescent years. And we 
honor ourselves in paying taxes to support schools and to 
employ trained teachers. But it is obvious that we must 
learn to deal more wisely with the individual pupil. Nor 
shall we asphyxiate our smaller colleges; on the contrary 
we shall support them better, and increase their number, 
while building up the universities for the higher func- 
tions of research and intellectual leadership. 

The supreme instrument of progress is the human will, 
directed by enlightened purpose. Thus we shall go for- 
ward, not stumbling blindly with haphazard conse- 
quences, but making plans courageously and adapting 
means to ends. We have only begun to give form, as it 
were, to our nation, our States, our communities. The 
physical pattern improves, but more land by far lies waste 
than is reclaimed and cultivated. And what is true of the 
landscape and our material resources is equally true of 
the bodies, minds, and souls of our people. We shall go 
forward confidently, however, because we have learned so 
much through experience, and have so well tested the 
methods by which we may hope to make life better and 
happier for our successors. 
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REMARKS OF THE TOASTMASTER 


HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Toastmaster: 


I personally cannot recall when such a large number 
of very distinguished men have been gathered together 
on any occasion of this kind, and this afternoon I have 
the very peculiar honor and pleasure of introducing two 
of the most distinguished of these speakers. I am not 
going to make a speech, for I occupy the position even 
Chancellor Kirkland does not occupy. I wasn’t born 
the same moment that Vanderbilt University was born, 
but I was born just afterwards. I was the first person 
born on the campus, and if some of you think it is a young 
institution, or an old institution, and want to get the ex- 
pression in the corporeal outlines of an individual, my 
life synchronizes very largely with the life of Vander- 
bilt University, and at the twenty-fifth centennial I was 
just beginning as a Freshman. 

I hardly know how to introduce either of these gentle- 
men. The first that I have the honor to introduce is one 
who has often had me in this same position in which | 
have him now, but it is my first opportunity, and he said 
to be very kind to him. He is a good man who is known 
to all the world. I am not exaggerating, and I am quite 
sure that all of you know him in some one capacity, but 
I am quite sure that no one here knows him in all of his 
various capacities, because he is a man equally proficient 
in writing Latin odes, in flying in airplanes from Eng- 
land to Russia, who can preside over either a great uni- 
versity or a small institution, who has been at the head of 
the great system of public instruction in the greatest State 
in the Union, and altogether has done so many things 
that no man could really recount them—certainly not 
in the short time that we have. He has received more 
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recognition, possibly, than anyone that I could mention 
from foreign countries because of his achievements; a 
man who actually walked from Dan to Beersheba, cov- 
ering the distance from Marathon to Athens, like Byron 
swimming the Hellespont, in order to assure himself that 
the story of Leander and Hero was true. I discov- 
ered very recently, also, that in co-operation with the 
late Walter Hines Page, he began this project now 
known among publishers as the World’s Work, to come 
out with its name, and I am sure that I could not intro- 
duce Dr. Finley any better this afternoon than as a 
world worker, a man who not only has been a world 
worker in time of war, but in time of peace; above all 
things, a man of scholarly instincts, with rare personal 
charm, and a great heart. 

I have the great honor and the great pleasure of intro- 
ducing John H. Finley, Editor of the Vew York Times, 
who will now address you; and I note that his subject is, 
very appropriately, “Editor and Educator.” 
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EDITOR AND EDUCATOR 


By JOHN H. FINLEY 
Editor of the New York Times 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Justice, I am 
sorry I cannot say “Fellow Educators,” I am very re- 
gretful; as an editor, of course, I sometimes have to cor- 
rect the copy of others, but I am very sorry, Mr. Com- 
missioner, due to my great regard for you, that I have 
to correct one or two of your errors. You have a beauti- 
ful imagination. I think you used the word synchronize. 
It is called syn’chronize. With your stature, I think 
we all must have much respect for the soil of Vanderbilt 
University which would grow such a specimen. 

But he said that I was the Commissioner of Education 
of the greatest state in the Union. That is not quite 
true. I wasn’t Commissioner of Education of the State 
of Tennessee. 

Then—I hesitate to speak of this, it is a very little 
matter, but still I want to have the record straight,—I 
didn’t walk from Dan to Beersheba, the Turks were in 
the way, so I started in at Beersheba, and walked as far 
as I could toward Dan, and when I got to the front I 
had to stop, of course, and then I went back and reported 
to General Allenby, and he said, ‘““We will try to move 
our lines a little farther North in order to give you more 
room for exercise.” You know, Mr. Justice, how im- 
portant it is to get the record straight. 

I am not the editor of the Vew York Times. 1 don’t 
know that I would refer to this if Mr. Ochs were not 
present, but as he is here and knows that I am not, I 
think I might just as well let you know. But use the 
indefinite article. Of course, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation knows what the indefinite article is. If the rest 
of you don’t, I am am editor of the Mew York Times. 
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My brother editors are working to-day. You know, news 
is like manna. Of course, down in Tennessee you all 
know your Bibles, so you know what the reference is. To 
benefit those that come from other parts of the country, 
Connecticut, and so on, you know the Israelites had 
manna when they were crossing the desert, and I, by the 
way, had the great pleasure—I did not fly from—I did 
not fly from, I must correct that, too,—I did not fly 
from England to Russia. I flew from Egypt up through 
Palestine. I took the route of the Israelites. It took 
them forty years. I did it in two hours and thirty min- 
utes. They had to use the manna on the day in which it 
fell. If they didn’t I hesitate to say in this presence 
what happened to the manna. We have to use the news 
on the day it falls. There are some other men there, and 
better men than I am,—of course, my friends who don’t 
know that I am absent will insist that the editorial which 
appears this morning was written by me, but I did not 
contribute any to this morning’s paper. 

I had a letter a few weeks ago from a lady who said— 
I was invited to speak to her club, an educational club, I 
didn’t go,—she said, “I wasn’t disappointed. I have just 
been reading an article of yours on walking. I like it 
very much, and I hope you will come next year when you 
are invited, and you won’t say a word about education.” 
It is unnecessary for me, Mr. Chancellor and Mr. Com- 
missioner, to say a word about education in this pres- 
ence. Anything I say I suppose will be called near- 
education. When I was last in this historic and beauti- 
ful and increasingly beautiful city I was myself a col- 
lege president, president of a college which was rather a 
small college, but it was a wonderful college (all colleges 
are) and I was a very young president, I characterized 
myself. I used to go to such meetings as this, and I oc- 
casionally spoke, adapting Omar Khayyam— 
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Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 
The Ph.D.’s and heard great argument 
About it, and about, but evermore 

Came out in doubt, yet wiser than I went. 


Since then, having lived to be the oldest living college 
president or university president (as you know, Mr. 
Booth Davis, if nobody else does), in point of service, at 
any rate, I will not say in years, I have become the young- 
est member or one of the youngest members of another 
profession, which was not recognized as a profession at 
the time that I was in Nashville. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy you have shown to a member of the Fourth Estate. 
Of course Albert Shaw here, he is an editor, but he is 
not a daily editor, he is a man who has time for repose 
and meditation, and all of that. He belongs to, he is 
hardly in the Fourth Estate, but I represent that great 
cloud of witnesses that are ever looking on to see how the 
world is going on, a little lower, and I appreciate espe- 
cially—you don’t know what this means to me to asso- 
ciate with college men again, be crowned with glory and 
honor, and to be made a little lower than one of the An- 
gells; one of that family, that family of Angells, Dr. 
Shaw referred to still another one to-day, that family 
which has ennobled all the estates of man—I am being as 
kind as I can to President Angell, he has to follow me. 

If I seem, even so, as one like Lucifer who has fallen 
from the high estate, I would remind you that Lucifer 
has recently been redeemed from that mythical Miltonian 
doom by the scientist, who has given his name to that 
crustacean creature which, though it seems to be a fallen 
bit of star-dust, gives light without heat, I am told it is 
100 per cent without heat, I think it is called Luciferidae. 
Some day it may be that that name will be appropriate 
for the newspapers, of which I am to speak especially, 


an agency of light without heat, which only the luci- 
15 
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ferous Professor Shaw understands, it is not necessary 
for the others to, those who love darkness rather than 
light. But even in its past and present the newspaper is 
illuminative, and I quote here with great delight to-day 
what the historian has said of it: It is the newspaper, with 
all its inaccuracies, its lack of proportion, its many temp- 
tations, not always resisted, to throw prismatic colors in- 
stead of the white light of truth on its accounts of to-day, 
which still remains the most important single source 
that the historian has at his command for the reconstruc- 
tion of the life of the last three centuries. If it is true 
of the past, it must be true of the present, because I had 
my historical training in a room on the walls of which 
were written, “History is past politics, and politics pres- 
ent history.” 

Balzac has called journalism the religion of democ- 
racy, and I find this quotation from Henry Watterson 
in one of his last speeches: “The daily journal is des- 
tined, if it survives as a power, to become the teacher, the 
very Bible of the people.” 

Now just what Balzac meant I don’t know, but I sup- 
pose he meant to suggest that there is a deep and popu- 
lar attachment to the press, and faith in it as a continu- 
ing diurnal revelation and record of the Almighty’s con- 
tinuing revision of the earth (as the earthquakes testify 
he is constantly revising the earth) and his daily deal- 
ings with the sons of man, for, as a young Western col- 
lege poet said a few days ago in a bit of verse that I 
found on the galleys: 


“TI think God kept on talking when his Book had gone to press, 
That He continued speaking to the listening sons of men, 
I think His voice is busy yet to teach and guide and bless, 
That every day we ask for light He calls to us again.” 


And it was another poet who said, 
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“Every morn is a new beginning, 
Every day is a new beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new,” 


and this being so, there should be a record between the 
days to which the inhabitants of the earth may turn to 
see what sort of a world it is that comes anew to them, 
a world in whose creation they have had a part,—and the 
newspaper is simply the world made, not new, but news, 
every morning. 

Balzac said that journalists—I hope you will not smile 
at this—that journalists were the priests of democracy. 
If so, they are priests—I see that Dr. Shaw and I had 
access to the same source of information, because I had 
written this before I heard Dr. Shaw this morning— 
they are priests after the order of Melchizedek,—you 
see, Doctor, you used one version and I another,—that 
is, having neither beginning of days nor end of life. That 
is the newspaper. To quote a translator of Einstein 
(please pay attention to this), the conditional of events 
exists as a background for phenomena, and what happen- 
ings occur in any region whatsoever, the facts are there 
ready to give forth their testimony,—and the newspaper 
man is there ready to receive it. That last sentence is 
mine, and not Einstein’s. Thus this globe-encircling 
light to which these journalistic priests minister. Mr. 
Duke, when he stated his reasons for establishing his 
great university fund of forty millions, did not, how- 
ever, include these ministrants among the varieties of 
leaders whom the universities are to train; for they are, 
in the order in which he named them, preachers, teachers, . 
lawyers, chemists, engineers and doctors. I do not know 
whether he meant that to be the order of their importance 
or not, but certainly editors and journalists of serious 
purpose and trained minds belong there somewhere, some- 
where perhaps between the preachers and the teachers, 
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for they are no longer the stentors of ancient glories, they 
are the interpreters of the all-around mind of the uni- 
verse, the planetary precursors, I would call them, de- 
veloping planetary consciousness. I would like to say 
here, in the presence of this great intellectual group, that 
planetary consciousness is something deeper than inter- 
national-mindedness, and planetary consciousness 1s my 
own phrase. George Barr calls these journals—I hap- 
pened to be reading his Bible in Spain, it is not exactly 
a religious book though it has a religious name, I| read it 
coming to Tennessee—he calls the journals capillaries 
which distribute the range and seriousness of thought. 
He was not, however, a columnist. The first columnist, 
I believe, was St. Simeon Zelotes. Democritus was in ad- 
vance of the astronomy of his day; had traversed the 
greater part of the known earth; he was learned in phys- 
ics; he was fond of music and poetry, leaving works on 
music and harmony; he was a critic in matters of art; he 
left a book on fevers; another on pestilence, another on 
the right way to live; besides he wrote authoritatively on 
agricultural tactics, principles of laws, physics, besides 
being a philologist, anatomist, psychologist. There 
was ‘but one man to put beside him, and that was my old 
professor, the greatest and truest teacher I have ever 
known, who was primarily a professor of chemistry, also 
teacher of geometry, mineralogy, physiology and anat- 
omy, and incidentally a professor of Latin! It seems to 
us that the record of Democritus is an astounding range 
for a single man—I do not mean an unmarried man, but 
one man. But the range of the member of the Fourth 
Estate must be even wider than that of Democritus. He 
must not only have a glimpse into all the realms of hu- 
man knowledge and achievement, he must know all the 
way to the verge on some one subject, at least. He must 
also be aware of the great abysses of human ignorance 
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which no editorial writer can close, however sacrificially 
noble his purpose. He must not only know something 
superficially about everything and everybody, but know 
how to get to everything that is known. He must not only 
know, but be able to tell what he knows; or get intelli- 
gently told what others know but cannot tell. 

Professor Basil Gildersleeve—I cannot mention his 
name without remembering that I was in Charlottesville 
the day his dust was brought back for burial, and it was 
recorded he said, “I was buried for ten years in the 
_ University of Virginia, and I enjoyed it so much I think 
I would like to be buried there again’—says that it is 
important to acquire a vocabulary early in life. If any- 
thing is to be said for the cross-word puzzle—I haven't 
anything to say for it myself,—it is that it widens one’s 
vocabulary a bit. 

As an educator, I was accustomed to divide those who 
could not or did not tell the truth into three categories: 
first, those who do not know the truth, so if they tell 
it they tell it by accident; second, those who know the 
truth, but are not willing to tell it; third, those who know 
the truth and wish to tell it, but don’t know how to tell 
it. Since I have become an editor I find that not even a 
research professor is more eager to know the truth and 
more eager to state the truth, than the editor, and I find, 
too, that the editor is usually much better able to tell the 
truth than the research professor because the research pro- 
fessor knows so much he doesn’t know how to tell it to 
the ordinary mind. 

A noted chemist, speaking of editorials in a certain 
paper, said to me a few months ago, “I told my asso- 
ciates that you did not write those editorials on scien- 
tific subjects, because you did not know enough about 
science.” My answer was there was such a thing as 
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knowing so much on a given subject that one could not 
tell it to the man who knows nothing about it. 

So, if I were to make a plea to the universities on behalf 
of the press, it would be to prepare a few all-around 
men, and I would want the pick of them, who would be 
competent to perform a planetary service, not only geo- 
graphically but intellectually, to be in this democratic 
age what Democritus was in his day to his little world. 
I mean such a one as the best managing editor I know in 
the United States, as I believe, who was prepared when 
the moment came very suddenly to go into the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-amen with the archaeologist, because he knew 
the hieroglyphics; who, when Einstein propounded his 
theory, had some notion of what he was talking about; 
and whom I found one day trying to find geometrically 
the area of a triangle in terms of its sides; a managing 
editor of a newspaper who reported some learned lectures 
at Yale University on the structure of the atom, that very 
easy subject, so as to compel the admiration of the scien- 
tists, and also reported the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics so as to compel the approval of political scientists, 
as well as the complaint of one of the lecturers that he had 
reported not only what he said, but had carried what he 
said to its conclusions. I use these positive, rather than 
negative, illustrations to support my plea for proper 
courses in science and literature, as well as special plane- 
tary courses, which will enable those who follow them to 
be something more than smatterers, but to be interpreters 
of what the world is doing day by day, of what is added 
day by day. Let them be*prepared for service in a uni- 
versity in which the professors are not as the ancient of 
days, but as reviewers of the foremost fields of time, car- 
rying events and their interpretations unto the enrich- 
ment of the race. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes once stated in a letter to a friend of 
mine—this is a dictum, Mr. Justice, and not a judicial 
opinion—that we no longer look to the past for its sanc- 
tions. A fashion in hats goes around the world in six 
months, and is forgotten in a year. We shall come to 
glory, he said, not in immortality, but in illocality. The 
press is the chief agency of illocality, assisted by those 
swift modern Mercuries of automobility and telepub- 
licity. 

All this would seem to you an idealistic definition of 
the press and its enterprising representatives, whose first 
American precursor I discovered a few days ago in the 
Indian who swam out to interview Columbus; that was 
the first American reporter. 

But I trust that my appeal to the universities to select 
their best students, and set them apart as for this new 
priesthood, to give them the best all-around training for 
the world-round ministry in this age, will be heeded. 
One must, above all, as I have said, know how to tell the 
truth, and they have to do it with words. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, as you will remember, said that he was not so 
lost in lexicography as not to know that words were only 
the daughters of men, whereas deeds were the sons of 
heaven. But, after all, it is only by the daughters of men 
that the sons of heaven get born. 

In a certain dramatic performance, the dramatist 
presents a scene in which a cross is dimly seen in the 
background and in the foreground an _ English 
Tommy and an English captain are shown in conversa- 
tion. The Tommy is saying, pointing to the cross, that 
it is too bad that one should come to that just for the 
saying of a few words. “Words, words,” said the cap- 
tain, “words are the most powerful things in the world. 
All the good or bad that gets done in this world is done 
by words.” 
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Truly, in the beginning was the Word, but it will be 
with man till the end of time, that is, until God stops 
speaking to men; until the last reporter has filed his last 
bit of copy, and the editor has made his last comment, 
and the last edition has gone to press, and Gabriel’s 
trump has been heard by radio around the earth. 
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REMARKS OF THE TOASTMASTER 
HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, Toastmaster: 


I understand, now, why Dr. Finley asked me to be 
easy on him, because he expected to be hard on me. I 
am very glad to find out who the editor of the Vew York 
Times is. I said that because it said it on this program. 
On one occasion Dr. Finley introduced me to an audi- 
ence in New York on Lincoln Day, and I mentioned the 
fact that there were more illiterates in New York than 
in Tennessee. The Vew York Times has been hammer- 
ing me ever since, and I am glad to know who the editor 
is. And, also, if he had listened to me more carefully, he 
would have noticed I said he was the head of the system 
in the State in the Union which had the greatest popu- 
lation. But I want to say here, probably some of you 
don’t know that even, so you have to have a reservation 
in your mind about that great institution. He is not only 
the State Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, but the President of the University of the 
State of New York, which is not even as much of an in- 
stitution as the youngest college when he started, because 
it is non-existent. 

I had such poor luck in saying things in introducing 
the previous speaker, I think I will say nothing about 
the next one. At any rate, I had the honor of following 
him on an occasion like this in New England, and } 
found that was as precarious as preceding Dr. Finley, 
as I remember on that occasion the distinguished gen- 
tleman who speaks next made the statement that as the 
head of a university he would far rather have an im- 
moral professor of Greek in his institution than an im- 
moral football coach, and, following him, I said that 
as I had been both of these, I thought I would agree 
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with him. Then when these publishers got hold of it, 
they said that the Commissioner of Education in the 
United States said football is the most important thing 
in the entire curriculum. 

I am sure you are in a hurry to get at the next speaker, 
and some of you are eager to make the trip to the Hermi- 
tage. He insisted that I say for him that he wished you to 
go, but I know no one would go if I said go, so what is 
the use for me to say that he wishes you to go if you 
care to at this time? 

You know him. It is unnecessary for me to say any- 
thing about him. I can sympathize with him in that most 
of my life I have been known for the things my ances- 
tors have done. His distinguished father, I suppose, 
had the longest run, if you can apply such a term as that 
to the president of a great educational institution, of any 
great educational administrator in the country ; there are 
only a few men who had a longer,—James B. Angell 
was for thirty-eight years the president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and six years President of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. I might say we have an idea 
down in Tennessee—Dr. Finley insinuates we do not 
know much about the Bible—our impression down here 
is that learning and light and truth and wise men came 
from the East, and it may be said I think, so far as | 
know personally (I am making reservations) that he is 
the only wise man who was ever called out of the West to 
go to one of those great institutions of light and learn- 
ing in the East. 

I have the great and distinguished honor of presenting 
to you President James Rowland Angell, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who will speak to you on “Outstanding College 
Problems.” 
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OUTSTANDING COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


By PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL 
Of Yale University 


Mr. Commissioner, Mr. Chancellor, ladies and gentle- 
men: In part because I come of the distinguished an- 
cestry of which you have just heard, I have a feeling for 
the suffering of my fellow man, and I therefore ex- 
ercised what influence I had, which as usual has proved 
to be somewhat less than I had hoped, in attempting to 
get you all into these waiting automobiles in order that 
you might be taken out to see the Hermitage. I am told 
that historically it is a fact that everybody who crossed 
the path of Andrew Jackson came to grief, and I do not 
desire to cross the path of Andrew Jackson. I shall 
therefore be grateful if those of you who are planning 
to make this trip without hesitation would take your de- 
parture, indeed with the assurance I at least would be 
only grateful if you are doing the preferred of two 
things. I mean it quite seriously. 

The program asks me, or rather commands me to speak 
on outstanding problems of the college. I am not quite 
certain what godly soul proposed that subject, but he 
evidently had a keen sense of the future, because it per- 
mits me to say almost anything, if I have anything 
to say, on almost any subject, at almost any length, 
and I was going to say on any occasion, but the present 
situation makes me a little hesitant about that. I heard 
Dr. Vincent last night suddenly shift his subject from 
one topic to another, and then confide to you that the 
speech which he made was the same speech. I think per- 
haps that is true, I had heard it before myself, but as al- 
ways it was a brilliant and interesting speech, which | 
shall be glad to hear many times again. 

What I am going to say briefly, I think I shall launch 
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by beginning with my conclusion, in the way in which 
my old friend and professor, Professor Royce, under 
whom many of you I imagine have in the past sat, was 
alleged by Mrs. Royce to deliver his lectures. With 
that intimate and keen analysis of conjugal peculiari- 
ties which the American wife permits herself, Mrs. Royce 
used to say that Professor Royce’s system of lecturing 
was this: He first told you what he was going to say; 
then he said it; then he told you what it was he had said, 
and he concluded his address, with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to himself at least, in pointing out that he had now 
said what he said he was going to say. Under these 
conditions I think that may be the wise thing for me 
to do. 

What I am going to say, I shall hope to make very 
brief. I am not equipped with manuscript of Sunday’s 
editorial, as my predecessor has been, I think perhaps 
three editorials—I shall hope to see them again in the 
columns of the New York Times, charming as they 
always are. We have nobody, I am sure, in American 
public life who perpetrates the delightful contributions 
of prose and poetry—you can see at once why he was a 
college president, even if you cannot understand why he 
dropped the job. I can tell you why. He found that the 
college president’s job required him to be at some particu- 
lar place at some particular time, and to do some particu- 
lar thing. If you don’t know where Dr. John Finley is, 
address a letter to Pekin, or to Jerusalem. If that does 
not bring him down, try Moscow; or, if you have a few 
moments, and none of these reach him, step in and see 
if he is passing through the office of the Zzmes. Heisa 
purely meteoric person, so far as residential character 
is concerned. I may say I think he is somewhat meteoric 
in a literary sense—not that he flashes on the horizon and 
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then disappears, that is not true; he remains with us to 
our own delight and benefit. 

But to get back to my subject. In speaking of the col- 
lege, I thought I knew what I intended to say—I was not 
very sure of it. After listening to Mr. Finley I became 
less and less sure of it, and after reading Mr. Flexner’s 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, which I understand he 
delivered to you again yesterday, with great éclat—with 
even less certainty. I wish I knew how these fellows 
do it! They get these editors to pay them a large sum 
for an interesting article, and they go around and deliver 
it all over the country all over again. My only objection 
is that I had expected to deliver that article in somewhat 
amended form myself, but as Mr. Flexner has now 
already anticipated me, you can see that I am in a some- 
what embarrassing situation, particularly as I see his 
eagle eye down the table looking toward me with some 
disfavor. He is a person to whom I have to look occa- 
sionally for favors, so I had better change the subject, 
perhaps. 

I think what I had in mind to say before my resolution 
was so shattered by this recent experience was something 
of this kind. That the college has about forty or fifty 
very active and live problems, some of which I am going 
to enumerate in just a moment, in order to furnish a 
guaranty of good faith to Mr. Finley that I have some 
impression of what I am talking about. Apart from 
that, what I think I have in mind is that these problems, 
some forty or fifty or more in number, are really at bot- 
tom all simply phases of the underlying common pro- 
blem, which is the consequences of the fact that the mod- 
ern college is part of the great social order in which we 
are living, which is itself undergoing the most extraordi- 
nary transformation, undergoing transformation at a 
pace which historically has no precedent, which has its 
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parallel, however, in industry, in commerce, in every 
walk of human life; and that being the case, it is not 
very surprising that something so cardinal, something 
so central, something so significant as the college is to 
the intellectual, spiritual and moral life of our time, 
it is not surprising, I say, that it should reflect something 
of the instability, of the change, of the flux, that charac- 
terizes contemporary life; and its problems, I believe, 
will never be wisely solved, I am sure will never be 
justly understood, until we see fully and clearly that the 
college is not something, and cannot be something, stand- 
ing aside from this great movement of the life in which 
we live, but one of the most extraordinary structures, 
and one of the most enduring and significant in that 
life, and one in which we may expect to find much of the 
same kind of perplexities as those found in the great in- 
dustrial, political and social problems of our day. That 
is what I was going to say, and now that I have said it in 
these beautiful and eloquent words, I shall point out to 
you—and now I shall expect to see the exodus—that is 
not a Biblical phrase—I shall expect to see the exodus 
begin. 

May I reason just a little in beginning it? There was 
a reference which I suppose all of you caught—there 
was a reference that while Tennessee knows its Bible, 
Connecticut does not. I wish to say, in the first place, I 
resent that insinuation, and in the second place, if 
Connecticut is short on Biblical theology it is long on 
politics, as you will agree I am sure when I tell you that 
a few days ago a politician of the female sex—we have 
these in Connecticut despite our conservatism; we did not 
vote for the amendment, I believe, but we, of course, had 
to accept it when it came. We area little bit conservative 
about the laws in Connecticut. I was talking to this 
female politician the other day, and she stated to me (we 
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had been talking about the honesty of politics in New 
England, and she said to me), “In Massachusetts a 
friend of mine was offered money at the last election for 
her vote.” She said, ‘Not only so, but she was offered 
money from both sides.” And then I said, “Did you ac- 
cept it?” “Oh, yes,” she said, “I accepted the money 
from both sides.’’ “Which side did you vote for?” She 
said, “Having accepted the money from both sides I 
thought perhaps it would be fairer if I didn’t vote for 
either.” So I want you to understand, Mr. Finley, if we 
are short on theology we are reasonably long in politics. 

Now to go back for just a minute or two. If you are 
patient enough, and listen, I have written down very 
hastily some things. I am not going to discuss them at 
length. I haven’t the editorial that Mr. Finley enjoyed, 
and I have somewhat improved terminal facilities, and, 
after all, it will be very brief. I have just jotted down a 
lot of those things that come over my desk every day, 
which will at least illustrate what I mean by saying the 
college is full of those problems which are significant 
and reflect the conditions of the times. In the first place 
I put down the discussion of the conflict, which I under- 
stand my good friend and former colleague touched 
upon, the conflict between the vocational and liberal in- 
terests, an old and familiar story. I wish I might have 
heard Dr. Shorey. He has been abusing the psycholo- 
gists, one of whom I was which in my earlier state, to 
which Mr. Finley has graciously referred, always abus- 
ing the psychologists and doctors, which his extraordi- 
nary linguistic gifts permit him to do. I don’t know 
whether he was as unkind yesterday as in the past. But 
that issue for which he stood, which purpose in the Cen- 
tral West as in the South has apparently been some- 
what jeopardized by the invasion of the vocational, I be- 
lieve will be perfectly safe in the long run in American 
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institutions of the ultra-college type. I have an abso- 
lutely abiding faith in the essential fundamental good 
sense of the American public, and I feel perfectly con- 
fident that while we will recognize and understand the 
necessity for vocational training and the important part 
which it plays in our great modern democracy, we 
will not allow this to blind us to the values which adhere 
in what we think we mean by a liberal education, the 
type of education which we conceive of as making men 
of ideas, freeing them from bias and prejudice, and put- 
ting them in full control of the powers God has given 
them; that type of thing I say I believe we are too sane 
and level-headed a people ever long to let go. 

Therefore, while from time to time I talk, as I must 
by virtue of my position and professional work and ac- 
tive interest in the particular issue, I do not believe that 
is an issue on which the American people will long fun- 
damentally go wrong. Both of these things are abso- 
lutely essential in our education, and I understand that 
to be the view of my friend Professor Shorey himself. 

Then there is the question which really is so funda- 
mental. If it were not for Andrew Jackson I should 
want to stop and discuss it at more length, and that is 
the havoc which has been played in American education 
by what we call the course system, the system in which a 
man gets his education in hermetically sealed packages, 
wrapped each in its own piece of tape, and credited in the 
recorder’s office. I believe that that system is more re- 
sponsible than any other single thing for what has hap- 
pened in the undermining of the genuine kind of scholar- 
ship, and genuine appreciation of what scholarship is, 
in our institutions, and if time permitted, I should like 
to discuss this further. 

Then there is the statement that we have too little 
_ individual instruction. We got an echo of that in the 
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very delightful and informing address of my colleague 
at the right, who delivered that very interesting histori- 
cal speech this morning. That is true. And the college 
is trying in all ways to deal with it. 

And there is the question: Are we making too little 
appeal to the independent thinking of our students? We 
fill them up, they are hand-fed; they are thrown too little 
on their own responsibility—a doctrine to which Mr. 
Flexner rather pays his respects in a most convincing 
and interesting way. That, too, is a fact, and it is alsoa 
fact that practically every college in the United States 
is doing what it can to remedy that difficulty. If time 
permitted I should like, at this point, to tell you a little 
about my own Alma Mater, the University of Michigan, 
which, away back in the 80’s, began an experiment of 
this kind which seems to have been quite forgotten by 
those who live in the modern days. I noticed that the 
applause for the representative of that institution, who 
may be present to-day, for all I know, was directed to 
another sphere of activity. 

Then we are told that our colleges have too big classes. 
That is true, and we are doing the best we can to deal 
with that. We haven’t teachers enough to take care of 
them, we haven’t facilities to take care of them. Yet, in 
a democracy, we know it is a dangerous thing to take the 
chance of denying opportunity to a man who may have 
great intrinsic power, and who may have a great service 
to render to his time and his people, and as for any sharp, 
arbitrary forms of limitation of the privileges of college 
education, as representatives of democracy, I think we 
are all naturally shy of them. There is a great problem 
in there which it is going to be the obligation of our 
generation to try to deal with. 

The problem of poor teaching. I won't dwell on that 
unduly. I have been a teacher myself. 

16 
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There are too many activities outside.of the curricu- 
lum, activities which disturb. There again is much, of 
course, to be said for it, and this does affect you and me. 
It is our responsibility, if this is true, if we have ac- 
cepted a conception of the American College in fact dif- 
ferent, but we have just heard something of that power 
in college life which makes it a kind of life, with its 
social, personal and moral relations, quite as much as a 
purely teaching, intellectual institution, and we might 
make a blunder; but it is a fact that we must deal with, 
it is one of many things that we must recognize as having 
intrinsic values, and the thing for us to do is to devise, 
if we can, a reasonable scale of values in which these 
things will find their proper place; but leave them out 
entirely we cannot do. 

Then we are told there is too much confusion. My 
friend Flexner points out we do not know where the high 
school stops and the college begins, where the college 
stops and the university begins. In the institution which 
I have the honor to represent it is a perfectly true indict- 
ment. It is most true of others of a different form. 
There the confusion over two of these groups perhaps 
exists. 

There is the indictment of the whole’ spirit of Ameri- 
can education. You cannot wipe it out overnight. Look 
at this great institution whose fiftieth anniversay we are 
so proud to celebrate to-day ; the roots of that institution 
go back far in the past, and the method to deal with this 
is not to dig it up by the roots, you cannot do it. It has 
been a slow process of growth, and the process of change 
must be gradual, slowly making itself felt throughout 
the land. It is not a thing we can do with our education 
as a whole overnight. 

We are told there is too little distinction made be- 
tween the passing man and the honor man, and that also 
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is true. We are trying to educate all kinds and condi- 
tions of people, and are making compromises, and all 
sorts of concessions, and when we get through we have 
to admit we have turned out a great many ill-trained 
people, and if we had been more courageous we could 
have turned out others more thoroughly trained. The 
whole process of selection is involved, it is lying at the 
doors of all of us who are responsible for higher educa- 
tion. I was going to discuss the matter of selection, but 
I find that Mr. Flexner, as I say, had not only stolen my 
thunder, but had used many of the ideas and phrases I 
should like to have used, and has done it so much better 
than I could that it would be futile to do it over again. 

There is also the charge of lack of sincerity. We pre- 
tend to do a great many things we do not do, and do not 
accomplish. Insofar as there is pretense and insincerity 
in our undertakings, it cuts not only at the intellectual 
roots of our life, but the moral roots. To undertake to 
give a thing which the institution is not prepared to give 
1s a very vicious thing, both to the moral and intellectual 
life of the institution, and many of our American insti- 
tutions have attempted to do that. 

There is too little appreciation of scholarship by our 
graduates, our alumni, and the public generally. A 
prominent alumnus was asked to rate the value which he 
attached to the several parts of the training. What per- 
centage do you suppose he gave to his former studies and 
the teaching, the curriculum? Remember, this man was 
a leader at the bar, a student of extraordinary gifts, a 
man with continental education, on top of his education 
with us, a man who would be recognized as a scholar and 
a gentleman anywhere. He accorded to the value of the 
curriculum, as compared with the other things that he 
got from college, on the scale of 100 per cent, not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent. Fathers would rather have their sons 
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captains of the football teams, they would rather have 
their daughters make a certain sorority, than to have 
either of them particularly distinguished in the intel- 
lectual realm. So long as we have not succeeded, if I 
may use a commercial phrase, in selling to the American 
people an appreciation of the value of intellectual attain- 
ments, so long as we have not succeeded in making clear 
to them what intellectual distinction is, and means, and 
its value in life, we cannot expect to be able to persuade a 
young seventeen-year-old boy that the thing which his 
parents and uncles and friends take little or no interest 
in is really worth his doing. We must convert by some 
method or other, the American public. 

I have said what I was going to say, and I sit down 
with the satisfaction that I have said exactly what I said 
I was going to say, and at least in having had your cour- 
teous attention under such trying conditions. 

But I cannot take my seat without offering to you, Mr. 
Chancellor, my tribute from my institution, and from 
the older institutions of my part of the country upon the 
auspicious conclusion of this first fifty years of the life of 
this institution. What a tremendous reservoir of life 
and ‘hope and spiritual faith such an institution as this 
represents! Nowhere else on the face of the earth have 
such things been done. It is a good thing to be an 
American in this good day. 
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REMARKS OF THE TOASTMASTER 
HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, Toastmaster: 


Bear with us just one moment, and then you can pay 
tribute to Andrew Jackson. 

You will notice on the program other delegates and 
guests. I might say that I was informed that this lunch- 
eon was provided on the quantity basis. It was thought 
that some here were under the impression that they might 
be called on to speak, but we will not do that. There will 
be no further speeches. However, I think I would be 
remiss if I didn’t say just one word more. I was very 
much prompted to introduce the Chancellor, because I 
felt that in that formal address he made he didn’t have 
the opportunity we would have liked to have him speak 
to us in a more intimate and personal way, yet he in- 
sisted that I do no such thing. All my life I have done 
everything he said do. He said, John, do this, do that, 
and do the other, but I said, This will be one time I do 
not obey him. But I finally bowed to his superior wis- 
dom, and I am going to go on now not having ever dis- 
regarded his instructions. If I hadn’t, I would not be 
here to-day representing the University of Oxford, which 
claims to be the oldest educational corporation in the 
world. Vanderbilt has had, I think, eight Rhodes schol- 
arships; I think I was the only one that had Chancellor 
Kirkland’s skill to secure it for me. I could say a good 
many things which would embarrass him very much. 

Kirkland has been Vanderbilt, and Vanderbilt has 
been Kirkland, and I could say a great deal about how 
he has raised academic standards among all colleges 
and universities of this country. 

I am going to bow to his will, but I think I ought to 
have at least two gentlemen here say a word. Dr. Finley 
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spoke of the fact that he was a little lower than the 
Angells. There is another man who stands above him. 
The Mew York Times | think claims to be an independ- 
ent newspaper, politically. Certain persons, I am sure, 
do not think it isa Republican paper. However that may 
be, we all recognize it as one of the great newspapers of 
the world. We are very much honored to have with us 
to-day one of the associate editors of that great newspa- 
per, and I think I would be remiss if I did not ask my 
guest of honor, President—I believe, I am not sure I 
am correct, but pardon me if I am wrong,—of the Vew 
York Times, to stand. 


MR. ADOLPH OCHS: 

Just a word. I come here as a loyal Tennesssean. 
Tennesssee I regard as my home. I started in the news- 
paper business as a printer’s devil with old Parson 
Brownlow at Knoxville, and I have continued my in- 
terest in the newspaper business in Tennessee for near 
fifty years. I came here to Nashville for no other rea- 
son than to pay my respects to the man who is responsible 
for the great success and standing of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity.” After all, every success that is of value to the coun- 
try is the lengthened shadow of a man. I came to make 
my bow and my acknowledgment to Tennessee, to your 
Chancellor, and I wish you to go on from strength to 
strength, and continued prosperity for Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, Toastmaster: 


One other gentleman I want to stand, the most dis- 
tinguished man in this assembly. I heard him say one 
time on an occasion of this kind in Washington that he 
didn't like to be in Court where he was not taking an 
active part in things. He would like to be out there wag- 
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ing the fight. We have allowed him to sit on the bench 
to-day, but I think I would be remiss if I didn’t ask Mr. 
Justice Reynolds, not only an alumnus, but a member 
of the faculty, and now a member of that most august 
legal body in the world, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to stand. 


MR. JUSTICE MCREYNOLDS: 


I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that no one who has 
watched the progress of Vanderbilt University as long 
as I have can fail to know that the place which it has 
reached in the hearts, the affections, and in the substantial 
interest of the people in this Southland is largely due 
to the constant, unselfish and wise course which has been 
pursued by its Chancellor. I remember well that di- 
rectly after he was elected I had an opportunity to say to 
some fellow alumni I thought the selection was the wisest 
thing the Board of Trust had ever done, and never since 
that time have they done another thing which was quite 
as wise. We are fortunate in our opportunity to come 
here and pay a tribute to him; this Semi-Centennial is his 
crowning glory. Long may he live to enjoy the fruits 
of his success! 


HON. JOHN J. TIGERT, Toastmaster: 


On behalf of the Chancellor, the Board, and the alum- 
ni of the institution, I wish to say, in closing, that there 
is great appreciation of the sacrifice that has been made 
by many people to be here on this occasion, men who 
have crossed the ocean, men who have made sacrifices 
that would be a long story to tell about here on this oc- 
casion, and everyone who is interested in Vanderbilt 
University appreciates beyond any words that I can 
find now the presence of all this glorious assembly, 
and wethan< you. And now you may go and pay homage 
to Andrew ‘ackson. | 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


By PROFESSOR GUS W. DYER 
Of the College of Arts and Science 


Perhaps I owe an apology to you gentlemen of the 
alumni for appearing before you so often as “speaker.” 
Some years ago a very homely, badly dressed individual 
came to the legislature as the representative of a remote 
mountain county. His general appearance was so far be- 
low the average in the legislature that he attracted un- 
desirable attention. Finally some young fellows got 
around him to have some fun, and the spokesman said, 
“Look here, how did the people in your county happen 
to send you to the legislature, anyway? Were you the 
best they had for this job?” “Oh, no,” said the legisla- 
tor, “we have many men of splendid ability in my county, 
but they decided that I was the only man in the county 
who had clothes good enough to wear in Nashville.” 

We have many able speakers in the Vanderbilt faculty, 
but desiring to make a good impression on the alumni, 
they gave me the conspicuous place on account of the 
superiority of clothes. 

It would be in poor taste to attempt to discuss any ques- 
tion on this occasion. But I would like to call your at- 
tention to one or two things of vital importance to the 
university at this time. 

I think any unbiased critic who would go over the 
country and meet groups of Vanderbilt alumni in vari- 
ous towns and cities throughout the land would be tre- 
mendously impressed with the character and capability 
of Vanderbilt men. You can hardly get together a group 
of Vanderbilt alumni in any part of the country with- 
out finding in the group, however small it may be, one or 
more men of commanding ability. So striking and un- 
usual is this fact that it deserves some explanation. 
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Vanderbilt is really a very young institution. But the 
character and spirit of the alumni would lead one not in- 
formed to the conclusion that it is a very old institution. 
Its spirit and prestige as expressed in the alumni would 
indicate this. 

As a rule it takes an institution of limited means a 
long time to extend its influence over any considerable 
territory. Such institutions as a rule serve only a local 
need and are almost unknown beyond the bounds of this 
circumscribed field. That Vanderbilt is an exception to 
this almost invariable rule is due chiefly to the fact that 
it began its work in a most unusual way. Up to the time 
of the founding of this university the Southern Meth- 
odist Church had never had any central institution of 
learning making its appeal to the whole church. Van- 
derbilt was the first university of this church, and from 
the very beginning was recognized as the one university 
of the whole church which was organized in every nook 
and corner in every Southern state, and in many nooks 
and corners in other states. Many of the thousands of 
preachers, perhaps, didn’t know what it was all about, 
but they talked and boosted and advertised the institu- 
tion all over the South from the beginning. The fact 
that Mr. Vanderbilt had given what seemed at that time 
a huge sum of money to the institution inspired men all 
over this territory with radiant optimism, and serious 
young men from every section of the South entered Van- 
derbilt as soon as the doors were opened. I know of no 
other institution that had such a propitious beginning. 
The most important thing about any institution of learn- 
ing is the personnel of the student body, and Vanderbilt 
had a great student body selected from a very wide ter- 
ritory from the beginning. This gave a cosmopolitar- 
ianism to Vanderbilt that is rarely found in new institu- 
tions with small student bodies. This, together with the 
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fact that Vanderbilt from the beginning had a faculty 
of conspicuous ability and scholarship, accounts in part 
for the unusual ability and prestige of Vanderbilt 
alumni all over the country. 

But the environment of Vanderbilt in the early days 
was no small factor in shaping the life and ideals of the 
students who came here. Vanderbilt was in the country 
then, and city life had little part in the activities of the 
student. Extreme simplicity dominated everywhere. It 
was pre-eminently a place of simple living and high 
thinking. Board and tuition cost about one hundred and 
fifty dollars for the year, and the student spent very little 
beyond this. He brought all necessary clothing with 
him, and pressing establishments were unknown. If any 
one had tried to sell the average student of those days 
a trunk he would have answered the salesman as an I rish- 
man answered a man who attempted to sell him a trunk. 
The Irishman said, ‘““Why should I buy a trunk?” The 
trunk vender said, “To keep your clothes in.” ‘‘What,” 
said the Irishman, “and I go naked?” This simplicity 
may be illustrated by an incident that took place while 
Jim Robins was a student at Vanderbilt. Albert Biggs, 
who-later became one of Tennessee’s ablest lawyers, en- 
tered Vanderbilt as a student while Robins was here. 
Robins “took Biggs in” as his roommate and sold him a 
half interest (perhaps for two dollars and a half) in his 
furniture. Now, the typical Vanderbilt bed spring 
of those days had such a “‘sag”’ that the sleeper was com- 
pelled to sleep on his back throughout the night. Unless 
a man had a most unusual anatomy, turning over was 
out of the question. About one o’clock in the morning 
of Biggs’ first experience in Robins’ bed, Robins waked 
up and discovered Biggs sitting up in bed. Robins said, 
‘Albert, what’s the matter?” “Oh, nothing,” said Biggs, 
“T am just resting a while.” 
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But this inspiring simplicity and many other things 
connected with it are gone. Vanderbilt is no longer a 
smali institution in the country. It is now a big institu- 
tion situated in the midst of a big city. The changes 
that have come with its growth have brought with them 
many serious problems. The type of the student body at 
Vanderbilt, as in every other similar institution, has 
changed. Many students go to a university for reasons 
fundamentally different from those that brought students 
to Vanderbilt in the early days. Then, practically 
every student came with a serious purpose, came to pre- 
pare himself for a career that had been selected before 
he came. Every student was prepared to explain just why 
he came to the university then. But if you ask the typi- 
cal present-day students, ‘““For what purpose do you come 
to the university?” the answer will be, “We are here 
because we are here; give me a cigarette.’ The change 
in the type of students has created many new problems 
for the university. We have problems within and prob- 
lems without, and conditions are so complex sometimes 
we hardly know whether we are getting deeper in the hole 
or getting out. The new position of women and girls 
has not simplified things at all, it has made them more 
complex. Women told us a few years back if we would 
confer on them equal rights and privileges and all that 
kind of stuff they would show us something. Well, they 
have certainly kept their promise, but they are not show- 
ing us what we thought they would show us, and they are 
not showing us what the world needs to see. 

Running the university under present-day conditions 
is a most difficult job. When one problem is met and 
solved several others arise to take its place. 

But you may say, “Why bring these to the alumni? 
These are questions for the faculty and the Board of 
Trust.” I bring them before you because they are fun- 
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damentally your problems and because nobody else can 
solve them successfully but you. Universities directed 
from within can never be successfully directed. Every 
institution of learning needs the thought and wisdom of 
a large group of men on the outside who live in the great 
wide world of reality, and grapple, day by day, with the 
problems of real life. Faculties are made up of special- 
ists, now, and specialization tends to unfit men for the 
work of fixing general policies. This is pre-eminently 
the work of men of experience on the firing line in the 
real battles of life and civilization. 

There are three types of institutions with reference to 
this general control of policies. In state institutions the 
responsibility of this general control is in the general 
public; in church institutions it is in the church member- 
ship; in independent institutions, like Vanderbilt, this 
great responsibility is lodged exclusively in the alumni. 

In the lawsuit between the Methodist Church and the 
Board of Trust, many of us in the faculty took no active 
part. Our attitude may be explained by recounting the 
explanation a man once gave of his attitude to the devil. 
A big revival was in progress, and excitement was run- 
ning high. Enthusiasts were “lambasting” the devil on 
every hand. In their conversations with each other they 
observed that one man, who was not a religious enthusi- 
ast, always spoke of the devil in terms of respect. His 
religious companions demanded from him an explanation 
of his terms of respect for the devil. ‘Well,’ said he, 
“it is this way, I don’t know whose hands I will finally 
fall into, and I don’t care to enter the next world with 
any unnecessary handicaps.” 

But whatever our position may have been in the issue, 
the matter has been settled once for all, and as loyal Van- 
derbilt alumni it is our duty to make the best: of the 
situation and measure up as best we can to our responsi- 
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bility as alumni under the new order. I am inclined to 
think that many of the alumni have not yet fully realized 
the nature of the responsibility the decision of the court 
places upon our shoulders. Technically, the control of 
the university is given to the Board of Trust, but really 
it is placed in the alumni. Henceforth, the destinies of 
Vanderbilt are in our hands. Vanderbilt’s success will 
be our success, Vanderbilt’s failure will be our failure. 
The Board of Trust and the faculty are simply our agents 
in the administration of this great, sacred trust. It is 
for the alumni to say what position Vanderbilt shall oc- 
cupy in the future. It is for us to say, and there is no 
possible way for us to honorably shirk this responsibility, 
how Vanderbilt is to meet the new difficult problems that 
confront the institution at this time. 

The erection of the Medical School on the West Cam- 
pus with its great equipment and its relatively large en- 
dowment creates a critical situation for other depart- 
ments of the university, and especially is this true with 
reference to the College of Arts and Science. The Col- 
lege of Arts and Science is the heart and soul of the 
university. In the thinking of the old alumni, this is 
the university, this is Vanderbilt. The progress of Van- 
derbilt is the progress of the College of Arts and Science. 
Everything else is subordinate and subsidiary. 

The relatively conspicuous position of the Medical 
School as things are to-day will lead the public, more and 
more, as the years go by, to think of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity as a medical school. The effect of this will be to 
lessen the prestige of the real Vanderbilt and block the 
prime function of the university. This statement must 
not be taken as in any sense a reflection on the great mis- 
sion and work of the Medical School. It is simply a situ- 
ation that has been created by the development of the 
Medical Department. It never helps matters any to 
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stand off and criticize a situation, and do nothing about 
it. My old great uncle owned quite a number of slaves 
before the war. He was very strict in all of his relation- 
ships, but he permitted considerable freedom of expres- 
sion to one of his slaves, Old Phil. Phil was regarded as 
half-witted, and this was the reason Uncle George per- 
mitted certain presumption on his part. One day he was 
sent to mill with a team of oxen to get a load of flour. 
Phil, perhaps, went to sleep on his way home, and al- 
lowed the oxen to turn over the cart. The information 
of Phil’s mishap was conveyed to Uncle George and he 
went out to meet Phil. When he got to the top of a 
small hill and looked down in the valley and saw the 
earth white with flour, he stopped and made the air blue 
with his criticism of Phil. Phil listened for a while in 
silence and then said, “Mars George, I don’t see no use 
in standin’ up thar cussin’ about the thing; why don’t 
you come down here and see de accident?” There is 
much sound philosophy in this position; standing off and 
“cussin’’”’ never helped any situation. The thing to do 
is to come down and consider the accident with a view 
to working out a remedy. 

I want to call your judicial notice to two accidents that 
are very far-reaching in their effect on Vanderbilt. One 
is the Medical School and the other is George Peabody 
College. 

Vanderbilt led the fight in locating Peabody in close 
proximity to Vanderbilt. A splendid plan of co-opera- 
tion and affiliation was worked out and put into effect. 
At this time there was no conflict. The functions of the 
two institutions were different, and hence they were not 
competitors. Each supplemented the work of the other, 
and each gained in efficiency by the arrangement. But 
within a few years there came to Vanderbilt an unex- 
pected and an unprovided for growth of numbers in the 
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student body. This increase in numbers has now taxed 
the capacity of the university to the limit, and has made 
further development of the departments practically im- 
possible. This condition of things made it necessary for 
Vanderbilt this year to notify Peabody College that Van- 
derbilt could not any longer admit Peabody students to 
a number of the classes. Now, this condition of things 
creates a new situation for Peabody. Peabody is a great, 
growing, ambitious institution. In its specific work of 
training teachers it has taken in the whole field of teacher 
{raining and is to-day conferring the Ph.D. degree. It 
has counted on Vanderbilt to give the theory work re- 
quired for the higher degrees, but Vanderbilt has reached 
the point of its capacity in this field with its limited re- 
sources. 

Now, the inability of Vanderbilt to do this graduate 
work is not going to block Peabody in its ambition. If 
Vanderbilt can’t do this work, Peabody will be forced to 
enter this field and take over this work that properly be- 
longs to Vanderbilt. This would mean the gradual pass- 
ing of university functions from Vanderbilt to Peabody. 
Is it possible that the great body of Vanderbilt alumni 
will meet this situation by saying to the smaller body of 
Peabody alumni, “Vanderbilt’s sceptre we now turn over 
to you. We are not capable and worthy of carrying it 
any longer. You must increase while we decrease.”’ This 
I am sure we will never do. 

The spirit and prestige of Vanderbilt, the product of 
a most unusual combination of conditions and personali- 
ties, constitute an asset that is beyond valuation. This is 
an asset that money could not purchase, an asset in the 
field of education that no sort of combination could ever 
produce again. This asset is ours and is our most price- 
less possession. The obligation that the possession of this 
asset places upon us cannot be met by simply turning over 
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to the university, from time to time, certain amounts of 
money. The sacred obligation demands the dedication of 
our time, our thought, our souls to the service of God 
and man through this institution. 

The issue is in your hands. Surely there can be no 
doubt about the outcome. 


The Academic Procession, Friday, October 16 


The new Vanderbilt Hospital and School of Medicine 
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Main entrance to the Vanderbilt University Hospital and School of 
Medicine 
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THE ALUMNI RESOLUTION 


[A capacity attendance was present at the luncheon 
for the alumni on Friday, at which the address of Pro- 
fessor Dyer was delivered, as above. Remarks were 
made by Mr. Fred T. Wilson, of Houston, Texas, and 
Senator W. R. (“Sawney”) Webb, of Bellbuckle, Ten- 
nessee. 

Following the address of Professor Dyer, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted by the alumni 


present: 
RESOLUTION 


Be tt unanimously resolved, That the 
President of the Vanderbilt Alumni As- 
sociation be requested to confer with the 
Board of Trust for the purpose of ex- 
pressing to them our deep concern over 
the present relative position of the College 
of Arts and Science in the university; to 
request of the Board of Trust that they 
consider the situation and in their wis- 
dom take such steps as are proper, feasi- 
ble, and as they may deem necessary to 
place the College of Arts and Science on 
a parity with all the departments of the 
university at the earliest possible moment. | 
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THE DEDICATION OF ALUMNI 
MEMORIAL HALL 


MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, of the United States Supreme Court, 
Presiding: 


Weare here, ladies and gentlemen, to dedicate a build- 
ing to the memory of those of our brothers who laid 
down their lives in defense of a great principle. Like 
real men, they went forth when the call to arms was 
announced and made the supreme sacrifice in order that 
you and I might live and enjoy the benefits of peace. 
They have done their best. They have made their names 
immortal. They have made it possible for you and me 
to live our lives under circumstances of peculiar signifi- 
cance. There is no honor which man can give to his 
fellow which they do not merit. There is nothing we 
can do for them, but they have done all for us. But 
there is much that we can do for ourselves in perpetu- 
ating their memory. 

This building will stand as a perpetual memorial to 
the things for which they stood, and their names there 
inscribed ought to be an everlasting inspiration to those 
of us who are left behind. They have done well. They 
have left us to carry on a great work, and the problem 
before us to-day is whether or not we can live up to the 
duty which we owe to their memory. We can do it only 
by doing the things which will perpetuate the great 
cause for which they fought and died. The world was 
confronted with a situation which I suppose has known 
no parallel. The great question was whether we should 
have in the future peace and an opportunity to develop 
along lines which peace alone would permit, or whether, 
under a military dictatorship, the whole course of the 
world’s history must be changed. The world rose up 
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and in its majesty declared that the rule of the people 
for the people should continue, and that the dictator 
should not control. 

And when our heroic allies had struggled with almost 
overwhelming odds against them through long months, 
we at last came in and added the weight which was es- 
sential to break the force of the adversary. He went 
down in defeat, but it took the combined strength of 
almost all of the civilized world to put him back into his 
place. Glorious France stood on the picket line, and she 
shed her blood through all of these terrible months in 
that situation. She fought for us as well as for herself. 
She fought for civilization, and she did it ina way which 
has made the names of her sons immortal. 

And Britain stood there with that wall of steel, not 
only to protect her course, but to protect ours, and the 
blood of her best was shed without stint. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of her sons lie buried over there, 
and they shed their blood for you and for me. 

And then Italy came, and she stemmed on her front 
the terrible advance of a ruthless enemy. And others 
came, and they fought for us as well as for themselves. 
And then we came, and we added men enough to turn 
the scale. 

O, my fellow citizens, unless we realize that all of 
those other people with whom we struggled did, in pro- 
portion to their strength, infinitely more than we did, 
we shall never have a true appreciation of our own posi- 
tion in this great struggle. 

And now the war has been won, and peace is once 
more abroad, and we are confronted with innumerable 
problems such as we have never heretofore known. I 
hold that it is our high duty—I had rather say our high 
privilege—to contribute what we can, and in a spirit of 
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the highest liberality, to bringing back into normal con- 
ditions the affairs of the world. A million and a half of 
the flower of France lie buried. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of the best that Britain had are in their graves. 
Scores of thousands of Italians, the best she had, are 
gone. And these nations have suffered a hurt which a 
hundred years cannot cure. We have only received sur- 
face wounds, and we have the power, we have the 
strength, and we ought to have the courage to do what 
we can to nurse these allies of ours back into health. 

I know a man who, summoned into the ice-bound re- 
gions of Alaska by a thirst for gold, found there a 
stranger out in the wilderness who was slowly dying 
of a malady which could not be relieved unless he could 
be hurried away to a distant hospital. The stranger’s 
partner had deserted him in his extremity. This man 
saw the situation. He put him on his own dog sled, and 
he drove him five hundred miles over the frozen hills 
and vales of that far-away territory. He nursed him 
by day; he watched him by night. He finally got him to 
the hospital in time to save his life. I suppose that man 
might have said to this stranger: “Here is money, here 
is food, here is my sympathy; but the call for gold is so 
strong in my breast that I dare not lose the time to take 
you to that distant place.’ But he did no such thing. 
I think that was a real man, and I think that the gener- 
osity which he showed and the capacity which he had 
to lay aside his instant search for wealth displayed a 
generosity of soul which ought to characterize us in this 
great contingency. By helping others we make our- 
selves, and we must not forget that there are larger 
ends in a man’s life and in the life of a nation than the 
accumulation of wealth. After all, what doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 
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We owe an enormous debt to those who have laid 
down their lives. We owe it to ourselves to perpetuate 
the work which they have so nobly done. It ought to be 
our high privilege to cherish their memory and to let no 
day pass without assuring the loved ones whom they 
have left behind that a grateful nation shall always hold 
them in high esteem. 

It is a glorious thing to be an American; it is a superb 
privilege that we have; but with this privilege there goes 
a duty, and we shall never arrive at the heights to which 
we should attain unless we live up to the high obligation 
which is upon us. 

I have the honor to introduce Captain Robert S. 
Henry, who was one of those who bore arms in favor 
of the cause which we love. He will speak to you a 
word in memory of those who fell. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 
Of Nashville, Tennessee 


This building is a memorial, its dedication a memo- 
rial exercise. It is a memorial to forty-four Vanderbilt 
men who died in the great war. We who knew the 
glance of their eyes, the touch of their hands, the sound 
of their speech—we in whose memories they live—must 
follow them on; but we have here left for them a mem- _ 
ory in the lives of uncounted future generations of Van- 
derbilt men. 

These were Vanderbilt men—men of the sort that it 
is the duty and the high privilege of this university to 
train. They were soldiers in the service of their coun- 
try. They were young; they were not afraid to die. 
For that they shall live always, and they shall never 
grow old, living on here in the young lives of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who will come here to this, 
their memorial. It is for us to see that future gener- 
ations of Vanderbilt men and women know what is the 
meaning of this memorial, to whom it has been raised, 
and why. 

These Vanderbilt men whose names are here inscribed 
died in war. It is the fashion—born, perhaps, of the 
bitter disillusionment of those who had hoped for a 
new heaven and a new earth from this last Great War— 
to say that war is pure waste; that it never settles any- 
thing. And yet no man who looks history in the face 
can fail to see that, while there are other ways and bet- 
ter ways to settle the disputes that arise between na- 
tions, war may be the last resort of a peaceable people, 
and that wars have settled great questions. 

Marathon decided that the civilization of Europe 
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should be Hellenic and not Oriental; Chalons and Tours 
determined that it should remain European and not 
become Hunnish or Saracen; Trenton and Saratoga 
and King’s Mountain and Yorktown, not just a Declara- 
tion of Independence, made this nation free; Gettysburg 
and Appomattox, not presidential proclamations and ad- 
dresses, kept it united. 

War does settle things. This last war, despite the 
discouragement and disillusion that have followed it, de- 
termined that for at least another generation the devel- 
opment of world affairs should proceed under the guid- 
ance of powers who seek peace and not war, who look 
forward to the rule of law and justice among nations 
and not backward to a time of medieval military des- 
potisms. 

These forty-four precious lives were part of the tre- 
mendous cost of that war—a part very near to us who 
knew them on the campus and in the camps. Their 
names live on here. That is not enough. We must 
keep alive in the Vanderbilt of the future the spirit 
and the faith in which they died. If that be done, not 
only here, but throughout this nation, these dead of ours 
who so greatly died in so great a cause will not have died 
in vain. 

Attend to the calling of the roll of the forty-four: 


Leland Kelly W. Barrett 
Horace Robertus Birdsong 
True Burgess 

Dandridge W. Caldwell 
Paul Clements 

Charles Bedford Costen 
Fred Clarke Costen 

James Richard Crowe, Jr. 
Irby Rice Curry 
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James Stanley Davidson 
James A. Dowdy 

Charles Benjamin Duncan 
James Dixie Everett 
Meade Frierson, Jr. 
Richard Helm Graham 
Arthur Foster Hathaway 
John Elder Hays 

John Page Hill 

Herbert Joseph Jones 
Norman King 

Phillip Melton Kyser 
Victor Proctor Lee 
Emmet Malone Manier 
Harry Munford Moneypenny, Jr. 
Knowles G. Oglesby 
James Elmo Overall 
George Wright Puryear 
Edward Taylor Patton 
Wilmot Franklin Paxton 
William Richard Preuit 
Charles Eugene Price 
Charles Arthur Robertson 
Barrington W. Rucker 
John Bryan Ryals, Jr. 
Warren F. Scott 

Samuel G. Shackelford 
Clay G. Stephens, Jr. 
John E. Stephens 

Edward Sartar Stewart 
Janes A> (ater. 

James Simmons Timothy 
John H. Traylor 

Charles H. Wilber 

Edwin Ervin Witherspoon 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


I have the supreme pleasure of presenting to you the 
official representative of that one of our allies who suf- 
fered most severely in its defense of the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Those same people came to our rescue when we 
were struggling for our own freedom, and I presume 
it is not too much to say that without their aid we should 
not have succeeded. 

When we had grown strong and powerful, both in 
money and men, it wasn’t too much to ask that we go 
to their aid, and that by combining our strength with 
theirs we might save the fair land which they love so 
well and which they defended so heroically. 

Traveling a little over the desolated section of that 
country last summer, I came away saying to myself: 
“T do not comprehend how flesh and blood accomplished 
the things which these Frenchmen have done.” They 
were glorious beyond all praise, and it is a high honor 
for us to-day to show our appreciation of their repre- 
sentative and to hear something from him concerning the 
great cause which we all love so well. The French Am- 
bassador. 
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A TRIBUTE FROM THE ALLIES 


By HIS EXCELLENCY, M. EMILE DAESCHNER 
The French Ambassador 


I consider it a great privilege to address the alumni 
of the Vanderbilt University in front of the magnificent 
building they have erected in memory of their fellows 
gloriously killed in action during the World War. 

I am happy to pay them the deserved tribute in the 
name of all the allies, and I sincerely thank your Presi- 
dent for his most touching invitation. 

I listened with sincere emotion to the sad, but glo- 
rious, list of names read out by the former speaker ; and 
when I remember that they all fell on the soil of my 
country, it makes it difhcult for me to find adequate 
terms to express my feelings. 

By worshiping the heroes who shed their blood for a 
just cause you pay tribute to the spirit of patriotism that 
animates your great country, you transmit to the 
younger the example of virtue offered by their seniors, 
and thus you contribute to maintain the sacred tradition 
and the perfect moral education of the generations to 
come. 

And I cannot but sincerely admire the way in which 
you have thought fit to celebrate and glorify the part 
the Vanderbilt University has taken in the Great War. 

Instead of simply erecting, as has been done almost 
everywhere in Europe, a motionless stone monument, 
you, on the contrary, erected a sort of living monu- 
ment, as it is due to teach to the coming generations how 
to live out from the enseignements given by others in 
dying. 

But there is another reason for an Ambassador of 
France to rejoice in the present celebration. By pre- 
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serving the memory of those who died on the French 
soil when fiercely fighting among the allied armies, and 
inspired toward them with the most sublime spirit of 
devotion, you tighten one of the links which has always 
been highly cherished in my country—that of amity and 
friendship between the United States and France. 

I will not recall the past history in which appears 
the name of a man who was as much an American as a 
Frenchman—the symbolic Lafayette; but coming only 
to more recent days, I may assure you that we do not 
and will never forget in France the feeling that spread 
over the whole country when, on June 26, 1917, the first 
American division landed in France. They were the 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-sixth, and Twenty- 
eighth Regiments, and many of the men were volun- 
teers. None of them had ever seen war, and certainly 
nothing of the sort of war they were now fully in. 
Frenchmen of those days who had already been going 
on fighting for three years thought they knew some- 
thing of what soldiers looked like. And the first im- 
pression the American troops made was given out by a 
local observer in the following terms: 


“They obey with splendid punctuality. 

“They carry on their maneuvers with speed and facility ; 
every one attends his business carefully. The men have fine 
appearance, and already seem to feel at home in France. 

“They are up to the point, and seem full of nerves that will 
show when time of fighting comes.” 


I need not remind you that one of the generals in com- 
mand under General Sibert in that division was Gen- 
eral Bullard, whose name is so popular in France. 

And that landing of the first division was the starting 
point of the splendid rush whose glorious stages are 
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traced with the names of Marne, Chateau-Thierry, 
Saint-Mihiel, Argonne, etc., and which was only stopped, 
and too soon perhaps, by the armistice. For the whole 
world it meant the end of the war; for France it meant 
the liberation of the national territory; for Belgium it 
gave the reward to her heroic stand and sacrifice; for 
entire peoples—as Czechs, Serbians, Poles, and Rou- 
manians—it meant at last the freedom from foreign 
domination they had been longing after and suffering 
for, for centuries. 

And those of the American soldiers who took part 
in the procession of victory under the Triumphal Arch, 
in Paris, must have kept an everlasting memory of the 
feeling that citizens of all countries taking part in the 
celebration showed toward them in recognizance for 
their help. Upon the part of the French people those 
feelings have not been weakened. 

Since then several years have now passed. New gen- 
erations have come to the Vanderbilt University. Oth- 
ers shall follow, who may some day wonder why we 
were considering as so glorious the days we are now 
celebrating. They may have read books, as some have 
already been published, and as too many more shall 
surely appear, in which is discussed why America went 
to war and if it were of any use that so many of this 
university's boys and alumni went to fight overseas. 
Any Ambassador of France, and at any time, would 
always be ready to give them a proper answer. But 
they may also find other impressive explanations com- 
ing from American sources. 

In his papers, which are now published, Vice Presi- 
dent Marshall relates that one day in Washington he 
met the Chief Justice of those days, who seemed to be 
in a state of great excitement. It was at the time when 
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the news had just come that an unknown big gun had 
fired on Paris from eighty miles away. Although few 
shells only were fired by that gun, one of them had 
fallen in a factory where women only were at work. 
Forty of those women had been killed. The next shell 
fell on a church filled with women—mothers, wives, 
daughters, and widows—in prayer that the war should 
end. And Chief Justice White looked at Vice President 
Marshall with a dazed sort of an expression and said: 


“Is civilization going down in barbarism? Will these guns 
also shoot across the Channel, destroy Great Britain, and lay in 
ruins the world? Has all the long, long fight for civilization 
come to naught?” 


This might be a sufficient explanation of the feeling 
of America and why she sent hundreds of thousands of 
American boys to fight and die in a foreign war. 

But there is a more striking quotation I should also 
desire to make, because it seems to me quite fit to do it 
in this day. There is in a part of France, where the 
most fierce battles were fought, a small private ceme- 
tery of French and American heroes, on the wall of 
which are carved the following words: 


“Let those who visit this consecrated ground remember 
that the men whose names live on these walls died in their 
youth or in their prime, that future generations might inherit 
a happier world and a human society more righteous and more 
loving than these brave men and their generation knew.” 


This was really the great idealistic idea which was 
at the basis of America’s entering the war, and why the 
boys of the Vanderbilt University and why the “gold- 
star mothers” are to-day honored as they deserve it for 
having given their sons. To them also I may say that 
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France does not forget. Nor does she as to those of the 
alumni here present who, if they happily returned un- 
hurt from the battle, have none the less gallantly and 
unreservedly taken their part of the risk. 

May never a war come again. Such is the dearest 
wish of France, more, perhaps, than of any other coun- 
try. Her leaders are now endeavoring to establish in 
Europe a state of peace. They may succeed or they 
may not, but let us hope that never shall be weakened 
the feelings of friendship which have so closely united 
the allied nations with America during the hard bat- 
tles. Remember well and always that your dead, whose 
sacrifices we recall to-day, repose in those European 
fields they have helped to liberate. 

Your men have fought for a just cause side by side 
with the allies; they have been victorious together ; and 
they have forever left in France’s soil those hundreds 
of thousands of little white crosses which for gener- 
ations to come shall mean more than written pacts. 

Why were the United States, who before the war 
had hardly an army as to numbers, able to raise such a 
large one as they did in such a short time? Besides the 
natural qualities of their people, we may find a remark- 
able explanation in a book written many years ago by 
an eminent Frenchman, whom I am sure many who are 
here present know at least by name—M. de Tocqueville. 
After having studied your country and your people, he 
wrote: 


“There is between military and democratic traditions a 
hidden affinity that war brings to light. 

“Men of democratic countries have instinctively the keen 
desire to acquire at once what they need. Most of them enjoy 
running a risk and are far less afraid of death than of monoto- 
nous struggle. 
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“It is with that spirit that they carry on trade and industry ; 
and when that same spirit is carried by them on the battle- 
field, it leads them to risk willingly their lives in order to earn 
as fast as possible the fruits of victory. 

“Thus is it that if their interests, as well as their tastes, 
make the citizens of a democracy averse to war, the formation 
of their soul prepares them to make it well. 

“They become easily very good soldiers; and if peace is 
detrimental to democratic armies, at war, on the contrary, 
they enjoy advantages that other armies never will have.” 


No more striking picture could be made, I think, of 
past and present events. But we must not forget that 
if such qualities are to be found in democratic coun- 
tries, they can only be properly utilized if they are sure 
to find a superior and enlightened leadership. To pre- 
pare that leadership, no places are more qualified than 
those splendid universities which are developing more 
and more in your wonderful country and where is culti- 
vated the spirit of patriotism in its highest conception. 

The Vanderbilt University has shown what it was 
able to do in the past. 

To the Vanderbilt University and its alumni, in the 
name of all the allies, and especially in the name of 
France, I wish fame and prosperity. 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 


MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


We are under obligations to you, Mr. Ambassador, 
for coming to us with a message like that. There is a 
warm place in every true American’s heart for your 
country; and the more and better we can become ac- 
quainted with you, the brighter and brighter would our 
affection be. 

I think you may always know that here, at least, your 
countrymen are ever cherished as men of wonderful 
ideals and marvelous accomplishments. 

When the voice of reason has been stilled and the 
statesman has found himself helpless, the only hope of 
freedom is the soldier. And fortunate is that country 
who has the soldier prepared to meet the emergency. 
Somehow, I cannot but feel that every American ought 
to be a potential soldier, and that he should train from 
day to day leaders capable of command. When the 
Great War came upon us, we had a man ready; we had 
many who did their part gloriously. One of them is 
here to-day, and I am sure with supreme satisfaction 
you will hear the words which Major General Bullard 
has to deliver to you. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE WAR 


By MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT L. BULLARD 
Of the United States Army 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, Gentlemen, and Especially the 
Young Who Hear Me: 

I am particularly gratified to be asked here by my 
own people in my own country. I feel myself greatly 
honored to be deemed worthy to speak of those whom 
we commemorate. I am especially moved in spirit on 
this occasion, because I have just returned from the land 
and the fields that were the principal scenes of their 
labors and their sacrifices. From this visit their memory 
stands before me renewed, refreshed, brightened, and 
raised. 

My friends, war is a hateful thing, but it develops 
and brings to light manhood; it makes and it proves 
men; it regenerates them, made selfish, grasping, and 
individualistic by peace. Never under other conditions 
do men so show as men. This is how to-day we know 
and honor these fallen—their character, their spirit, 
their manhood, strength, and sacrifice. War made 
them, war showed them, war developed their spirit. 

What was that spirit? Well may we seek to know 
and forever hold on to that spirit; for, losing it, we shall 
be lost. 

Theirs was a spirit aroused at any threat against its 
liberties. On her far-eastern border, where France 
touches Germany, I awoke one morning in the dark days 
of the war to look out and behold a brilliant sun striking 
a mighty lion hewn in the solid stone of a mountain 
side—a lion in his majesty half rising from his sleep to 
take angry and indignant note of an oncoming enemy. 
In that lion, in his attitude and look of aroused intent- 

18 
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ness and determination, the sculptor, the same that gave 
our land its Statue of Liberty, had prophetically put the 
spirit of the Americans who afterwards there came to 
fight—the spirit of these fallen. They, like the Lion of 
Belfort, rose to meet the encroacher. War and fighting 
are hateful things; but when men for any reason, 
whether cowardice or luxury, tender-heartedness or even 
religion, lose their readiness to fight for theirs, they lose 
also their liberties; and when liberty is lost, life is not 
worth living. 

Theirs was the spirit of the devoted nationalist, of 
the man who thinks of his own nation first. Theirs was 
not the spirit of the internationalist—the man who, 
claiming to have risen above being of any one country, 
to have become too big and too broad to be limited to 
one, pretends to read himself into a citizenship of them 
all and does read himself out of all feeling, duty, or 
obligation to any. That is the internationalist. The 
men whom we to-day honor were not. They were na- 
tionalist, undeclaredly, perhaps even unconsciously, yet 
effectually nationalist, thinking sometimes of other na- 
tions, but always justly holding their own country first 
and above all others. 

And we may here add that wisely, until the European 
war touched their country and their countrymen, it was 
not their war. Interference in the affairs of others, 
even when asked, almost invariably results in odium, 
hatred, and danger. European nations of the war may 
feel at us some impatience for our slow entrance into the 
war, some resentment for our prompt exit from it; they 
may envy us now for our great prosperity; they cannot 
hate us for meddling. 

Theirs was the spirit of rising against and resisting 
that German state-cultivated idea which, in her steady 
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winning of the war, was surely being forced by Ger- 
many upon the world—that the citizen is completely sub- 
merged in the state; that the citizen was made for the 
state, not the state for the citizen. The opposite had 
always been the American conception; the opposite was 
in the hearts of these fallen. 

Theirs was the spirit of republican rejection of the 
royalist idea that the state was one man’s—the king’s. 
On this rock had America been built. Germany’s suc- 
cess would blast it away. These would not permit it. 

Theirs was the republican’s interest in everything that 
concerns his country. The royalist may say: “The king 
for the country, me for myself.” The republican must 
say: “My country’s affairs are my affairs.” Thus spoke 
the acts of these men in the great crisis. 

Theirs was the spirit of readiness to do and to bear 
their part, however hard. My friends, to change every 
habit of life, to submit the will, and submit it whole- 
heartedly and unreservedly, to another’s direction, as 
must be done in becoming a soldier, is no little thing. 
To live under the sky, to give the body to hard labor and 
fatigue in heat, cold, wind, rain, sleet, or snow, is giving 
up health. To do these things, as the soldier must, in 
campaign and in battle, is offering the life. All of this 
these men did. A staff officer of mine at a gas alarm at 
the front, desiring to avoid the trouble and discomfort 
of putting on his gas mask as required at every alarm of 
gas, asked a soldier near him if it weren’t just a practice, 
not a real gas alarm. “Put on your mask, you fool,” 
he heard, “and don’t ask questions!’ For five days in 
midwinter in 1918 I saw men stand to drill in trenches, 
first in cold winds, then rain and mud, then sleet, then 
snow and ice. “It is necessary,” the sound of the ene- 
my’s guns told us. Clothes were soaked, ears, fingers, 
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and toes frozen, and bodies shaken and racked with 
cold; but they stood. A colonel of mine, after two un- 
successful attacks that cost his regiment many lives, 
received an order to make another attack. ‘I cannot,” 
he said; “my men are worn out.” “You must,” and the 
order is given. While awaiting the moment set, he goes 
along his line and finds his weary men lying in shell 
holes and half trenches, smoking cigarettes, cracking 
jokes, and even throwing dice to keep up their spirits. 
Returning, he calls up his general and says, proudly: 
“General, we not only can attack again, but we are going 
to win.” And they did. 

Such was the spirit of these fallen, not expressed, 
not perhaps even articulate, but there within them and 
showing forth by more convincing things than words— 
by deeds. 

Scoffers at the passion of patriotism which makes 
men fight for country; internationalists who care for no 
country; mean spirits that, living only for self, can com- 
prehend no sacrifice for others; pious souls that preach 
to us a one-sided conception of Christianity ; weak souls 
and gentle that cannot bear the thought of war and suf- 
fering, who would avoid war at any cost, who would 
have us surrender at the first threat, and would thus put 
us at the feet of bullies as beggars and suppliants for our 
liberties and our lives—all these will tell you that these 
fighters of the Great War were cattle driven and could 
not tell you for what they were fighting. Fools! Do 
they not know that the greatest movements in the history 
of mankind have always been inarticulate in the minds 
of men? Do they not know that it is only the poet, the 
singer, the great idealist, that can then speak what is in 
the hearts of men? One inten thousand! At the great- 
est war’s greatest height, in November of 1918, one man, 
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one only, an idealist, one only in all the world, was found 
who could speak what was in the hearts of the millions 
then locked in the struggle of death in Northern France. 

Some of these whom we commemorate fell in camp 
and some in campaign, some in our own land and some 
on the fields of France. It cannot be, it must not be, any 
cause of regret that some may not have fallen in battle; 
for, wherever and however they fell in service, all fell 
alike in honor where placed in their country’s need. For 
this is the soldier’s honor, this his glory: to play well 
the given part; but to choose it, and where, belongs to his 
country. 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


Thank you, General Bullard, for the message you 
have brought to us from your great and gallant organi- 
zation, which we know as the American Army. I think, 
my fellow citizens, we will do well if we ponder upon the 
words which the General has given us. Somehow, I 
think the wise man should struggle to love his neighbor 
as himself and to do what he can for all who are about 
him; but I also think that he should keep his eye upon 
the rifle which hangs upon the wall, to see that it is 
bright and ready and that his powder is dry. No man 
can tell when a ruffian will come upon his premises if 
he is not thus protected. 

The first Alumni Secretary of the university was Mr. 
Charles Cason, now of New York. He needs no intro- 
duction to a Vanderbilt audience. One of the great ac- 
complishments which marked the tenure of his office here 
was to conceive and to organize the project of an Alumni 
Memorial Hall, in honor of the fallen heroes, and there 
is nobody so peculiarly fitted to present this building in 
trust to the university as the man who conceived it. I 
present Mr. Charles Cason. 
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PRESENTATION OF ALUMNI 
MEMORIAL HALL 


By MR. CHARLES CASON 
Of New York 


The Statue of Liberty that stands majestic and beau- 
tiful at the gateway of the nation was presented to this 
country by the people of France. It was provided by 
100,000 volunteer subscribers from all parts of that 
brave republic. It was a heart gift and not a gift of 
duty. It was a solemn pledge. The spokesman of the 
many contributors, in presenting the statue to our Min- 
ister, said: ‘“We commit it to your care, Mr. Minister, 
that it may remain forever a pledge of the bonds which 
should unite France and the great American nation.” 

Out here, amid the winding ways and shading trees 
of this sacred grove, stands completed to-day a shrine 
that is another heart gift and another pledge. It is the 
gift to Alma Mater from 2,700 alumni and friends in 
memory in general of all those who went away on the 
supreme adventure and in memory in particular of the 
forty-four who rode forth “high-hearted and eager as 
the dawn’’—and came not home again. 

As the representative of all the alumni and friends 
who made this memorial possible, I come on this day of 
dedication to present it to our Alma Mater. Alumni 
have looked forward for a long time to this crowning 
hour. There are some of us whose hearts have been in 
this more than in any other one enterprise of life. 

It surely is no breach of propriety in a family group 
like this to show some pride in the achievement of our 
alumni and friends in providing so quickly such a mag- 
nificent memorial. The alumni of Vanderbilt were one 
of the first alumni groups in this country to project and 
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to complete a memorial program of any proportions. 
Others have since done larger things, but our alumni 
were leaders of the way. Before the end of 1918 a 
spontaneous movement for this memorial was well under 
way, and before another autumn time subscriptions 
reached a total of $250,000 and guaranteed this memo- 
rial we dedicate to-day—a heart gift and not a gift of 
duty. 

It would have been a fitting thing to raise a marble 
shaft somewhere in memory of those forty-four immor- 
tals, but it is a thousand times more appropriate to build 
a living memorial here that will serve the lives of gener- 
ations and generations of students, faculty, and alumni, 
just as they would have done had life been spared for 
their return. Here will be a social center, a meeting 
place for student clubs, the heart of campus life; here 
the human, friendly, social spirit of college life will 
glow; here will be the old family fireside about which 
returning alumni will gather to smoke the pipe of mem- 
ory. We shall soon delight to call it “home.” 

This is an hour of double dedication. We dedicate 
this Alumni Memorial Hall to the service of our Alma 
Mater in memory of her heroic sons. We dedicate our- 
selves to the service of our Alma Mater in memory of 
what her life has meant to us. We come kneeling at her 
feet to teli again the old, old story of our devotion. We 
come to pledge anew allegiance to her great mission. 

It is human nature to magnify the importance of im- 
mediate occasions and of present times and periods; but 
after a great deal of thinking and a great deal of talking 
with those whose hearts are deep in work for this insti- 
tution, I say to you to-day, deliberately and advisedly, 
that the next five years at Vanderbilt will be the most 
important that any of us will ever live to see. The Van- 
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derbilt of the future must be the Vanderbilt of the past, 
with the best of her traditions and ideals. I believe that 
it will be. Alumni will help to make it so. I am abso- 
lutely sure of that. 

And now, in the language of the representative of the 
French people in presenting to this country the Statue 
of Liberty: “We commit this memorial to your care, our 
Alma Mater, that it may remain forever a pledge of our 
loyalty to the Roll of Honor which it preserves, a pledge 
of our devotion to thee.” 
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REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


I wish to express our appreciation, Mr. Cason, for 
the wonderful work that you have done in making this 
memorial building a possibility. Your work is known to 
us all, deeply appreciated by us all, and we feel that as 
the years go by it will stand not only as a memorial to 
those glorious alumni whose names are inscribed there, 
but it will express an appreciation of you as well. 

It is fitting that there should be an acceptance of this 
building by a member of the official governing body of 
the university, and we are fortunate in having here to- 
day a man who not only represents the Board of Trust, 
but who has himself contributed much to his country, 
who has occupied high public office with credit to him- 
self and credit to his state, and with credit to the mem- 
bers of the institution which he now represents. I have 
the honor to present to you Mr. Norman Davis, of the 
Board of Trust, who will accept this building on behalf 
of the university. 
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ACCEPTANCE FOR VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY 


By MR. NORMAN H. DAVIS 
Of New York, and of the Board of Trust 


In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Vanderbilt 
University, it is most fitting that the program on Alumni 
Day should be devoted largely to paying homage to those 
of the alumni who set such a high standard of service 
and citizenship as to prompt us to express in this beau- 
tiful Memorial Hall something of the appreciation and 
admiration that is in our hearts and minds. This edi- 
fice, erected in memory of those who upheld the highest 
traditions of their Alma Mater by placing their lives and 
services unreservedly at the disposal of their country at 
a time of great crisis in human and world affairs, is not 
only an expression of gratitude from contemporaries, 
but it is a call to Vanderbilt men of to-day and to- 
morrow to perform in a similar spirit the tasks that may 
confront them. It is a standing tribute for services ren- 
dered and a center of inspiration and cooperation for 
services to be rendered. 

We cannot dwell too often and too deeply upon the 
spirit and motives that animated those patriots whose 
memory and services we would perpetuate and honor in 
this Memorial Hall. In thanking the alumni for this 
generous gift, which it is my pleasure and privilege to 
accept on behalf of the Board of Trustees, I should like, 
therefore, to review briefly with you some of the circum- 
stances that led to the entry of this country into the 
World War, the aims for which these men were called 
upon to serve and fight, and the moral fervor with which 
they responded and gave their services and their lives. 

You may recall how unexpectedly war broke loose in 
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Europe in the summer of 1914, how rapidly it spread, 
and how soon we began to feel its effects and horrors. 
Conscious of the fact that we had not sown any of the 
seeds that had produced this harvest of death and de- 
struction, we did not feel any responsibility for it; and 
assuming, as we did at first, that we were too detached 
from the so-called “European system” and too far re- 
moved from the currents and cross-currents, the rival- 
ries, prejudices, and practices that had brought on the 
war, to become involved, we were shocked when we 
awoke to a realization of how destructive and far- 
reaching the effects of a modern war can be and that 
we were already involved. To our amazement, we 
found that the size of the world had been so reduced, 
and the economic and social contacts and relations be- 
tween all peoples and nations had become so close and so 
interdependent, that a war three thousand miles across 
the sea could affect our interests and restrict our free- 
dom of action almost as much as if we were belligerents. 
As the horrors and intensity of the war increased, we 
saw it develop more and more into a death struggle 
between opposing philosophies of life, between two ir- 
reconcilable political systems—autocracy and democ- 
racy. The repeated violations of all previous civilized 
practices, the killing of noncombatants, the curtailment 
of the freedom of neutrals and the disregard of their 
rights, forced the leaders and the people of the United 
States to the conclusion that if our rights and freedom 
were to be upheld, if the principles and ideals which form 
the very foundation of our national existence were to be 
preserved, and if we were to remain masters of our own 
destiny, we could no longer remain inactive, but must 
enter and hasten to a consummation a war which was 
threatening civilization and all that we held so dear. 
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In his message to Congress summoning the nation to 
arms and defining the reasons for entering the war, the 
President said: “Our object . . . is to vindicate 
the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world 
as against selfish and autocratic power, and to set up 
among the really free and self-governed peoples of the 
world such a concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those principles.” 
In response to this summons, the American people rose 
as one man and entered the struggle with a unity of will 
and exalted purpose which will serve as an example and 
inspiration to this and succeeding generations. 

No one who saw the spirit in which the women and 
men of this country faced the tasks set for them could 
doubt their high resolve, and no one who talked with our 
soldiers or read their letters home could fail to see that 
their courage and moral fervor came from deep faith 
in, and devotion to, a righteous cause. I was only a civil- 
ian in the service of our government, but I had oppor- 
tunities to see the spirit with which the American sol- 
diers, to some of whom we are here paying our tribute, 
entered and fought in that war. I saw them in mobili- 
zation camps in this country; I saw them on ships bound 
for France; I saw them in various camps in France; I 
saw them under bursting shells; I saw them brought in 
wounded from the fields of battle; and I saw them lined 
up for hours at hospitals awaiting their turn to have 
their wounds attended. Under all these conditions and 
circumstances their indomitable spirit remained the 
same. It never faltered. There was always an inde- 
scribable expression in their eyes, which has left a last- 
ing picture in my memory, and which, I am sure, could 
only have come from the eyes of those fighting for some- 
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thing higher than self, for causes which offer no mate- 
rial reward. 

When we were drawn unwillingly into the war, which 
was not of our making, all of the material and moral 
resources of this nation were brought into action, and 
our chief objective was to attack the main source of the 
conflict and then see that measures were taken to pre- 
vent such another recurrence. Our military contribu- 
tion became a decisive factor in winning the war, but I 
am persuaded that history will assess more highly the 
moral force and leadership supplied by us, which had 
not only an important effect upon the results of the war, 
but a decided and enduring effect upon the future peace 
and progress of the world. 

We, who had acquired through our own experience 
faith in the right of men everywhere to determine their 
own affairs; who had won our independence by uphold- 
ing the principle of “self-determination”; who had 
brought local units of self-government into a compre- 
hensive system of cooperation; who had adopted a con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom and equal rights and 
justice to all citizens, communities, and states alike; and 
who had experienced the superior benefits of democracy 
conducted on a great continental scale, found this suc- 
cessful experiment of ours interfered with and threat- 
ened with being involved in a complete breakdown of 
the system prevailing in Europe. It was but natural 
that we should see that future justice and peace in world 
affairs lay in doing away with the system of a balance 
of power which was based on might rather than right, 
and which had brought such disaster to the continent of 
Europe and to the entire world, and that we should as- 
pire to bring all the free peoples and nations of the world 
into a system of international cooperation, based on 
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principles and methods similar to those which had been 
tested successfully by us. 

Through the genius of our leadership new direction 
was given to human thoughts and activities. The vision 
of a new world organized for peace, which was pointed 
out to suffering and bewildered humanity as offering the 
only means of compensation for the appalling sacrifice 
of human lives being exacted by a world organized for 
war, gave to faltering men strength to withstand the 
terrible hardships of war and faith and will to press on 
for a definite goal. The new hopes and new seeds of 
aspiration which were planted in the hearts and minds 
of men, and the new principles and rules of conduct laid 
down which should obtain among governments, resulted 
in making the ideals of America the ideals of the liberal 
forces of mankind. 

Surely no one of us can review the role played by 
America and its soldiers at that time without a thrill of 
pride. There is no record in all history comparable to 
that of the people of this large and powerful nation 
entering a war deliberately and with so little passion to 
fight with all their might only for ultimate peace and 
justice, only for what they wished to share with all man- 
kind. In the apt words of Dr. Alderman, president of 
the University of Virginia: “Long generations hence we 
shall warm our hearts at the fire of the glory that then 
shone about this republic, won for it by the steadfast 
mind of its President, the unity of its people, the disin- 
terestedness of its purpose, and the valor of its youth 
unafraid to die.” 

If this hall is to be a fit memorial to those patriots 
whose names are carved on the tablet here, the ideals for 
which they gave their lives must not die, but must be 
nurtured and given renewed vitality here; the faith and 
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purposes that actuated them must live on and be brought 
to full fruition through the lives and activities of those 
who survive them and foregather within these hallowed 
walls. 

That peace and justice which they sought to establish 
was not to be merely the cessation of armed hostilities 
and a breathing space for opposing groups to gird them- 
selves again for battle. A peace worthy of their sacri- 
fice and of our devotion is not a negative or static thing, 
but a positive and moving force. It is not just the ab- 
sence of war, but the absence of injustice and oppression. 
It is not just the absence of physical strife, but the ab- 
sence of spiritual strife. It is the banishment of force 
supported by selfishness, bigotry, and intolerance, and 
the establishment of freedom and reason based upon a 
high conception of service and the brotherhood of man. 
It is a movement of right order and of just relationship 
that allows the flowering of every individuality and 
every potentiality of the human race. The attainment 
of such a peace is the most inspiring and worthy enter- 
prise upon which we or any people can embark. 
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DECORATION OF LIEUTENANT HARDING 
MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


We have done some heroic things looking toward the 
future. We are trying to build up a body of men who 
will be leaders if the trial come again. Among the men 
who have done great things in that direction are those 
who compose that noble band which has conducted an 
air flight around the globe, and among that immortal 
number was one of our own, Lieutenant Jack Harding. 

The French Republic recognizes the great thing which 
he has done, and it is the desire of the French Republic 
here to-day to manifest its appreciation. Unfortu- 
nately, the Lieutenant himself cannot be present; but 
the mother who bore him is here, and it is the desire of 
the French Ambassador to deliver to her the insignia 
of the Legion of Honor, into which glorious company 
the French desire to adopt the Lieutenant. 

Will one of the marshals be good enough to come, and 
will Mrs. Harding take his arm and come to the plat- 
form? 


HIS EXCELLENCY, M. DAESCHNER: 

I am happy to be intrusted by my government to de- 
liver this cross to Lieutenant Jack Harding; and as he 
is not here to-day, I have pleasure in delivering it to you, 
his mother, for him. He is one of a new generation, 
and France desires to recognize what he has done for 
the progress of civilization and his gallantry. He is 
one of those who are ready to run the risk of their lives 
for progress in industry and science, as well as any work 
that may go to the benefit of the world’s civilization. 
The American aviators are those for whom, among 
many others, we have kept in France a very faithful 
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memory. We do not forget that it was in France some 
of them also showed their devotion to a good cause in 
aiding our troops in the defense of a frontier—not in the 
desire of gaining new territory, but only to protect 
harmless populations desirous to work and live quietly. 
Your son, Mrs. Harding, was one who has shown an ex- 
ample of gallantry; a young American who has done a 
splendid work, flying all round the world—a deed which, 
only a few years ago, no one would have said was possi- 
ble. So it is with great joy that our nation wanted to 
recognize the value and greatness of that deed, and I 
am happy to-day to present to you this cross of the 
Legion of Honor for your son. 


MRS. HARDING: 


I thank you, and through you the French government, 
for the distinguished honor you have shown my son. 


MR. JUSTICE MCREYNOLDS, Presiding: 


I wish to assure you every member of Vanderbilt 
appreciates the honor you have done Lieutenant Hard- 
ing. 

This concludes the exercises. I hope we shall all be 
better men and women for having been here at this hour. 
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THE DEDICATION OF G. M. NEELY 
AUDITORIUM 


DEAN O. E. BROWN, of the School of Religion, Presiding: 


It is my privilege this morning to make a dedicatory 
statement as to the uses and purposes to which we shall 
seek to devote this beautiful Auditorium, the generous 
gift of Mrs. G. M. Neely in memory of her beloved hus- 
band. We would, were it possible, at once transfer to the 
new Auditorium associations as sacred as those which 
are enshrined within the walls of the Old Chapel, now 
to be superseded. Time alone can fill for us that coveted 
office. It was in the Old Chapel that many of us first 
heard the moving appeal that acquainted us with the 
high ideals and the noble traditions of which Vanderbilt 
men are the custodians. It was there also that many of 
us received the blessings of our Alma Mater as we fared 
forth upon the eager adventure of our life-careers. It 
was in the Old Chapel that we witnessed that memorable 
scene when the venerable first Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
laid down his official burdens and placed the fortunes of 
our Alma Mater in the keeping of the strong and cap- 
able hands of our present honored Chancellor. It was 
from within the walls of the Old Chapel, too, that we 
bore to their last resting place the sacred ashes of Gar- 
land, McTyeire, and many other beloved members of our 
University family. It was from the rostrum of the Old 
Chapel that, year by year, we heard the impressive words 
whereby our most sacred trust, the honor of our Alma 
Mater, has been committed to representatives of the Van- 
derbilt student body. It was there, too, that on certain 
occasions, happily not many, we have heard the solemn 
words pronounced that denied our further fellowship to 
those who had proven themselves unworthy. On certain 
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occasions, too, standing out in their beauty, the Old 
Chapel rostrum was transformed into an altar before 
which the solemn rites of matrimony were celebrated. 
It was there that we voiced the thrill of our victories and 
learned wisdom from our defeats. Now we are coming 
to the new Auditorium and are listening to its challenge 
to make, if possible, an even more significant and event- 
ful record within its walls. 

To the sacred memory of Mr. G. M. Neely, for many 
years a loyal friend to Vanderbilt and a faithful mem- 
ber of her Board of Trust, we to-day dedicate this build- 
ing. In token of our esteem for the worth of our de- 
parted friend and of our appreciation for the generosity 
of his devoted wife, let us stand for a few moments in 
reverent silence. 

To the highest uses of the students of Vanderbilt 
University, to kindling in their souls the noblest ambi- 
tions, to building into their characters the finest Chris- 
tian qualities, to making their lives radiant with the 
vision splendid and strong with invincible devotion to 
truth and righteousness, we to-day dedicate this building. 

To the sacred task of ministering to the life of God in 
the souls of men, to furthering in our community the life 
of loving service and sacrificial helpfulness, the life that 
is filled with the fullness of God’s grace and the fruits of 
his Spirit, we to-day dedicate this building. 

To the helping forward of all good causes, causes that 
make for the brightness and joy of all living, that pro- 
mote a finer friendship and good-will among all classes 
and races of men, that seek to lift the level of life for the 
whole family of God on earth, we to-day dedicate this 
building. 

To the worship of Almighty God in spirit and in truth, 
to the hearing of God’s life-giving message as found in 
the Holy Scriptures, to the singing of those ageless 
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hymns that are the crowning glory of his praise, to the 
privilege of listening to God’s living voice as spoken by 
those prophetic souls who know our “Father’s innermost 
mind,” we to-day dedicate this building. 

As a pledge of our good faith and purpose, we wit- 
ness our vow of dedication before him, ‘‘unto whom all 
hearts are open . . . and from whom no secrets are hid.”’ 
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THE FORCES OF CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By REVEREND S. PARKES CADMAN 
President of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


Text—‘‘For God gave us not the spirit of fearfulness, but of power, 
and love and discipline.’ (IJ Timothy 1: 7.) 


This is one of the passages in St. Paul’s writings 
which enables us to understand his supremacy in Western 
Christianity. It reveals him as the founder and fore- 
most representative of our type of civilization. He speaks 
in the text, not primarily as an evangelist nor as a theo- 
logian, but as a great prophet and statesman to whom 
were entrusted far larger human interests than lie within 
the range of ecclesiasticism. A Roman General exhort- 
ing his legions, a Greek Thinker explaining his theories, 
could have used the gist of the Apostle’s language with 
propriety and effect. He names the few virtues requisite 
to every social organization. By inference, courage, and 
openly, power and discipline, are here listed as ruling 
qualities of the Faith which love crowns with sacrificial 
service. No man has ever more legitimately emphasized 
these gifts of God than St. Paul. His apostolic career 
displayed them upon a heroic scale. By their aid, he, an 
outcast and persecuted Jew, became the solitary, living 
bridge between East and West. He established in Asia 
Minor and Europe the spiritual ideals which have de- 
termined the best progress of the world. They have 
always swayed normal minds; their fine blending and 
consummate use in the Apostle’s character and ministry 
have inspired and challenged every subsequent age. 

His own age was degenerate, dissolute, abandoned, 
hopeless. Its learning was misapplied, its ignorance 
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wilful, its love defiled, its vices were monstrous. He ar- 
raigned these evils in terrible and burning terms. Never- 
theless, he knew that the peoples of the Greco-Roman 
Empire had moral ideals which no debauchery could 
smother. Had they been without wings for flight, the 
Gospel of the Nazarene would not have influenced them, 
nor would their political masters have so sedulously en- 
deavored to encage them. Undoubtedly St. Paul faced 
a sinister and forbidding Paganism. But to the last its 
politics revealed amazing energy, fidelity, and even forti- 
tude. Its justice was quite as equal and speedy as the 
justice of our Republic. It had ability to command be- 
cause it had ability to obey. It taught the first four 
centuries of Christianity as an institutional religion that 
obedience is the life blood of society. It distilled all the 
forces the text mentions save love into our customs and 
beliefs. They were the ordinations in Paganism of the 
Divine Spirit; determinative of modern culture, law, 
literature and learning. On its Semi-Centennial anni- 
versary, Vanderbilt University may well cast a backward 
glance across the intervening ages to that mighty fortress 
of the Greco-Roman Empire which stood on the Mediter- 
ranean’s northern shores. It sheltered nearly all which 
this place still holds dear. Greek thought, Roman juris- 
diction, Hebrew vision and the new-born Christian Evan- 
gel met there never to part again. Henceforth, for good 
or ill, their fortunes were conjoined, and have since 
bequeathed to mankind many of its noblest forms of 
faith and toil. Though the nations thus involved then 
approached their downfall, the tremendous fatality could 
not dismay the Apostle nor daunt his resolution. With 
inextinguishable hope he announced that God had not 
given believers “the spirit of fearfulness, but of power, 
and love, and discipline.” 
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Plainly, cowardice is outlawed in the Christian cru- 
sade by its indwelling power; a power directly from God, 
never of man alone; a power disciplined by love’s re- 
straint, insight, breadth, sympathy—the divine dynamic; 
the sole secret of lasting, uplifting rule. When was a 
more comprehensive or symmetrical scheme of life and 
work brought before us? Here is courage to attempt; 
strength to achieve; discipline to protect, while love en- 
compasses the process, and gives to every active faculty 
a double office and meaning. Vanderbilt’s past, present 
and future must be interpreted in the tone and temper 
of the Scripture. The light which illuminated St. Paul 
must illuminate us. With him we must recognize that 
the gains and losses of a single era are but surface in- 
dications of man’s ageless spiritual conflicts. To be 
sure, certain resemblances need no exaggeration to link 
this anniversary to the far off time of the text. The 
founding of your university was a stroke of sheer temer- 
ity patterned after the holy boldness with which the 
Apostle cut loose from Troas to arrive at Rome. Its 
earliest friends exhibited the qualities he elevates. It 
arose like a dream of radiant dawn realized after a night 
of war and woe. Other causes passionately believed in, 
bravely defended, had bit the dust. But the imperishable 
forces of a still higher civilization were embodied in the 
corporate life of these several colleges. Unimpaired and 
unimpeded, here they carved new and wider channels for 
themselves, and found hearts to harbor and cherish them. 
Again the age we face is freely accused, like that of St. 
Paul, of license and turpitude. Its soul, we are told, 
is sick even unto death; its society blind, its reflective 
capacities bewildered and outdone. I do not seriously 
question the facts upon which these pessimistic conclu- 
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sions rest. But are they the whole case? And is not 
a great deal of the advice heaped upon us by apostles 
of despair indicative of the convulsive rather than the 
intellectual mind? Granted that Paganism is plentiful, 
politics a pest, democracy a problem rather than a solu- 
tion, leadership scarce, sound economics often jettisoned 
for want of thought, and iniquities yet rampant we sup- 
posed the war would exterminate! But what of the 
other side of the picture which grave diggers of our social 
order either cannot or will not note? What of the prom- 
ises of God, the pledges of the Incarnation, the records 
of Christian experience, the historic witness of the 
Church, the advance of organized learning, or the mobili- 
zation of public opinion against numerous major wrongs, 
and always against war? Misanthropists who belong to 
Paganism because Paganism is without hope for the fu- 
ture do not dwell on these vast advantages. Surely we 
should dwell upon them, and claim a share in the coura- 
geous spirit which produced them. The timid man, for- 
ever fearful of the worst, is a chief liability, never an 
asset of Christian civilization; hindering what he would 
aid; sometimes masking his fears beneath extravagant 
millennial hopes. 

The Apostle’s phrase, “‘the spirit of fearfulness,” does 
not signify that instinctive shrinking from hazards 
which will and reason overcome. It is the widespread 
disposition which puts safety first and right a poor sec- 
ond. Christians so called who subordinate justice to 
expediency, truth to prudence, and make conscience wait 
on convenience, in St. Paul’s view are casuists, compro- 
misers and cowards. Church annals abound with their 
costly blunders and follies. They practice an ignoble 
economy of reality in behalf of their doctrinal theories; 
avoid the high; cling to the conventional; are fertile in 
projects and barren in principles. We are to shun this 
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insidious disease of fearfulness, so frequently spoken of 
euphemistically as “sound,” “sensible,” and practical.” 
It eats the pith out of our work, and prevents us from 
serving the periods of trial and disaster which most need 
service. The fact that through the rents and fissures in 
our forms of belief and practice God will pour new light 
should make us steadfast in a troubled age. It can 
hardly be doubted that we have to find in such an age the 
unshaken remnant, the irremovable things, the better 
methods, which are the residual results of sorrow and 
disaster. Those who refuse to seek them, who will not 
move beyond the bounds of caution, nor endure per- 
plexity and even suffering, make a shabby output of soul 
and deed. Let us be of good courage, prefer the com- 
radeship of battle for the highest will, and on the field 
where it is waged rid our hearts of dread and our arms 
of rust. There are loyal surroundings, the manly hom- 
age to the right, the staunch support of kindred spirits, 
the fellowship with the wise and valiant men and women 
who will not have their integrity taken from them. There 
reigns the Spirit of the Living God, inspiring the hardi- 
hood which is as far removed from rashness as it is 
frometear. 


III. 


But what of power? The word stained with blood 
and steeped in despotism. Notwithstanding these foul 
associations no Christian and no Christian institution 
should reject power’s lawful implications. From the 
viewpoint of the Apostle, the presence of God has always 
been diffused in human affairs. It was the power which 
had organized Roman law, dominated Greek culture, and 
inspired Hebrew prophecy. Despite a thousand misdirec- 
tions of men, one may trace its sway in ancient poets, 
philosophers and statesmen, to say nothing of artists and 
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architects. They contributed to the three values which 
exhaust life’s content: to truth, beauty and goodness. 
For nothing else was the infant Church which began at 
Jerusalem so conspicuous as for power; for a sort of 
helpless omnipotence. It has since repeatedly revived in 
manifold places and diverse ways. The testimony of the 
Martyrs, the governance of the Fathers, the zeal of the 
Schoolmen, the beatific fervor of the earlier Friars, the 
grip of Luther and Calvin in the sixteenth century, the 
Puritan Revolt, the Pilgrim Exodus, the Evangelical 
Revolution (for such as it was) led by Wesley and 
Whitefield—what were they, and what are the humanities 
of our brief hour, its social compunction and its scientific 
discoveries, but manifestations of this mysterious Power, 
this Spirit of might in which man’s best gifts live, move 
and have their being? Happy is the believer who culti- 
vates with concentrated devotion this power. It is the 
crying necessity of a Protestantism hesitating between 
sacred tradition shorn of knowledge, and valuable knowl- 
edge shorn of faith. 
Liv. 


If they were asked to name the prime necessity for 
society just now, the thoughtful would mention discip- 
line. Especially is this true of nations which have com- 
mitted their fortunes to democracy’s currents. For pop- 
ular sovereignty is not wisely exercised by a prostrated 
emotionalism which deems it the last word of heaven. 
In reality, it is an arduous experiment, still upon proba- 
tion, beset by innumerable perils, dependent upon uni- 
versal obedience to divine authority. Otherwise democ- 
racy will become the available organ for individual and 
class exploitation, the ready instrument for the spoils- 
man and the demagogue. It will have to revert to the 
austere idealism of the Hebrew Prophets, to the social 
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teachings of the Gospel, to the theocracy of the Pilgrims, 
to the didactic granite of its finest exemplars, if it would 
not plunge into catastrophes of its own making. Saints 
and heroes have disciplined themselves. The popular 
will, which now asserts itself as the mind of the State, 
and as such, above saints or heroes, must likewise submit 
to the discipline of the Divine Law, or it will end in 
complete disillusion and failure. Surely the Church has 
an indefeasible obligation to shepherd some shepherds 
of the State, to challenge the popular mediocrity in word 
and deed which is inimical to spiritual values. She 
must insist that there is no divine right in majorities; 
that when any single form of political government mo- 
nopolizes power it is the old foe of freedom in a new 
dress. Men are yet prone to heed what feeds their de- 
sires rather than what belongs to their deserts. Though 
we are firm adherents to democracy, Churchmen must 
not be lulled into false security by specious measures, or 
pseudo reforms which step outside the law or prey on 
the general good. Beware of the fatuous policies that 
deflect men from the City of God, and turn them back 
again into the barren wastes which are too near for 
comfort. 

In past ages the Church, notwithstanding her errors 
and faults, molded society into coherent forms. She 
has now to ascertain its drifts, to see to it that it is cor- 
rect in its moral attitudes, its motives unselfish, and its 
aims rational. Such a work can only be accomplished 
by men whose habitual sense of direct responsibility to 
God and to the brotherhood animates their toil. Yet 
nothing is more rare than the Christian statesmanship 
which makes itself indispensable to life, though nothing 
is more necessary. The growth of material means, the 
rush for temporalities, the fevered use of the perishable, 
the loose thinking and wrong use of language which 
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usually characterizes a period of upheaval and change, 
are already marshaled. To regain society for what is 
lawful and holy the anointed servants of the Most High 
must betake themselves to their spiritual husbandries 
with renewed wisdom and determination. Integration 
is a far slower process than disintegration. But the 
Providence which has been “the corrector of enormous 
times,” “the shaker of o’errank states,” is pledged to 
aid us. It will best consolidate society by bringing into 
one corporate life all believing men and women. Our 
sternest discipline promises to begin by the surrender of 
humanity’s several parts to one united whole, in which 
sects and races will conjoin, and the Church, emerging 
from the wear and tear of her varied forms, will lead the 
way toward a reorganized world. 


V. 


Do not suppose, however, that the world is the sole 
judge of its own needs. Its diplomacy and learning and 
trade have had large opportunities, but they have not 
controlled civilization as many hoped they could do. 
We cannot allow secular society to forestall the Evangel, 
nor must we take our tenets from that boasted source of 
all illumination—the man in the street. There is a force 
in reserve which St. Paul enumerates as the unfailing 
source of supernal authority, the force of sacrificial love; 
the love of man in his relationship to God; the still 
greater love which sees God in man. It has its place in 
private pieties, in the intimacies of fellowship, in the 
initiated circles of the devout. But it has its grand 
consummation in the Cross. There we behold its glory 
in its sorrow, its omnipotence in its helplessness. The 
highest impulses it imparts drive saints from their 
shrines and make them an offering in behalf of their 
fellowmen. It sets sacred truth above purchase and the 
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importance of the inward life above all outward things. 
However wide the knowledge of men, however brilliant 
their attainments, they are comparable to an Arctic zone 
until this flame of divine affection melts their gifts into 
a stream of healing efficacy. Who, asks Shakespeare, 


“Can hold-a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus?” 


The devotional offering of life and love that give 
their theology and their religion to nations are our 
desideratum. When we make them on a sufficient scale, 
with the courage, power and discipline which St. Paul 
and other kindred spirits have shown, the world will not 
only believe, it will know that God has sent His Son for 
its redemption. 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES 


[The personnel of the committees is listed as they were originally 
constituted. It must be remarked that, as their duties became elabo- 
rated, many other persons were codpted by the chairmen from mem- 
bers of the faculty, student body, and community, and rendered val- 
uable services. ] 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CHANCELLOR JAMES H. KIRKLAND, Chairman 
DEAN W. L. FLEMING 

DEAN G. CANBY ROBINSON 

DEAN JOHN BELL KEEBLE 

DEAN O. E. BROWN 

ASSISTANT DEAN J. H. PHILLIPS 

PROFESSOR L. C. GLENN 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


PROFESSOR EDWIN MIMS, Chairman 
PROFESSOR W. L. FLEMING 
PROFESSOR L. C. GLENN 

PROFESSOR E. E. REINKE 
PROFESSOR H. B. CARRE 
PROFESSOR ED T. SEAY 

PROFESSOR W. H. WITT 


COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION AND REGISTRATION 


PROFESSOR HENRY BEACH CARRE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR W. McA. DEACON 
DEAN ADA BELL STAPLETON 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 


PROFESSOR THOMAS R. CARTER 
PROFESSOR GEORGE R. MAYFIELD 
PRoFESSOR W. McA. DEACON 

20 


Co-Chairmen 
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COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND INVITATIONS 


PROFESSOR JOHN C. RANSOM, Chairman 
PROFESSOR EDWIN MIMS 

Mr. L. B. SMELSER 

Mr. RoBERT S. HENRY 

PROFESSOR DONALD DAVIDSON 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXERCISES 


PROFESSOR A. M. HARRIS, Chairman and Chief Marshal 


Marshals 
PROFESSOR M. C. GORDON 
PROFESSOR LOUIS J. BIRCHER 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH K. ROBERTS 
PROFESSOR IRBY R. HUDSON 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR W. INGERSOLL 
PROFESSOR WALTER CADE RECKLESS 
PROFESSOR GERALD D. HENDERSON 
Mr. JOHN E. EDGERTON 


COMMITTEE ON DECORATIONS 


MRS. GEORGE R. MAYFIELD, Chairman 
Mrs. W. L. FLEMING 

Mrs. L. C. GLENN 

Mrs. A. M. HARRIS 

Mrs. IrRBY R. HUDSON 

Mrs. A. W. INGERSOLL 

Mrs. JOE MINOR 

Mrs. F. L. OWSLEY 

Mrs. L. B. SMELSER 


COMMITTEE ON HOTELS 


PROFESSOR J. M. BRECKENRIDGE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR E. T. KRUEGER 

PROFESSOR EUGENE HAAS 

Mr. B. I. LYON 
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COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


PROFESSOR GEORGE P. JACKSON, Chairman 
Mr. BROWNE MARTIN 

Mrs. EMMA LOUISE ASHFORD 

Mr. CHARLES WASHBURN 

Mr. Morton B. Howe tu III 


COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT OF ALUMNI 


Mr. L. B. SMELSER, Chairman 
DEAN C. MADISON SARRATT 
Mr. ROBERT S. HENRY 

Mr. T. B. MURRAY 


COMMITTEE ON THURSDAY LUNCHEON 


PROFESSOR FRANK L. OWSLEY, Chairman 
Mrs. W. L. FLEMING 
Mr. T. B. MURRAY 


COMMITTEE ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON, TEA AT 
NURSES’ HOME 


Mrs. J. H. KIRKLAND Caciaininen 
Mrs. G. CANBY ROBINSON 


COMMITTEE ON FRIDAY LUNCHEON TO THE 
DELEGATES 


PROFESSOR J. M. BRECKENRIDGE 
PROFESSOR F’. L. CONOVER 
PROFESSOR W. P. FISHEL 

Mr. B. I. LYON 

PROFESSOR E.. T. KRUEGER 
PROFESSOR EUGENE HAAS 


COMMITTEE ON SATURDAY LUNCHEON 


PROFESSOR IRBY R. HUDSON, Chairman 
Mrs. L. C. GLENN 
Mr. T. B. MURRAY 
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THE PAGEANT COMMITTEES 


Miss IDABELLE WILSON, Chairman General 


Vice Chairmen 


Mrs. WHITEFOORD R. COLE 
Mrs. W. T. HALE, JR. 
Mrs. ROBERT F.. JACKSON 
Mrs. G. M. NEELY 

MRs. JESSE M. OVERTON 
Mrs. JAMES H. KIRKLAND 
Mrs. B. F. WILSON 

Mrs. LEE LOVENTHAL 
Mrs. P. D. HOUSTON 

Mrs. ARTHUR RANSOM 


Chairmen of Committees 


Personnel: Mrs. CHARLES DUDLEY JONES and 
Mrs. L. C. DURR 
Propaganda: Mrs. BENTON McMILLIN 
Costume: Mrs. W. R. SCHUERMAN 
Program: Mrs. E. B. STAHLMAN 
Publicity: Mrs. JOHN G. GILMORE 
Tickets: Mrs. JOSEPH T. HOWELL, Mrs. JOHN R. AUST, 
and Mrs. JOHN M. HOOPER 
_ Boxes: Mrs. FRANK BERRY 
Feature Advertising: Mrs. HARRY SUDEKUM 
Music: MISS ELIZABETH EVE 
Lights: Mrs. JOSEPH W. BYRNS 
Treasurer: Mrs. SAM H. ORR 
Properties: Mrs. A. B. BENEDICT 
Out-of-Town Clubs: Mrs. LYON CHILDRESS 
Stage Setting: Mr. CLARENCE CONNELL 
Make-Up: Mr. WALTER TREBING 
Box Office: Mrs. FRANK SEARCY GREEN 
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FOREIGN GREETINGS 


List of foreign institutions sending messages of congrat- 
ulations to Vanderbilt University on the occasion of its fif- 
tieth anniversary: 


AFRICA 
The University of Stellenbosch 


ARGENTINA 


Universidad Nacional de Buenos-Ayres 
Universidad Nacional de La Plata 


AUSTRIA 


Leopold-Franzens-Universitat, Innsbruck 
Die Universitat von Wien 


AUSTRALIA 
The University of Adelaide 
The University of Queensland 
The University of Melbourne 
The University of Sydney 
The University of New Zealand 


BELGIUM 


L’Université Libre de Bruxelles 
L’Université de L’Etai de Gand 
L’Université Catholique, Louvain 
L’ Université de Liege 


BRAZIL 
Facultade de Medicina, Cirurgia e Pharmacia, Rio de 
Janeiro 


CANADA 
L’ Université de Laval, Quebec 
The University of Toronto 
The University of Manitoba 
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CHILI 
Universidad Catolica de Santiago 


ENGLAND 


The University of Birmingham 
The University of Cambridge 

The University of Durham 

The University of Leeds 

The University of Liverpool 

The University of London (University College) 
The University of London 
Victoria University of Manchester 
University College, Nottingham 
The University of Oxford 
University College, Reading 

The University of Sheffield 


FINLAND 
Finnische Universitat 


FRANCE 
L’Université de Besancon 
L’ Université de Bordeaux 
L’Université de Clermont 
_L’Université de Grenoble 
L’Université de Lyon 
L’Université de Paris 
L’Université de Toulouse 


GERMANY 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat, Berlin 
Landwirtschaftliche-Hochschule, Bonn-Poppelsdorf 
Schlesische-Friedrichs-Universitat, Breslau 
Preussische-Staats-Universitat, Frankfort-am-Main 
Albert-Ludwigs-Universitét, Freiburg 
Hessische-Ludwigs-Universitat, Giessen 
Die Universitat von Greifswald 
Vereinigte-Friedrichs-Universitat, Halle 


Foreign Greetings 


Hamburgische-Universitat 
Badishe-Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat, Heidelberg 
Gesamt-Universitat, Jena 
Christian-Albrechts-Universitit, Kiel 

Koln Universitat 
Bayerische-Technische-Hochschule, Munich 
Westfalische-Wilhelms-Universitit, Miinster 
Eberhart-Karls-Universitat, Tiibingen 


HUNGARY 
Konigliche Ungarische Universitit, Budapest 


INDIA 


The University of Bombay 
The University of Calcutta 


IRELAND 
The Queen’s University of Belfast 


ITALY 
Libera Universita Degli Studi, Camerino 
Regia Universita Degli Studi, Naples 
Regia Universita Degli Studi, Pisa 
Regia Universita Degli Studi, Torino 


JAPAN 
Fue Kyushu Imperial University 
Kwansei Gakuin University 
Imperial University of Tokyo 


MEXICO 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Universiteit Van Amsterdam 
Rijks Universiteit, Groningen 
Rijks Universiteit, Leiden 
Rijks Universiteit, Utrecht 
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PORTUGAL 


Universidade de Coimbra 
Universidade de Lisboa 


SCOTLAND 


The University of Aberdeen 
The University of Edinburgh 
The University of Saint Andrews 


SPAIN 


Universidad Central de Espana, Madrid 
Universidad de Sevilla 
Universidad de Valladolid 


SWEDEN 


Stockholms Hogskola 
Kungl. Universitet i Upsala 


SWITZERLAND 


Die Universitat von Basel 
Kantontale Universitat, Bern 
L’ Université de Genéve 

Die Universitat von Zurich 


WALES 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


BANNER’S VANDERBILT HISTORY IS COMPLETED 
IN THIS ISSUE 
(From the Nashville Banner, of October 15) 

In today’s issue the Banner continues the comprehen- 
sive story of the first half-century of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity’s growth and achievement which it began yester- 
day in the special Vanderbilt section. In addition to 
thirty-five columns of feature and historical matter pub- 
lished yesterday, to-day’s Banner contains approximately 
twenty-five more columns dealing with interesting 
phases of the past life of Vanderbilt, besides the space 
devoted to the opening Semi-Centennial programs and 
activities. 

Copies of the Baxner containing the special Vander- 
bilt section were placed in the rooms of the Hermitage 
and Andrew Jackson hotels yesterday by this paper for 
the convenience of returning alumni. One hundred copies 
of yesterday’s and to-day’s issue will be presented to the 
alumni office for preservation of the university’s files. 

The Banner suggests that those who are interested in 
Vanderbilt and its history take immediate measures to 
preserve the wealth of stories which this paper has pub- 
lished within these two days. The Banner takes pride 
in saying that no such inclusive account of Vanderbilt 
University’s fifty years of existence has been elsewhere 
attempted, and it calls attention to the value of the ma- 
terial for scrapbooks and other records. 

With little more than half its story of a half-century 
of Vanderbilt published yesterday, the Banner has al- 
ready been deluged with appreciative and complimentary 
statements from faculty, alumni and friends of Vander- 
bilt. It gratefully acknowledges all such expressions of 
approval and reiterates its previous declaration of feel- 
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ing a deep sense of privilege in being permitted to do its 
share in making Vanderbilt’s Semi-Centennial a suc- 
cess. 


VANDERBILT RECEIVES CONGRATULATIONS 
FROM WORLD OVER—MAIL, TELEGRAPH, 
RADIO AND CABLE BRING MESSAGES— 
JAPAN SENDS GREETING BY SPECIAL 
COURIER 


(From the Nashville Tennessean, of October 16) 


Hundreds of messages of congratulations and greet- 
ings from universities in every part of the civilized world 
poured into Vanderbilt University Semi-Centennial cele- 
bration Thursday. 

The messages came from literally every part of the 
globe by mail, cable, radio and telegraph. Most of them 
were handsomely engraved ; but printed messages of good 
will came also, from Germany, France, England and 
Switzerland in the main. 

The most unique of all the messages came from the 
Kyushu Imperial University in Tokio, Japan, and was 
brought in person by Professor Bunroki Arakawa, the 
official representative of the university. The message 
was borne in a handsome box which came through diplo- 
matic channels to the Japanese consul in San Francisco. 
The box containing the message has thus been in personal 
charge of either a Japanese government official or Prof. 
Arakawa since it was laboriously written in Japanese 
characters in Tokio months ago. 

The box containing the message might be worth a 
king’s ransom and delighted the heart of every collector 
of antiques who gazed at it in a glass case at Memorial 
Hall. It is modeled after an ancient Japanese custom 
of a craft of workmen which had its origin in the tenth 
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century, the model being that of the Sinyeloki, an im- 
perial art treasure. 

The wood is of straight grain paulownie tomentosa 
wood, covered with three layers of linen and a lacquer 
coating. In the inside grain powder was scattered over 
lacquer and cut foil laid. It is a special art of the 
Fuylwora period of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


CALLED POLAR STAR 


The message the box contained was couched in the 
flowery language of the Orient and assured Chancellor 
Kirkland that Vanderbilt was the Polar Star to other 
universities. ‘‘“The Imperial University will rejoice to 
watch the ever-increasing worth and achievement of Van- 
derbilt University in the limitless years that lie ahead 
and beyond,” the message stated in the English transla- 
tion which accompanied it. 

Forty of these greetings from the leading universities 
of the world were on display in the alumni building, and 
hundreds more were in the custody of Professor J. C. 
Ransom of the faculty. 

St. Andrews, Scotland, sent a handsomely printed 
greeting. Oxford and Cambridge both sent hearty 
greetings. These three were in English, though many 
were in Latin, the traditional language of the university 
world. 

The University of Budapest used Latin in sending 
its greetings on a handsomely hand-painted and en- 
graved sheet of vellum. 

Side by side were greetings from the University of 
Liege, Belgium, and old Heidelberg, Germany, around 
which for many university men cluster twin memories 
of good beer as well as scholarship. 

“For the friendly invitation to take part in the Semi- 
Centennial of Vanderbilt University, we have the honor 
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to express our deepest thanks,” said the message from 
Heidelberg. “It is a matter of the deepest regret that 
we are not in a position to send an official delegate.’ This 
was signed by Dr. Nampe, the rector of Heidelberg. 

Some of the German universities gave the intimation 
that their poverty made it impossible to send a repre- 
sentative. Some of the German messages were couched 
in highly sentimental language. 

Polite and courteous greetings came from the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux in France. Equally courteous were 
the messages from the University of Madrid (Spain), 
the University of Mexico, the University of Pisa, the 
University of Melbourne, the University of Bombay, the 
University of Camerino in Italy, the University of 
Wales, and the University of Upsala in Sweden, the last 
of which sent greetings by radiogram. 

The University of Camerino in Italy addressed Chan- 
cellor Kirkland as “magnifico rettore,’ which might 
be freely interpreted, it was said by a half-dozen Phi 
Beta Kappas, and a Ph.D. or two, to mean “magnificent 
chancellor,” which, they averred, was absolutely correct. 

The British universities in general sent solid-looking 
documents which were printed or engraved. The greet- 
ings from St. Andrews, Scotland, especially bore this 
substantial look of “the roast beef of good old Britain.” 


GREETINGS FROM SWISS 


Innsbruck University was one of the Austrian univer- 
sities represented. Several Swiss institutions sent greet- 
ings. It happened that all of the Swiss universities wrote 
their greetings in German. 

The University of Utrecht (the Netherlands), a fa- 
mous old institution, sent greetings and printed the name 
of Vanderbilt in the original Dutch. Thus the name 
of the institution was curiously spelled ‘“‘van der Bilt,’’ 
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which means, said one Dutch scholar, something like 
“from the big house,’ but a couple of Phi Beta Kappas 
and one Ph.D. instantly disagreed, so you can take your 
choice. 

The Chancellor of the University of Jena said Van- 
derbilt’s contribution to culture was not limited to 
America but was world-wide. 

There was an interesting incident around the case of 
messages Thursday morning when Professor M. F. 
Nunez, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in 
Vanderbilt, discovered that one was signed by an old 
professor of his. This professor was Dr. Jose R. Carra- 
cido of the University of Madrid. As translated by 
Professor Nunez, this message, which was addressed to 
“Senior Presidente,” read as follows: 


MADRID’S MESSAGE 


“The rector of the University of Madrid, who has had 
the honor to receive the invitation of your committee to 
send a representative to the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Vanderbilt University, which will be 
celebrated in Nashville, desires to acknowledge receipt 
of the invitation and expresses his gratitude for your 
very courteous attention. 

“The University of Madrid desires to maintain very 
close intellectual relations with all of her sister univer- 
sities in the United States. Regretting the impossibility 
of sending a personal delegate to your celebration, the 
rector assures you of his spiritual adhesion on the occa- 
sion of the solemnities, and assures you of his earnest de- 
sire for your prosperity. 

“Accept the testimony of our highest sentiment of 
approval and cordial personal salutations.” 

Professor Nunez took his M.A. degree at Madrid in 
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Dr. Carracido, he said, is the most famous chemist in 
Spain. 

The University of Pisa (Italy) was equally discon- 
certed at being unable to send a delegate. 

The rector of Pisa wrote in flowing Italian: 

“IT beg to acknowledge receipt of your invitation to 
participate in the fiftieth anniversary of your famous uni- 
versity, which I have called to the attention of the aca- 
demic senate of this university, who send to you the pious 
adhesion of this body, regretting sincerely our inability 
to send a special delegate.” 

Translations of the messages from the University of 
Basel (Switzerland), the University of Giessen (Ger- 
many), the University of Halle (Germany), and others 
were made for the Zenmessean by Dr. George Pullen 
Jackson of the Vanderbilt faculty. 

Dr. Carlos Cassamundo, Rector of the University of 
Chile, wrote: 

“We hope to be able to send a delegate representing 
our university. We beg your honorable committee to 
accept our sincere thanks for your courtesy and we salute 
you most cordially.” 


OVATION TO COMPOSER EXCEEDS APPLAUSE FOR 
SCHOLARLY VISITORS 


(From the Nashville Tennessean, of October 17) 

An aged little woman whose every nerve and fibre pul- 
sates with loyal affection for Vanderbilt, and whose 
music obviously crystallized for the Anniversary Day 
audience the ideals and traditions of the University bet- 
ter in the audience’s mind than scholarly speakers had 
done, received a greater ovation than all the scores of 
scholars at the Semi-Centennial services in the Tennessee 
War Memorial Building Friday. 

When the last strains of the “Vanderbilt Ode” had 
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ceased, there was resounding applause—enough for the 
words, by Olin D. Wannamaker, and for the music, by 
Mrs. E. L. Ashford. Then there was more applause, 
and it became apparent that the audience wanted to show 
the composer its appreciation. 

From an inconspicuous place in the crowd, Mrs. Ash- 
ford was escorted to the platform by Professor Albert M. 
Harris, to receive a huge bouquet of roses, still more re- 
sounding applause, and the Chancellor’s tribute: “As 
long as men love the beautiful in music, so long will your 
name live and be cherished by Vanderbilt men and 
women.” 

While a fanfare of handclapping continued, a little 
old woman, who wrote the Vanderbilt Ode for the Uni- 
versity’s twenty-fifth anniversary celebration in 1900, 
buried her face in the cherished floral tribute. 


TREE PLANTED AT VANDERBILT REPLACING 
OLD LANDMARK 


(From the Nashville Tennessean, of October 17) 


Descendants of several prominent families who were 
owners of the land upon which Vanderbilt University 
was built, on Friday afternoon planted an overcup oak 
on the campus near the intersection of Central and West 
End Avenues to take the place of a large oak which was 
blown down about ten years ago. 

The old oak was an important landmark for some years 
and was first mentioned in 1807 as a corner of John 
Cockrill’s land. It was also mentioned in 1873 in the 
description of land purchased by Bishop Holland N. 
McTyeire on which to build Vanderbilt University. 

Dr. J. T. McGill of the Vanderbilt faculty made a 
brief address at the planting which, he said, was inspired 
by sentiment just as was the Semi-Centennial celebration. 
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Those who took part in the planting were Miss Jane 
Cockrill, great granddaughter of John Cockrill; Clifton 
Douglas Hayes, great grandson of John Boyd; Miss 
Josephine Ellison Farrell and Mrs. Eleanor Buford 
Jones, great granddaughters of Joseph T. Ellison; Mrs. 
Currey Taylor Courtney and Miss Susan Gordon, great 
granddaughters of Benjamin Litton. 


FRENCH CROSS AWARDED HERE—GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZES DEED OF LIEUT. 
JOHN HARDING—AN IMPRESSIVE 
MOMENT 


AMBASSADOR EMILE DAESCHNER MAKES PRESENTATION OF 
MEDAL TO INTREPID FLIER’S MOTHER 


(From the Nashville Banner, of October 17) 


Official recognition by the French government of 
Lieut. John Harding, Vanderbilt alumnus, who with 
other American aviators made the flight around the 
world last year, was made this morning when M. Emile 
Daeschner, Ambassador from France to the United 
States, presented Mrs. Roberta Chase Harding, mother 
of the flier, with the Cross of the French Legion of 
Honor and conferred on her son the rank of Chevalier. 
The presentation of the cross took place in the Neely 
Memorial Auditorium, following the dedication of the 
Alumni Memorial Hall. 

It was an impressive moment as the mother of “‘Jack”’ 
Harding, as he was known on the campus, stood to act 
for her son in the event which every soldier hopes will 
arrive in his life, the awarding of honor for distin- 
guished service. Voicing the admiration of France for 
the deed of the young flier, M. Daeschner said: 

“Your son, Mrs. Harding, is one who has shown an 
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example of gallantry—a young man who has done a 
splendid work. I am happy to-day to present to you this 
Cross of the Legion of Honor for your son.” 


CROSS AWARDED 


Very graciously he tendered the cross, which France 
awards to the gallant, to the mother of the Nashville boy 
who attained world fame along with the others of the 
around-the-world air navigators. 

“T thank you, and through you, the French govern- 
ment, for this distinguished honor you have shown my 
son,’ Mrs. Harding said. 

Lieut. Harding was unable to attend the dedication 
exercises when the Memorial Hall was officially given to 
his Alma Mater and the cross was presented to his mother 
to be delivered tohim. The decoration, the highest honor 
conferred by the French government, can be conferred 
only by an official representative of the French govern- 
ment, and was given to Lieut. Harding and the other 
American aviators in recognition of their intrepid globe- 
encircling flight, and the blazing of the air trail around 
the world. 


VANDERBILT ANSWERS DAYTON 


(From the Boston Transcript) 


Those who think of Tennessee as a State given over to 
intellectual darkness, with a population consisting of 
Mr. Mencken’s “hill billies,” forget that Nashville is the 
seat of a large and progressive institution of learning, 
which yields to few others in the sincerity of its devotion 
to science. That institution is Vanderbilt University, 
whose more than one thousand students have every op- 
portunity to acquire an advanced education. The Chan- 
cellor of the institution, Dr. Kirkland, has just an- 
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nounced, at the celebration of the University’s Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary, the building on its campus of 
a new laboratory for the teaching of science; and this 
step he puts forward, in so many words, as ‘an answer 
to the episode at Dayton.” 

Vanderbilt University, of course, is a private institu- 
tion, and is therefore outside the operation of the Ten- 
nessee law which forbids the teaching of evolution in 
public schools or those supported by public money. Day- 
ton will answer that Vanderbilt has been free all along, 
if it chooses, to lead the young Tennesseans into atheism 
by keeping abreast of researches in the field of biology, 
and that consequently an extension of the University’s 
teaching of evolutionary science does not signify any- 
thing. But it does signify that Tennessee and the South 
have their thousands of young people who want to know 
all that science can unfold for them, and that the facili- 
ties are afforded them on their own soil. As a matter 
of fact, the leading educators not only of Tennessee and 
North Carolina but of other Southern States, are quite 
as resolute in their zeal for science as any scholars in the 
world. 

Their open-mindedness does not, in Tennessee at least, 
accord very closely with the legislative policy of the 
majority, but a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, 
and Dr. Kirkland and his university, together with other 
Southern institutions of the highest rank, are able to 
say that their part of the world moves with the rest. 
Legislatures come and go, but Vanderbilt will keep on 
teaching. In education, as in the preservation of the 
species, the fittest survives. 
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A UNIVERSITY ANSWERS A STATE 


(From the New York Times, of October 19) 


When a recent American visitor in Moscow was mak- 
ing some unfavorable observations to the Commissar of 
Education, Lunacharsky, about Russia’s treatment of 
scientists, he was confronted with newspaper accounts of 
the Dayton trial, of which episode the American was 
up to that moment ignorant. It is to be hoped that he 
will now send to the Moscow Commissar accounts of 
last week’s celebration of the Semi-Centennial of Vander- 
bilt University, in the capital city of Tennessee. The 
Chancellor of that institution, Dr. Kirkland, who has 
done more to raise the standard of higher education in 
the South than any one other person, declared that the 
building of new science laboratories on its campus is the 
best answer to Dayton, as the establishment of a school of 
religion “illustrating the strength of a common faith and 
the glory of a universal worship” is the best answer to 
narrow sectarianism. 

This answer was applauded by delegates from three 
hundred American institutions of higher education as 
well as by Vanderbilt graduates and citizens, who 
thronged the largest halls to show their sympathy with 
the courageous and liberal policies of the University and 
their approval of its Chancellor. It was one of the great- 
est demonstrations ever made in America in support of 
sound learning and in endorsement of constructive edu- 
cational policies. 

A certain State university has recently decided to re- 
fuse gifts from foundations and other private organiza- 
tions. Others have been placed under restriction in the 
teaching of science. But Vanderbilt University, wel- 
coming and seeking gifts from the foundations on the 
one hand, and being free on the other hand from restraint 
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in its teaching of what science has revealed, illustrates 
the advantage of such private higher educational institu- 
tions if these policies of financial deprivation and tui- 
tional restrictions become widely prevalent in State uni- 
versities. The Legislatures will have to be more gen- 
erous in providing for research work and more liberal in 
their attitude toward men of science if State universities 
are to be the real centers of scientific investigation and 
intellectual progress. What Vanderbilt University is, 
under its liberal leadership, every State university should 
be free to be, both in its facilities for carrying on research 
and teaching, and in its freedom from ignorant, narrow- 
minded interference with its instruction. The founda- 
tions have given to Vanderbilt University many millions 
for the development of a great medical school and the 
promotion of health throughout the State and the South. 
They have done this because Vanderbilt has traditions of 
culture and standards of scholarship which give solid 
ground on which to build for larger service. Moreover, 
the State can place no such hampering condition upon 
this university’s teaching as it does upon that of its own 
State University. 


A NOTABLE CELEBRATION 


(Editorial by Professor Frank J. Miller of the University of Chicago in the 
Classical Journal of December, 1925) 


The Semi-Centennial Exercises of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding were held at Nashville during the four 
days, October 15 to 18. Since the writer has been dele- 
gated by the then President of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South to represent the Associa- 
tion on this occasion, he deems it only proper to report 
some, at least, of the outstanding features of this great 
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celebration to the Association which he had the honor 
to represent. 

It was a great celebration. Its greatness impressed 
one immediately on his arrival, and this impression in- 
creased as, one by one, the various features of the pro- 
gram unfolded. 

It was great in its personnel. This was a cross-section 
of the higher educational world, made up as it was of 
nearly 300 delegates representing foreign and American 
universities and colleges, as well as numerous founda- 
tions and learned societies. Add to these the trustees and 
faculties of the celebrant university itself, the student 
body, and an imposing array of alumni. Add also the 
enthusiastic citizens of the home city, proud of the 
great institution in its midst. Many great figures of 
national significance were there; and, uniting all, at 
once the dominant force and gracious host of all, was 
the veteran Chancellor himself, whose long service to the 
University has been one of its chief supports in its up- 
ward struggles, and has brought him ungrudging praise 
in the hour of its triumphant success. 

It was great in its hospitality. The hospitality of 
the South is famous. But this out-did itself. It was a 
sort of super-hospitality, gathering up its incoming 
hordes of guests into a most heartening friendliness, 
making all feel welcome and at home from the moment 
when scores of smiling students met us in the dim old 
station and whisked us off to the comfortable quarters 
which had been provided for us, to the climax of the 
celebration when in academic pomp our long procession 
wound down from the Capitol to the stately Tennessee 
War Memorial Auditorium, where we were presented to 
and welcomed one by one by the presiding Chancellor. 
We were made to feel at one with it all,—that it was 
our celebration. 
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It was great in its organization and its program. 
Never were arrangements more complete and more per- 
fectly carried out in all physical details, nor could a 
richer and better balanced program of functions, of pa- 
pers, and of speakers be desired. The program opened, 
appropriately, with a survey of higher education in the 
South, including the birth and growth of Vanderbilt 
itself, during the past fifty years, beginning with a pic- 
ture of the pathetic, brave struggles in that period of 
poverty and disorganization, through those early decades 
of alternating discouragement and hope, to its present 
position of high achievement and still greater promise. 
Later there were papers wise, witty, brilliant, discussions 
of problems vital to American institutions of higher 
learning, in which there was plenty of disagreement but 
no acrimony. The great outflowering of the Medical 
School, with its new buildings, increased faculties and 
facilities, firmly based on new endowment, had a large 
and inspiring place in the program of functions and of 
papers. 

But the celebration was greatest in its spirit. There 
was a bigness, a generous outgoing of something that was 
more than mere scholarship, which, unfortunately, is 
sometimes selfish, narrow and narrowing, often hard and 
unsympathetic,—something that seemed to bring the best 
of all to the surface, to cause scholarship for once to 
come to a visible spiritual flowering. In that atmosphere 
things were said in all frankness and received with 
hearty applause which made one old enough to remember 
ancient sectional prejudices fairly gasp until he remem- 
bered also that learning has no section lines and that here 
was a brotherhood of truthseekers, afraid of nothing but 
error and ashamed of nothing but unwillingness to face 
and conquer it. 

This spiritual climax was reached when, in the pres- 
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ence of a great audience, after speeches by the French 
Ambassador and by a well-known General of the United 
States Army, there was tendered and accepted the beau- 
tiful Alumni Memorial Hall, and the roll of those young 
Vanderbilt men, whose memorial this was, who had 
given their lives in the great World War to buy a greater 
freedom for the world, was solemnly read out. And from 
him who read this roll, in a speech of exquisite simplicity 
and appreciation, we heard these startling words: ‘War 
is not always waste. It sometimes makes and saves. 
Bunker Hill and Yorktown made this country free. 
Gettysburg and Appomattox kept it united.” 

Scholarship? Research? These are good, but they are 
too often only of mind and matter. They will never 
bring forth the richest fruits until they flower into a 
spirit which dares to say words like those in a place 
like that; and which is also great enough to receive those 
words (as they were received) with unanimous and 
whole-hearted applause. 

It was a triumph of the spirit. 
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